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TO THE 


READER, 


Although a great number of boolts of tbis 
sort have been published in English, it must 
nevertheless be allowed, that most, if not all 
of them, are ill adapted to the capacity of boys. 
Some of them are defective, others redundant, 
and others again have both these inconveni- 
ences joined together : viz. being peculiarly 
diffuse about trifles and insign ificancics, and 
yet omitting many particulars of importance, 
which are consequently necessary to be known. 

To read the Greek and Latin poets with 
taste, or indeed even to understand them, an 
intimate knowledge of the ancient mytholo- 
gy is indispensably necessary. To convey this 
knowledge in a plain and agreeable manner, 
is the chief design of the following pages. It 
is believed, that no material circumstances are 
omitted, or even passed over too transiently ; 
and it is hoped, on the contrary, that trifles 
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TO THE READER. 


have had no more attention paid to them, than 
what was absolutely necessary. 

The style is plain and familiar, as being 
best adapted to the form of dialogue, in which 
the author expresses himself. In delivering 
his sentiments, he always recollected that he 
was writing for uninstructed boys, and not for 
learned readers ; and he was therefore more 
anxious to make himself intelligible, than to 
display his abilities as a scholar. 


This Edition has been considerably amended ; 
many Errors have been corrected', and the Cita- 
tions much better arranged. 

Edinburgh, 1808. 

Salar Jiir.'j ' 'I' 

WESTEllH 

SECTION. 
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GODS 

OF TH5 

HEATHENS. 


PART L 

CHAP. I. 

The Approach to the Pantheon. The Original 
of Idolatry. 

PdceophUus. 

W HAT sort of building is that before us, of so 
unusual a figure ? For I think it is round, 
unless the distance deceives my sight. 

Mystagogus, You are not deceived. It is a place 
well deserving to be visited in this, the queen of cities. 
Let US go and view it before we go to any other 
place. 

P. What is its name ? 

M. The Fabulous Pantheon. That is, the Temple of 
the Heathen Gods, which the superstitious folly of all 
men hath feigned, either through a gross ignoranep 
of the true and only God, or through a detestable 
contempt of hinj. 

P. What was the occasion of the feigning so many 
gods ? 

B 
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M. Many causes may be assigned for it, but * 
these four were the principal ones, upon which, as 
upon so many pillars, the whole frame of the fabric 
d^epends, 

1 . The first cause of idolatry was the extreme fol- 
ly*^ and vain-glory of men,” who have denied to 

him, who is the inexhausted fountain of all good, the 
honours which they have^ttributedto muddy streams; 
“ Digging,” ® as the holy prophet complains, ** to 
** themselves broken and dirty cisterns, and neglect- 
ing and forsaking; the most pure Fountain of living 
waters.” It ordinarily happened after this manner: 
^If any one did excel in stature of body; if he was en- 
dued with greatness of , mind, or noted for clearness of 
®wit, he first gained to himself the admiration of the 
ignorant vulgar, which admiration was by degrees 
turned into a profound respect ; till at length they paid 
him greater honours than men ought to receive, and 
ascribed the man into the number of the gods; whil^ 
the more prudent were either carried away by the tor- 
rent of the vulgar opinion, or were unable, or at least 
afraid, to resist it. 

2. The sordid flattery of subjects toward their 
princes was a second cause of idolatry.” For, to 

gratify their vanity, to flatter pride, and to soothe 
them in their self-conceit, they erected altars, and set 
the images of their princes on them ; to which they 
OflFered incense, as they did to their gods ; ^ and many 
times also, while they were yet living. 

3. ” A third cause of idolatry was an > immoderate 
** love of immortality in many,” who studied to attain 
to it, by leaving effigies of themselves behind them ;* 


^ • Vid. Eufeb Lactant. Clem. August, Plat. Cic. ^ Say. 
xiv. 14. ^ Jer, ii. 13. Diodor. lib. 17. Plutarch, in 

Dysand. * Val. Max. 1 . 8 c. ult. Cic. de rep. apud Aug. 
3. de Civ. cap. 15. ^ Athen. lib. 6. Deipnosoph. cap. 6 * 

dc Demetrio Fcdiorcete. Siietou* in Julio, cap. 76. et 84. 
Pont an. 1 . i, c. dc Saturn. 
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iniaginBig that their names would still be preserved 
from the power of death and time, so long as thej 
lived in brass, or, as it were, breathed in living statues 
of marble after their funerals. 

4. “ A preposterous desire of perpetuating the mc- 

mories of excellent and useful men to future ages, 
** was the fourth cause of idolatry/’ * For, to make the 
memory of such men eternal, and their names immor« 
tal, they made them gods^ or rather called them so. 

P. But who was tlie first contriver and assertor of 
false god?^ ? 

Af. ^ Ninus, the first king of the Assyrians, was, as 
it is reported^ who, to render the name of his* father 
Belus or Nimrod immortal, worshipped him with di- 
vine honours after his death. 

P. When, and in what manner, do they say that 
happened ? 

M, I will tell you. When Ninus had conquered 
many nations far and near, and built the city called 
after his name, Nineveh, he, in a public assembly of 
the Babylonians, extolled his father Belus, the founder 
of the city and empire of Babylon, bej’^ond all measure, 
as his manner was ; and represented him not only 
worthy of perpetual honour among all posterity, but 
of an immortality also among the gods above ; Then 
he exhibited a statue of him, that was curiously and 
neatly made, to which he commanded them to pay the 
same reverence that they would have given to Belus 
alive ; and appointing it to be a common sanctuary to 
the miserable, he ordained. That if at any time an 
offender should fly to this statue, it should not be law- 
ful to force him away from thence to punishment. 
This privilege easily procured so great a veneration to 
the dead prince, that he was thought more than a man. 


* Thucydid. 1 . 7. Plutarch. Apophth. Lacon* 4. Cic. i. 
dc Nat. Dcor. i. Sap. 14. 15. • Vrd. Annal. Stdian, an- 

no 2000* ^ Hter. in £recb« et in Oseam. 
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«ad therefore was created a god, and called Jupiter; 
or, as others write, Saturn of Babylon ; where a most 
magnificent temple wa^ erected to him by his son, 
and dedicated with variety of sacrifices in the two 
thousandth year of the world, which was the last year 
but one of the life of Noah. And from thence, as 
from a pestilential head,, the sacrilegious plague of 
idols passed, by a kind of contagion, into other na- 
tioDS, and dispersed itself every where about. 

Pm What ! Did all other nations of the world 
worship Belus? 

M. All, indeed, did not tvorship Belus ; but after 
this beginning of idolatry, several nations formed to 
themselves several gods; receiving into that number 
not only mortal and dead men, but brutes also ; and, 
which is a greater wonder, even the most mean and 
pitiful inanimate things. For, it is evident, from the 
authority of innumerable writers, that the Afiicans 
worshipped the heavens as a god; the Persians^ atlored 
fire, water, and the winds ; the Libyans, the sun and 
moon ; the Thebans, sheep and weasels ; the Babylo- 
nians of Memphis, a whale ; the inhabitants of Men- 
de$, a goat ; the Thessalians, storks ; the Syrophcc- 
nicians, dqves ; the Egyptians, dogs, cats, crocodiles, 
and hawks ; nay, leeks, onions, and garlic. Which 
most senseless folly * Juvenal wittily exposes. 

P. But certainly the ancient inhabitants and wise 
oittzens of Rome did npt so sottishly receive those 
images of vain gods, as those barbarous nations did, 
to whom they were superior, not in arms only and 
bumanity, but In wit and judgment. 


^ O sanctas gentes quibushcec naecuntur in hortis numina. 
Religious nations sure, and blest abodes, 

Where evVy orchard is o’er-run with gods.^’ 

Juy. lib, V. ver, 591. 
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Jfef. You are ihls^ken^ Sir; for thty exceeded even 
those barbarians in thie sort of folly. 

Say you so ? 

M* Indeed. For they reckoned iimong their gods^ 
and adored not only beasts and things void of all sense ; 
but, which far greater madness, they worshipped also 
muiderers, adult^irersy thieves, drunkards, robbers, 
and such-like pests of mankind. 

P. Hov/ many, aod what kinds of gods did the 
Romans worship ? 

It is scarce possible to recount them : When^ 
besides their own country gods and family gods, 
all strange gods, that came to the city, we're mad# 
free ‘jf it. Whence it came to pass, in time, that, 
when they saw their precincts too narrow to contain 
so many, necessity forced them to send their gods into 
colonics, as they did their men. But these things, 
which I cursorily tell you, you will see more conve«h. 
niently and pleasantly by and bye, with your owa 
eyes, when you come into this Pantheon with me 5 
where we are now at the door. Let us enter. 


CHAP. II. 

The Entrance into the Panthjion. A Eistribu^ 
tion of the Gods into several Classes. 

P. OOD God ! What a crowd of dead deities 
is here, if all these are deities, whose fi- 
gures 1 see painted and described upon the walls ! 

Af. This is the smallest part of them. For the 
very walls of the city, although it be so large, much 
less the Walls of this temple, cannot contain even 
their titles. 

P. Were all these gWs of the same order and dig- 
nity ? 

M* By BO means. But as the Roman people were 

B 3 
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distributed into three ranks ; namely of • senators or 
noblemen, knights or gentlemen, plebeians or citizens j 
as also into ^ noble, new-raised, and ignoble (of which 
the new-raised were those who did not receive their 
nobility from their ancestors, but obtained it them- 
selves by their own virtue) : so the Roman gods were 
divided, as it were, into three classes* 

The first class is of ^ superior gods ; for the people 
paid to them a higher degree of worship, because they 
imagined that these gods were more eminently em* 
ployed in the government of this world. These Were 
called also ^ select; because they had always had the 
title of celestial gods, and were famous and eminent 
above others of extraordinary authority and renown. 
Twelve of these were stiled ^ consentes ; because, in 
affairs of great importance, Jupiter admitted them into 
his council. The images of these were fixed in the 
Forum at Rome : Six of them were males, and six 
females ; commonly, without other additions, called 
the twelve gods ; and whose names Ennius comprises 
in a f distich. 

These twelve gods were believed to preside over tbs 
twelve months ; to each of them was allotted a month ; 
January to Juno, February to Neptune, March to Mi- 
nerva, April to Venus, May to Apollo, June to Mercury, 


* Patricii, Equites, et Plebei. ^ Nobiles, Novi, ct 
Ignobiles. Cic. pro Muraen. ^ Dii Majorum Gentium. 
^ Sclccti. ® Consentes, quasi conscntlentes. Seuec. 1 . 2. 
Quaed. Nat. Lucian. Dialog, de Deorum Concil. Piaut. in 
Epidcco. 

f Juno, Vestaj Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Neptunus, Jupiter, Vulcan us, Apollo. 

Dempster, Parallp. ad c. 3.^ 
In posterlore hoc versu alii legunt fovis, non Jupiter $ 
ct melius mco judicio : olim enim Jovis in notninativo 
dicebatur, cUsa, metri gratia, ultima htera. Rosin, Aoti(|4 

lib. 2. r 
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Jaly to Jupiter^ August to Ceres, September to Vul* 
can, October to Mats, November to Diana, December 
to Vesta^ * They likewise presided over the twelve 
celestial signs. And if to these twelve Dii consentes 
you add the eight following, Janus,. Satumus, Genius, 
Sol, Pluto, Bacchus, Tcllus, and Luna, you will have 
twenty, that is, all the select gods* 

The second class contains the gods of -lower rank 
and dignity, who were styled Dii minorutn gentium } 
because they shine with a less degree of glory, and 
have been placed among the gods^ as ^ Tully says, by 
their own merits.. Whence they are called also, '* 
Hriptitii minuseuJariiy ^ Putatitiiy and * Indigetes ; be- 
cause now they wanted nothing ; or because, being 
translated from this earth into heaven, they conversed 
with the gods; or being fixed, as it were, to certain 
places, committed peculiarly to ^heir care, they dwelt 
in them, to perform the duty entrusted to them®. 
Thus ^neas was made a god by his mother Venus, 
ia the manner described by Ovid 

The gods of the third and lower class are some- 


* Manilii Astron. 1 , 2. ** De Natura Deorum, h a. » Var. 
apud August. ^ Lucian, dial, de Deor. Cone. ^ Indigetes 
quod nullius rei indigerent, quod in diis agerent, vcl quod 
in iis (jc» locis) degcrent. Serv. in 12. ^ Liv. 1 . i. 

® Lustratum genitrlx divine corpus odore 
Unxit, et ambrosia cum dulci nectare mixta 
Contigit 08, fccitque Deuro, quern turba Qginni 
Nuncupat Indigetem, tcmploquCi arisque rccepit. 

His mother then bis body purlfy’d, 

Anoints with sacred odouis, and his lips 
•* In nectar mingled with ambrosia dips ; 

So dcify^d ; which Indiges Rome calls, 

^ Honour'd with altars, shrines, and festivals.^’ 

Metam, I. 14. 

B 4 
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Called ® Minuti^ Vesci^ and Miscellanei, but more 
usually ^ Semonesj whose merits were not sufficient to 
gam them a place atnpng the celestial gods ; yet their 
virtues were siich that the people thought them supe- 
nor to mortal men. They were called ** Patellarii from 
certain small** dishes, in which the ancients offiered to 
the gods their sacrifices^ of which ^ Ovid makes men- 
tion. 

To these we ought to adjoin the gods called ^ 
•oensilii^ which the Sabines brought to Rome by the 
command of King Tatius ; and which were so named, 
as some say, because they ^ were latest of all reckoned 
among the gods ; or because they were ** presidents o- 
ver the changes by which the things of this world 
subsist. Circius believes them to have been the stranga 
gods of conquered nations ; whereof the numbers wei c 
so vast, that it was thought fit to call them all, in’ ge- 
neral, * NomnsiUsy lest they should forget any of them. 
And lastly, to this class aUo must we refer those gods 
and goddesses, by whose help and means, as ^ Tally 
says, men are advanced to heaven, and obtain a place 
among the gods ; of which sort are the principal vir- 
tues, as we shall particularly shew in its proper place. 


♦ Herat. 1. 3. carm. ^ Semones vulgo dicebantur 

quasi aenii homines, antiqui enim homlntm dicebant hemo* 
nm. Ap. Gather. 1. i. cap. 4. de jur. Man. Lips. 1. 2 . 
ant. lect. 2. iS. ** Plautus in Cietel. ^ Ful- 

gent, Placid, ad Chalcid. 

^ Ferl missos Vegtae pura patella cibos. Ovid. Fast* 1, 6, 

** To Vegta^B deity, with humble mess, 

In cleanly dish serv’d up, they nOw address.” 

^ Liv. 1. 8. Varro de Lingua Lat. ^ Quod novfssimi 
omnium inter deos numcrati sint. ^ Novitatum praesrdeg, 
quod omnia novitate constent atit redintegrentur. Apud 
Gy raid. Synt. i. * Arnob. 3. adv. Gentes. ^ Dc Nat. 
il^eor. 1. 2 . 
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C H A <P. III. 

A Piew of the PaKtheok. A more commodious 
Division of the Gods. 

P. T Cast my eyes very curiously every where abbtit 
J me, and yet 1 do not see the three c^sSes of 
the gods which you have just now described. ^ 
M. Because there is made here another and mot^ 
convenient division of them ; which We will folio W' 
also, if you please, in our discourse. 

P. How can I deny myself that most useful pleasure 
which I shall reap from your conversation ? 

M. You see that the three classes, which I mention- 
ed to you, arc here divided into six, and painted upoli 
the several parts of the Pantheon. 1. You see the ce- 
lestial gods and goddesses upon an arch. 2. The ter- 
restrial upon the wall on the right hand. S. The maw 
rine and river gods upon the wall of the lefti 4. Hit 
infernal on the lower apartment by the pavement. 

5. The minuti or seviones^ and rniscellanei before you. 

6. The adscriptitii and indigetes behind you. Our dis- 
course shall likewise consist of six parts ; in each of 
which I shall lay before you whatsoever I have found 
most remarkable amongst the best authors upon this 
subject, if so be you can bear with tny talkativeness. 

P. Sir, you jest when you call it talkativeness. 
Can any discourse be more pleasant to me ? 

ikF. Then, since it pleases you, let us sit down toge- 
ther a while : And, since the place is free from all 
company, we will take a deliberate view of the whole 
army of gods, and inspect them one after another ; be- 
ginning, as is fir, with the celestial, and so with Jove, 
according to the direction of the * poet. 

• Ab Jove principium Musae : Jovis omnia plena. 

♦♦ From the great father of the gods abt^ve 
My muse begins ; for all is full of Jove.” 

Virg. Eclog, 
B5 
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"CHHAP. IV. 

Of the Celestial Deities, 

i. ^ JwiTEit# His Imagt. 

comjaaonly called the c^lestiai are 
these that follow : Jupiter^ Apollo, Mars, 
lifercttry, ti^d Bacchus. The celestial goddesses zvt ]\x-- 
ao, V esta, Minerva or Pallas, V enus^ Luna, and Bello- 
na. We will begin with Jupiter, the king of them all. 

P. Where is Jupiter ? 

Af. Look up to the arch. You may easily know 
lum by his habit. He is^ the father of gods and king 
of men, whom you see sitting on a throne of ivory 
tihd gold, under a rich canopy^ with a beard, Riding 
thunder in his right hand, which he brandishes against 
the giants at his feet, whom he fornoerly pcn^i^tiered. 
ffis sceptre, they say, is made of cypress, which is a 
^mbol of the eternity of his empire,, because that 
Wood is free from corruption On his sceptre sits 
^ eagle, either becah^e he tyaa brought up by it^ ; or 
teretofore an eagle, resting his head^ portended 
his reign; or because, in hts wars with the giants'*, 
An eagle brought him his tbandet, and d)ence received 
the ititie of Jupiter’s armour-bearer He wcarsgolden 
and an embroidered cloak, adorned with yari.. 
4MIS flowers at^l^gures of animals : which Di|:^ysius 
the tyrant^ its li said^ tooiufrom hiia in Sici^^ and^ 
giving him a wdollen cloak instead of it, said, ^ That 
^hat would be more convenient for him in all sea- 

sons, since it was warmer in the winter, andjinuch 
^ lighter in the summer*^’ Yet let it not seem a ^nder 

• Divum p^c^'Utquc hominutn rex. Virg. i£n. r* Pau- 

^Apud LafV;. 1. g. 

Cob. jwii ar-^ 

inigb^. Virg. JEn. j. t Cicero dc Nat. Dwt. 1. 5 .. 
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to you, if by chance you should see him in another 
place, in another dress : For he is wont to be decked 
in several fashions, according to the various names he 
assumes, and according to the diversity of the peo- 
ple amongst whom he is worshipped. Particularly you 
will smile when you see him among the * Lacedaemo- 
nians without ears ; whereas the Cretans are so libe- 
ral to him in this particular that they give him four. 
So much for the figure of Jupiter. For,, if it were 
my design to speak of his statue, F should repeat here 
what ** Verrius says, that his face upon holidays 

ought to be painted with vermilion as the statues 
of the rest of the gods also used to be smeared with 
ointments,, and adorned with garlands, according to an 
observation of ^ Plautus. 

P. Was the power of darting thunder and lightning 
in the hands of Jupiter only ? 

M. The*^ Hetrurians teach us, that this power was 
committed to nine gods, but to which of them it does 
not plainly appear Some, besides Jupiter, mention 
Vulcan and Minerva, where the phrase,. Mincrvales^ 
manuhidt^ signifies thunder (as the books ot those, aur 
cient Hetrusci called strokes of thunder mamtbias)^^ 
because the noxious constellation of MiherVa is the 
cause of tempests in the vernal equinox.. * Others say, 
that thunder was also attributed to Juno, to Mars, 
and to the south wind ; and they reckon up several 
kinds oi^iX\\xx\iL^x%\,fulmina^ paremptaiia^ pestifeta^ 
popularia^ perniersOy renovatwa^ osUntatoria^ clara^fa-^ 
miliaria^ brufa^ consiliaria But the Romans commonly 
took notice of no more than two ; the ^ diurnal thun- 
der, which they attributed to Jupiter,, and the ® fiactur* 
/?a/, which they attributed to Summanus or Pluto. 

^ Plut, de Osir, et Isid. ** Ap. Gather, de jur. 

Plin, r. 33. cap. 7. * In Asinar. ^ Plin. 1 . 2. c. 

Serv. I. et a. iEn. ^ Serv, 8 Plin. 1 , 2 . C..43. 

52.. Amm, Marcell. 1 . 2. “ K^fuuwCoxiet. rwxTf^*>ut, 

® Ex. Guther.^ejur. man. lib. t. c. 3^ 
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SECiT. IL JftJFiTEk’s Descent (sni Education. 

P, kte Jupitef^s paretits ? 

W M. One answer will not fully satisfy this 
one question, since there is not one Jupiter, but ma- 
ny, who are sprung frotn different families* * Those 
** who Were skilled in the heathen mythology reckon 
** up three Jupiters j of which the first and second Were 
** born in Arcadia. The father of the one was ^Ether j 
frotn whom Proserpine and Libfer are Said to be born. 
The father of the other was Ccelus ; he is said to have 
I* begot Minerva. The third Was a Cretan, the son of 
Saturn, whose tomb is yet extant in the isle of Crete.” 
b But Varro reckoned up three hundred Jupiters ; and 
others reckon almost aninnunaerable company of them ; 
for there was hardly any nation which did not worship 
a Jupiter of their own, and suppObC him to be born a- 
mong themselves. But of all these the most famous 
Jupiter, according to the general opinion, is he whose 
mother Was Ops, and whose father was Saturn ; ta 
whom, therefore, all that the poets fabulously wrote 
a1>out the other Jupiters is usually ascribed. 

P. Where and by whom was this Jupiter educa- 
ted? 

M. He was educated where he was born, that is, 
upon the mountain Ida in Crete ; but by whom, the 
variety of opinions is wonderful. ^ For some affirm, 
that he was educated by the Curetes and Corybantes \ 
some say by the nymphs; and some by Amalthca, the 
daughter of Melissus, king of Crete. Others, on the 
contrary, have recorded that the bees fed him with; 
honey ; others, that a goat gaVe him milk. Not a 
few say, that he was nourished by doves ; some by 
an eagle ; many by a bear. And further, it is the 


• Tully dc Nat. Decrum, 1. 3 , 

'> Apud August, dc Civit. Euseb, Caes. 1. a« pra»]^* 
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opinioti of some> concerning the aforesaid 
that she was not the daughter of Melissus, as we 
mentioned, but the very goat which suckled Jupiter 5 
‘whose f born, it is said, he gave afterwards to his nur*. 
scs, with this admirable privilege, that whosoever pos^ 
sessed it should immediately obtain, every thing that 
he desired. They add besides, that after this goat was 
dead, Jupiter took her skin, and made a shield of it, 
with which he singly combated the giants ; whence 
that shield Was called .®gis *, from a Greek word 
which signifies a slie-goat, which at last he restored to 
and giving her a new skin, placed her a- 
^ ilatioQS. 


SECT. III. Exploits ^ 

P. Jupiter was a grown man, what did 

yV he perform worthy of memory ? 

M. He overcame in war the giants and the Titans 
(of whom we shall say more when we speak of Saturn), 
and also delivered his father Saturn from imprisonment j 
but afterward deposed him from the throne, and ba- 
nished him, because he formed a conspiracy against 
him ; and then divided the paternal inheritance with 
his two brothers, Neptune and Pluto ; as tnore largely 
will be shown in its proper place, when we speak, of 
of them apart. In fine, he so assisted and obliged 
yAli rtiankidd^ by the great favours he did, that he not 
/ only thence obtained the name of ^Jupiter, but he was 
advanced also unto divine, honours, and was esteemed 
the common father both of gods and men* Amongst 
^me of his most illustrious actions, ,we ought to re» 


Corwha Ainalthasae, *f A*ro t , , 

* Jupiter, quasi juvans pater* Cic. a. dc Nat, 
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member the story of Lycaon. For, when Jupiter harf 
heard a report concerning the wickedness and great 
impiety of men, it is said that he descended from 
heaven to the earth, to know the real truth of it, and 
that being come into the house of Lycaon, king of Ar- 
cadia, where he declared himself to be a god, whilst o- 
thers were preparing sacrifices for him, Lycaon derided 
him : nor did he stop here ; he added an abominable 
wickedness to his contempt ; and being desirous to 
try whether Jupiter was a god, as he pretended, he 
kills one of his domestic servants, and roasts and boils 
the flesh of him, and sets it on the table as a banquet 
for Jupiter ; wlio, abhorring the wretch’s barbarity, 
• fired the palace with lightning, and turned Lycaon 
into a wolf. 

P. Are there no exploits of his ? 

M„ Yes, indeed ; ^ but they are very lewd and dis* 
honourable: I am almost ashamed to mention them. 
For, was there any kind of lewdness of which he was 
not guilty ? or any mark of infamy that is not branded 
upon his name ? I will only mention a few actions of 
this sort among many. 

1. In the shape of a crow ® he ruined his sister Juno, 
who was born at the same birth with him, deluding 
her with promises of marriage : And how many wo- 
men does that pretence delude even now ? 

2. He violated the chastity of Danae, the daughter 
of Acrisius king of the Argives, though her father had 
shut her up in a tower ; because the oracle had fore- 
told that he should be slain by his grandson : For, 
changing himself into a** shower of gold, he slid down 
through the roofs and tiles of the place into the lady’s 
lap. And indeed, what place is there so fortified and 
guarded into which love cannot find a passage ? Is 
there any heart so very hard and stubborn that money 


^ Ovid. Metano. 1 . i. ^ Apollon. 4, Argon. ® Do^ 
roth. 2. Mttam. ^ Ovid. 4. Met. 
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cannot soften it ? What way is not safe, what passage 
is not open, what undertaking is impossible * to a god> 
who turns himself into money to make a purchase ? 

3. He corrupted ^ Leda, the wife of Tyndaius, king 
of Laconia, in the similitude of a swan : Thus a fair 
outside often veils the foulest temper, and is a beauti- 
ful cover to a most deformed mind. 

4. He abused ^ Antiope, the wife of Lycus, king of 
Thebes, in the likeness of a satyr. 

5 . He defiled Alcmena, the wife of Amphy trion, in 
her husband’s absence, in the likeness of Amphytrion 
himself. 

<5. He enflamed *-®gina, the daughter of ^Esophus, 
king of Boeotia, with love, in the similitude of fire (a 
lively representation of his crime), and robbed her of 
her chastity. 

7. He deflowered f Clytoris, a virgin of Thessalia, 
a great beauty, by turning himself into, What ? O rU 
diculous ! into an ant. And many times, indeed, it 
happens, that great mischiefs arise from very smaU 
beginnings. 

8. He debauched^ Calistho, the daughter of Lycaon, 
king of Arcadia, counterfeiting, which is very strange, 
the modesty and countenance of Diana. And yet he 
did not protect her from the disgrace that afterward 
followed. For as she began to grow big, and washed 
herself in the fountain with Diana and the other 
nymphs, her fault was discovered, and herself shame* 
fully turned away by Diana first, then changed by Juno 
into a bear. But why do I say shamefully ? when her 
disgrace was taken away by Jupiter, who advanced 
this bear into heaven, and made it a constellation, 
which by the Latins is called Ursa Major, and by the 
Greeks ['eauwJ Helice# 


* Converso in pretium Deo. Horat. 3. carm. ^ Arat. 
in Pliaenom. Ovid. 6. Metam. Idtm^ ibid. ^ Idem, 
ibid. f Arjiob. ap, Gyr. * Bocdt^ lib. 5. de Gen. 
Deorumi cap. 49., 
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0. He sent an ‘ eagle to snatch away the pretty boy 
Ganymede, the son of Tros> as he hunted upon tlie 
mountain Ida, Or rather he himself, being changed 
into an eagle, took him in hfs claws, and carried him 
up to heaven. He offered the same violence to Asteria, 
the dftughteir of Coeus, a young lady of the greatest 
modesty, to whom ^ he appeared in the shape of an 
eagle, and when he had ravished her, he carried her 
away in his talons. 

10. He undid ^ Europa, the daughter of Agenor, 
king of Phoenicia, in the form of a beautiful white 
bull, and carried her into Crete with him. See how 
many several beasts a man resembles who has once put 
off his modesty ! and by how many various fables 
this one truth is represented, that the very gods, by 
practice of impure lusts, become brutes. The bull, in 
reality, Was the ship upon which a bull was painted, 
in which Europa was carried away. In like manner, 
the horse Pegasus, that was painted upon Bellerephon’s 
ship, and the Ram, which was painted on that of 
Phryxus and Helle, created ample matter of fiction for 
the poets. But to return to our fable, Angeiior imme- 
diately ordered his son Cadmus to travel, and search 
every where for his sister Europa, wliich he did, but 
could no where find her. Cadmus dared not to re- 
turn without her, because, ^ by a sentence not less 
unjust to him than kind to his sister, his father had 
banished him for ever, unless he found her. Where- 
fore die built the city of Thebes, not far from the 


* Virg. 5. JEn. Ovid. Metam, xo. ^ Pulgent. Plan. 
^ Ovid. 6. Metam. ^ Ovid. 3. Metam. 

^ Cufh pater ignarus Cadmo perquirere raptam 
Imperat, et poenam, si non invenerit, addit 
Exilium, facto pius et sceleratus eodem. Id. Ib» 

Bid Cadmus tract, and find the ravish’d fair. 

Or hope no more to breathe Pl^enician air. 

Both jirst arid wicked in the same design ; 

The care was pious, but too great the 
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mountain Parnassus; and whereasit happened that his 
, companions that were with him were devoured by a 
certain serpent whilst they went abroad to fc tch vv au^r, 
he, to avenge their death, slew that serpent ; whose 
teeth he took out, and, by the advice of Minerv^'a, 
sowed them in the ground ; and suddenly a luirvest of 
armed soldiers sprouted up ; who, quarrelling among 
themselves, with the sanie speed that the', grew up, 
mowed one another down ngain, except in . five only, 
by whom that country was rdierward pec pled. At 
length Cadmus, and his w'ife Htrmione or Hetmonia, 
after much experience, and many proofs of the incon- 
stancy of fortune, were changed into serpents. ^ He is 
said to have invented sixteen of the letters of tlie Greek 
alphabet ; a, P>y 7, p /, a, >, e, 0-, r, u, which, 
in the time of the judges of Israel, he brought out of 
Phoenicia into Greece. Two hundred and fifty years 
after this, Palamedes added four more letters, namely, 
f* A* time of the siege of Troy ; although 

some affirm that Epicliarmus invented the letters ^ and 
A : And six bundled and fifty years after the siege of 
Troy, Simonides invented the other four letters, name- 
ly, w, u, 4.. Cadmus is also said to have taught the 
manner of writing in prose 5 and that he w'as the first 
among the Greeks, wlio consecrated statues to the lio- 
noiir of the gods. 

Now the historical meaning of the fable, perliap*, 
is this : ^ Cadmus was in truth king of Sidon, by na- 
tion a Kadmonite, as his name intimates ; of the num- 
ber of those mentioned by Moses. Which Kadmonites 
Were the same with the ^ Hiviies, who possessed the 
mountain Hermon, and were tlience also called He?'-- 
inonai : And so it came to pass, that the wife of 
Cadmus had the name of Hermonia or Hermioiie from 


* PI. 5. c. 29. Caes. 39. 24. ^ Bochart. 2. p. 

Gcogr, c. 9. Gen. xv. 19. ^ Idem cum 

liochart, ibid. 

3 
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the same mountain. And why is it said, that Cadmus’s 
companions were converted into serpents, unless be- 
cause the word Hevccus in the Syriac language signi- 
fies a serpent : Moreover, another word of a double 
signification in the same language occasioned the fa- 
ble, that armed soldiers sprouted from the teeth of 
the serpent : For * the same word signifies both ser^ 
pents teeth and brazen spear with which ^ Cadmus 
first armed his soldiers in Greece, being indeed the in- 
ventor of brass ; insomuch that the ore, of which brass 
is made, is from him even now called cadmia* As to 
the five soldiers which are said to survive all the rest 
of their brethren who sprouted out of the teeth of 
the serpent, the same Syriac word signifies 
and also a man ready for battle^ according as it is 
ferently pronouncedt 


SECT. IV. 


T TOW ihany names has Jupiter ? 

JlI M. They can hardly be numbered ; so 
many were the names which he obtained, either from 
the places where he lived or was worshipped, or from 
the things that he did. The most remarkable I will 
here set down alphabetically. 

The Greeks called j^mmosiy or Hammon, which 

name signifies sandy. He obtained this first name in 
Lybia, where he was worshipped under the figure of a 
ram ; because, when Bacchus was athirst in the fabu- 
lous desarts of Arabia, and implored the assistance 
of Jupiter, Jupiter appearing in the form of a ram, 


* Hygin. c. 2. 4. ^ Plin. 1 . 34. c. i. lo. ^ Boebartus 

ut supra. ^ Arenarius ab arena. Plut. ia 

Osir* V. Curt. U4. 
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opened a fountain with his foot, and discovered it to 
him. But others give this reason, because Jupiter in 
war wore a helmet, whose crest was a ram’s head* 
The Babylonians and Assyrians, whom he governed, 
oalled him * Belus^ who was the impious author of 
idolatry ; and because of the uncertainty of his de- 
scent, they believed that he had neither father mor 
mother ; and therefore he was thought the first of all 
gods: In different places and languages he was after- 
wards called Beely Baaly BalphegoVy Beels^ebuhy and 
Bel'zemen. 

Jupiter was called ^ Capitolinus from the Capitoline 
hill, upon the top whereof he had the first temple 
that ever was built at Rome ; which Tarquin the Elder 
first yowed to build, Tarquin the Proud built, and Ho- 
ratius the consul dedicated. He was besides called 
TarpeiuSy from the Tarpeian rock on which this tem- 
ple was built. He was also styled ^ Optimus Maximus , 
from his power and willingness to profit all men. 

He is also called ** Custos* There is in Nero’s coins 
an image of him sitting on his throne, which bears in 
its right hand thunder, and in its left a spear, with 
this inscription, ^Jupiter Gustos, 

Anciently, in some forms of oaths, he was commonly 
called ® Diespiiery the father of light; as we shall far- 
ther remark presently under the word Lapis ; and to the 
same purpose he was by the f Cretans called directly Dies* 
The title of Dodonaus was given him from the 
city Dodona in Chaonia, which was so called from 


• Beros. 1 . 4. Eusebius, 1 . i. przep. Evang. Hier, i. in 
Oseam. 

^ O Capitoline, quern, propter bencficia, populus Ro- 
«anu8 Optimum, propter vim, Maximum appcllavit. Tull* 
de Nat. Deorum, 1. 

^ Plin. Liv. Plut. Tacit. 19. 

^ Apul de Mundo, Senec. 2. qu. nat. 

* C^aai diei pater. Var. de lingua Latina. 

Macrob. in Saturn, ap. Bochart in Georg. 
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Dodoiia, a nyniph of the sea. Near to which city 
there was a grove sacred to Jupiter, planted wi^h o tks, 
and famous Wcausc in it wab the t*nost ancient oracle 
of all Greece. Two doves delivered responses there to 
those who consulted u. Or, us others use to say, ^ the 
leaves of the oaks themselves became vocal, and gave 
forth oracles. 

He w^'as named ^ EliciuSy ** Because the prayers of 

men may bring him down fi*om heaven.’’ 

The name Feretrrus is gi\nen him^ because ^ he 

smites his enemies or because he is “ the ^ giver of 

peace *5” for, When a peace was made, the sceptre by 
which the ambassadors svvore^ and the flint- stone on 
which they confirmed their agreement, were fetched 
out of his temple : or, lastly, because after they had o- 
vercome their enemies, they * carried the grand spoils 
(spoUa opvna) to liis temple. Romulus first presented 
such spoils to Jupiter after he had slain Acron, king of 
Coenina; and Cornelius Gallus oficred the same spoils 
after he had conquered Toiumnius, king of Hetruria ; 
and, thirdly, M. Marcellas, nlien he had vanquished 
Viridomaius, king of the Gauls, as we read in ^ Vir- 
gil. Those spoils were called opimu which one ge- 
neral took from the other in battle. 

Fulminatory or ® Cerauniusy iu Greek is 

® Alex, ab Alex. c. 2. 

^ coelo precibus eliciatur, aic Ovid. Fast. 3. 

Eliciunt cocio te, Jupiter ; unde minores 

Nunc quoque te celebrant, Eliciurnque vocant. 

Jove can’t resist the just man’s cries, 

They bring him down e’en from the skies ; 

Hence he’s Ellcws call’d.” 

i A feriendo, quod hostes feriat. ** vel a ferenda pace. 
Fest. 

^ Vel a ferenclis epoliis opimis in ejus templum. Plut. 
in Rom. Dion. 2. 

'“Tertiaque arma Patrl suspendet capta Q^irlno. ALn 6. 

“ And the third spolts shall graxc Fcretrian ]ovc.” 

** Serv. ibid. 
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Jiipitoi’s title, from burling thunder, which is thought 
to be his proper office, if we believe the p poets. 

In Lycia they worshipped him under the ^ name of 
Gragusy [GrafisiosJ and Genii or. 

In y^.gium, about the sea-coasts, he is said to have 
had a temple, with the name oi \Homogynus. 

At Pr^neste he w’as called Imperator. ® There was 
a most famous statue of him there, afterward transla- 
ted to Roiue- 

Hc w' as called ^ because he was worshipped 

in Latiiim, a country of Italy ; whence the^ Latin fes- 
tivals are deoQminated,to which all those cities of Italy 
resorted who desired to be partakers of the solemnity, 
and brought to Jupiter several oblations: Particularly 
a bull was sacrificed at that time, in the common name 
of them all, whereof every one took a part. 

The name Lapi’f, or, as others write, Lapideus^ was 
given him by the Romans, who believed that an oath, 

made in the name of Jupiter Lapis, was the most 
-solemn of all oaths. And it derived either from 
the stone which was presented to Saturn by his wife 
Ops, who said it w^as Jupiter, in which sense ^ Euse- 
bius says that Lapis reigned in Crete ; or from the 
flint-stone, which, in making bargains, the swearer 
held ill his hand, and said, If knowingly I deceive, so 
*Met Diespi ter, saving the City and the Capitol, cast me 


P Hornt. Carm. and Virgil, .^n. i. 

O qui res hominumque deii;nque 

jEternip regis imperlis, et fultnine terres. 

“ O king of gods and fi^cn, whose awful hand 1 
‘‘ Disperses tluinder on the seas and land ; 

Dispensing all with absolute command.” J 
^ Lycophron. *' Virg. 1. i. et 4. iEu. 

* Pdusan. et Hesych. Liv. 6. 

^ Cic. pro Milone, 86. Dion. I,. 

* feriae ''' Juramentnra per Jovstn Lapidem 

omnium sarctissimum. Ctc, 7. Epist. 12. ^ In 
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away from all that’s good, as I cast away this stone 
whereupon he threw the stone away. The Romans 
had another form, not unlike to this, of making bar- 
gains. It will not be amiss to mention it here : * ** If 
with evil intention I at any time deceive ; upon that 
day, O Jupiter, so strike thou me, as I shall this 
day strike this swine, and so much the more strike 
thou, as thou art the more able and skilful to do 
it 5” whereupon he struck down the swine. 

In the language of the people of Campania, he is 
called Lucesius from lux; and among the Latins ■ Dus^ 
piter from dies. Which names are given to Jupiter, 
^ because he cheers and comforts us with the light 
of the day as much as with light itself or, because 
was believed to be the cause of light 
The people of Elis used to celebrate him by the ti- 
tle of ^ Martins. 

He was also called * Muscarius, because he drove 
away the flies : For, when Hercules’s religious exerci- 
ses were interrupted by a multitude of flies, he there- 
upon offered a sacrifice to Jupiter, which being finish- 
ed, all the flies flew away.. 

He was named ^Nicep^rus^ that is, carrying victory; 
and, by the oracle of Jupiter Nicephorus, the emperor 
Adrian was told that he should be promoted to the 
empire. Livy often mentions him ; and many coins 


^ Si sciens fallo, me Dieapiter, salva urbe, areeque bonii 
ejiciat, ut ego hunc lapidem. Feet. ap. Lil. 

^ Si dolo malo aliquando fallam, tu illo die, Jupiter, me 
sic ferito, ut ego hunc porcum hodie feriam; tantoque ma» 
gis ferito, quanto- magis pates, pollesque. Liv. 1 . i. 

* Serv. 9, iEn. 

^ Quod nos die ac luce quasi vita ipsa afficeret ac jura- 
rct. Aul. Gel. 

^ Festus. ^ Zivf, Jupiter pugnax. Plut. in Pyrrho. 

« muscarum abactor. Pausan. 5^ Eliac. 

f /, Victoriam gestans. JElian. Spart. in A- 

driani vita. 
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arc extant, in which is the image of Jupiter bearing 
victory in his hand 

He was called also ^Opitulus^ or Opitulator^xh^ Help^ 
er ; and Centipeda^ from his stability; because those 
things stand secure and firm which have many feet- 
He was called Stahilitor and Tigellus^ because he sup- 
ports the world. Almus also and Alumnus ^ because he 
cherishes all things : And Ruminus from Ruma^ which 
signifies the nipple, by which he nourishes animals. 

He is also named Olympius from Olympus, the name 
of the master who taught him, and of the heaven where- 
in he resides; or of a city which stood near the mount* 
ain Olympus, and was anciently celebrated far and near, 
because there a temple was dedicated to Jupiter, and 
games solemnized every five years. * To this Jupiter 
Olympius the first cup was sacrificed in their festivals. 

When the Gauls besieged the Capitol, an altar was 
erected to Jupiter ^ Pistor ,* because he put it into the 
minds of the Romans to make loaves of bread, and 
throw them into the Gauls tents ; whereupon the siege 
was raised. 

The Athenians erected a statue to him, and worship- 
ped it upon the mountain Hymettus, giving him in 
that place the title of • Pluvius. This title is men- 
tioned by “ Tibullus. 

Preedator was also his name ; not because he pro- 
tected robbers, but because, out of all the booty taken 
from the enemy, one part was due to him. “ For, 
when the Romans went to war, they used to devote to 


® Quasi opis lator. Fest. Aug, 7. de Civit. 

Pausan. Att. et Iliac. Liv. 1 . 4. dec. 4. 
i Pollux. 

^ A pinsendo. Ovid. 6. Fast. Lact. 1 . 1 2. Liv. L 5. 
^ Thurnut. in Jovrn. 

Arida nec pluvio supplicat herba Jovi. 

Nor the parch’d grass for rain to Jove doth call/’ 
^ Serv. 5. JEn, 
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the gods a part of tlie spoil that they should get, 
for that reason there was a temple at Rome dedicated 
to Jupiter Praedator. 

He was called as appears by Virgil 

when he speaks of the name Feretrius. 

Rex and Regiiator are his common titles in p Virgil, 
Homer, and Ennius. 

Jupiter is also called ^ StatoVy whicli title he first 
Iiad from Romulus on this occasion : When Romulus 
was fighting with the Sabines, his soldiers began to fi} ; 
whereupon Romulus, as ^ Livy relates, thus prayed to 
Jupiter, ‘‘ O thou father of the gods and mankind, at 
this place atleastdrive back the enemy, take away the 
fearof theRomans,andstop their dishonourable flight- 
And I vow to build a temple to thee upon the same 
place, that shall bear the name of "Jupiter Statoryiox a 
monument to posterity, that it was from thy imme- 
diate assistance that Rome received its preservation/* 
After this prayer the soldiers stopped, and, returning 
again to the battle, obtained the victory ; whereupon 
Romulus conseerj^ed a temple to Jupiter Stator. 

The Greeks caned him [^Soter~\ Serz^afor^y the 
Saviour^ because he delivered them from the Medes. 
Conservator also was his title, as appears from divers 
of Dioclesian’s coins, in which his effigy stands, with 
thunder brandishing in his right hand, and a spear in 
his left ; with this inscription, Conservatori, In others 


^ Note in page 20. 

P Divum pater atque hondnuna rex, Virg. i. et lo. 

The father of the gods, and king of men.” 

Summt regnator Olympi. iEn. 7. 

Ruler of the highest heaven.” 

^ A stando vel sistendo. 

^ 'fu pater dcQm homlnumque, bine saltern arcc hostem/ 
deme terrorem Romanis, fugamque foedam siste. Hie ego, 
tibi temphim Statori Jovi, quod monumentum sit posteris 
tua present! ope servatam urbe esse, voveo. Liv, 1 . i, 

* Strabo, 1 . 9. Arian. 8. dc Gcbt. Akx. 
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instead of thunder, he holds forth a little Image of vlc- 
rory, with this inscription : fovi conservatori orhisy to 
Jupiter the conservator of the world. 

The augurs called ' him Tonans and Fulgens, And 
the emperor Augustus dedicated a temple to him so 
called, wherein was a statue of Jupiter, to which a 
little bell was fastened Pie is also called B^^ovTa/#c 
\^Brontatos^ by Orpheus ; and by Apuleius ^ Tonitrua* 
Hsy the Thunderer : And an inscription is to be seen 
upon a stone at Rome, Brontonti. 

^ Trioculus, [^Tf iophthalmos^ was also an 

epithet given him by the Grecians, who thought that 
lie had three eyes, with one of wliich he observed the 
affairs of heaven, with another the affairs of the earth, 
and with the third he viewed the sea affairs. Tliere 
was a statue of him of this kind in Priamus^s palace at 
Troy ; which, besides the two usual eyes, had a third 
in the forehead. 

. ^ ^ Vejovisy or VejupiteVy and FediuSy that is, Little Ju- 
piter, was his title wlien he was described without his 
thunder, viewing angrily short spears which he held in 
his hand. The Romans accounted him a fatal and nox- 
ious deity ; and therefore they worshipped him only 
that he might not hurt them. 

Agrippa dedicated a Pantheon to Jupiter VltoVy the 
Avenger, at Rome, according to * Pliny. 

^ He was likewise called * Xeniusy or Hospitalisy Hos- 
pitable ; because he was thought the author of the laws 
and customs concerning hospitality. Whence the Greeks 
call presents given to strangers Xenia, as the Latins 
called them Lautia. 

z VC is the proper name of Jupiter, because 

he gives life to animals. 


^ Cic. de Nat. Deor.I, i. ^ Dio. 1 . 5. ^ Ap. Lil. Gyr. 

Synt. 2. p. 82. ^ Pausan. ap. eundem, ^ Cic. de Nat. Dcor. 
5. Ovid, in Fast.l. 5. ^ Plin. 36 15. * Serv. in r. 

.^n. pro Deiot. Plut. qii. Rom. Deraost. Or. de legation 
^ Aro T^c pliurnut. de Jove. 

C 
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SECT. V. The Signification of the Fabky a7id what is 
understood hy the name of JuPiTER, 

P. XJTOU have told me the dreams gf the poets a- 
JL bout Jupiter ; now, pray. Sir, let me know 
what the historians and mythologists affirm concerning 
him. 

Af. Very willingly. * Jupiter was king of Crete, 
and, according to Eusebius, cotemporary with the pa- 
triarch Abraham. This Jupiter deposed his father, and 
afterwards divided by lot the kingdom with his two 
brothers Neptune and Pluto. And because the eastern 
part of the country w^as by lot given to Jupiter, the 
western to Pluto, and the maritime parts to Neptune, 
they took occasion from hence to feign, that Jupiter 
was the god and king of the heavens, Neptune of tlie 
sea, and Pluto of bell. Nay, Jupiter’s name was so 
lionoured by posterity, that all kings and princes were 
from him called foves^ and the queens funones, from 
Juno the wife of Jupiter. 

CoiKerning the mythologists, or the interpreters of 
fables, I shall only make this observation. There in 
these kind of things such a vast diversity of opinions 
among them ; and, which is yet worse, the accounts 
that many of them give are so vague and trifling, so 
incongruous to the very fable which they pretend to 
explain, that I think it better to write notliing from 
them, than to trouble the reader with those things that 
will not probably satisfy him ; wliich when I cannot 
effect, I will pass the business over in silence, and leave 
h to every one’s discretion to devise his own interpreta- 
tions. For it is better that he himself should be the au- 
thor of his own mistake, than to be led into it by an- 
other; because a slip is more tolerable and easy wlien we 


* Apud Salian. in Ann. ct Epitome Tursellini. 
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ourselves fall down, than when others violently push 
us down at unawares ; yet, whenever the place re- 
quires that I must give my exposition of these fables, 
in order to discover some meaning that is not repug- 
nant to common sense, I will not be wanting in my 
duty. By the present fable I may justify my words; 
for observe only flow various are men’s opinions con- 
cerning the signification of the name Jupiter^ and you 
may guess at the rest. 

The natural philosophers many times think that 
^ heaven is meant by the name of Jupiter ; whence 
many authors express the thunder and lightning, which 
come from heaven, by these phrases : yove tonantCyfuU 
gente^ &c. ; and in this sense ^ Virgil used the word 0- 
lympus. 

^ Others imagined that the air, and the things that 
are therein contained, as thunder, lightning, rain, me- 
teors, and the like, are signified by the same name. In 
which sense ® Horace is to be understood, when he 
lays suh fove, that is, in the open air. 

Some, on the contrary, call the air Juno, and the 
fire Jupiter ; by which the air being warmed becomes 
fit for the generation of things. ^ Others again call 
the sky Jupiter, and the earth Juno ; because out of 
the earth all things spring ; which Virgil has elegantly 
expressed in tho second book of his Georgies 


^ Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 

^ Panditur iiiterca domus omnipotentis Olympl. jEn. 10. 
“ Meanwhile the gates of heaven unfold.** 

^ Thcocr, Eel. 4. 

Jacet sub Jove frigido, id est, sub Dio, t:v 
H or. Od. I. 
f Lucuet. 1 . I. 

® Turn pater omnipotens forcundis imbribus aether 
Conjiigis in greminm lactae dcscendit, et oinnes ^ 

Magnus alit, magno commistus corpore, fetus 
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Euripides thought %6 when he said that the sky 
ought to be called Summus Leusy the Great God. 

^ Platons opinion was different ; for he thought that 
the sun was Jupiter ; and*^ Homer, together with the 
aforesaid Euripides, thinks that he is fate ; which fate 
is, according to * Tally’s definition, “ The cause from 
all eternity, why suth things, as were already past, 
were done ; and wliy such things, as are doing at 
present, be as they are ; and why such things as are 
to follow hereafter, shall follow accordingly,” In 
short, others by Jupiter understahd the soul of the 
world ; which is diffused not only through all human 
bodies, but likewise through all the parts of the unu 
verse, as " Virgil poetically describes it. 

I do not regard the moral signification of the fable ; 
that would be an endless labour, and is no part of our 
present business* It is free, as I said above, for every 
one to think what he pleases, and, according to the 
proverb, to abound in his own sense. 


* Apud Cjc, de Nat. ^ In Phsed, ^ Odyss. 24 . 

* Eterna rerum causa ; cur ca, quae prctericrint, facta 
tint; et ca, quae instant, fiant; ct ca, quae consequentur, 
futura tint. Cic, i. de DIvinat. 

® Arat. init. Astron. 

* Coehirn ac terras, camposque I’quentes, 

Lncentpmque globum Lunae, Titaniaque astra, 

Spiritus intusalit, totamquc infnsa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corporc rriscct. 

— ■ ** The heaven and earth’s compacted frame. 

And flowing waters, and the starry frame, 

And both the radiant lightt, one common soul 
Inspires, and feeds, and animates the whole. 

** This active Mind, infus’d through all the space, 

Unites and mingles with the mighty mass.”— ^n. 6. 
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CHAP. V. 

SECT, L Apollo. His Image. 

JP, 13 UT what is that ° beardless youth, with long 
Jj hair, so comely arid graceful, who wears a 
laurel crown, and sliines in garments embroidered with 
gold, with a bow and arrows in one hand, and a harp 
in the other ? 

M. It is the image of Apollo who is at other times 
described holding a shield^ in one hand, and the graces 
in the other. And because he has a threefold power 
in heaven, where he is called So/ ; in earth, where 
he is named Liber Pater ; and in hell, where he is 
stiled Apollo ; lie is usually painted with these three 
things ; A harp, a shield, and arrows. The harp 
shows that he bears rule in heaven, where all things 
are full of harmony ; the shield describes his office 
in earth, where he gives health and safety to terres* 
trial creatures \ his arrow^s show his authority in hcll^ 
for he sends whomsoever he strikes with them into 
hell. 

Sometimes he is painted with a crow and a hawk 
flying over liis head, a w’olf and a laurel tree on one 
side, and a swan and a cock on the other ; and under 
his feet grashoppers creeping. The crow is sacred to 
him, because he foretels the weather, and shows the 
different changes of it by the clearness or hoarseness of 
his voices The swan likewise endued with divina- 
tion, ^ because, foreseeing his happiness in death, he 


® Horat, ad Callimacli. ^ Porphyr. de sole, ^ Cy^iii 
non sine causa Apolliiii dicati sunt, quod ab eo diviuatto* 
ncm habere videantur, quia praevidenies quid in snorte boni 
sit, cum' eaniu ct voluptate moriuntur. Tull, Quseetk 
Ifusc. I. 
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dies with singing and pleasure. The wolf is no’t unac- 
ceptable to him, not only because he spared his flock 
when he was a shepherd, but because vhe furiousness 
of heat is expressed by him, and the perspicuity and 
sharpness of his eyes most fitly represent the foresight 
of prophecy. The laurel tree is of a very hot nature, 
always flourishing, and conducing to divination and 
poetic raptures ; and the leaves of it, put under the 
pillow, was said to produce true di earns. The hawk 
Jhas eyes as bright as the sun ; the cock foretels his ri- 
sing ; and the grashoppers so entirely depend on him, 
that they owe their rise and subsistence to his heat and 
influcine. * 


SECT. II. Descent of Apollo. 

P. # JfTHAT family was Apollo born of ? 

YY M. You shall know after you have first 
heard how many Apollos there were. 

P. How many ? 

M. Four. The first and most ancient of them was 
born of Vulcan : The second was a Cretan, a son of 
one of the Corybantes : The third was born of Jupiter 
and Latona : The fourth was born in Arcadia, called 
by the Arcadians Homius. ^ But though,’* as Cicero 
gays, there were so many Apollos, yet all the rest of 
** them are seldom mentioned, and all that they did is 

ascribed to one of them only, namely to him that 
** was born of Jupiter and Latona.” 

P. In what place was Apollo the son of Latona 
born ? 

M. I will tell you more than you ask ; they say the 
the thing was thus : Latona, the daughter of Coeus the 
Titan, conceived twins by Jupiter : Juno, incensed at 


' Atque, cum tot ApolHnes fuerint, reliqui omnes si- 
lentur, omuesque res aliorum gestje ad unum Apollinem, Jo- 
via ct Laton* filium, referuntur. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 3. 
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it, sent the serpent Python against her ; and Latona,. ta 
escape the serpent^ * fled into the island of Delos ; where 
the brought forth Apollo and Diana at the same time*. 

SECT. III. Actions of Apollo.- 

P. T5 Y what means was Apollo advanced to the 
highest degree of honour and worship ? 

M, By these four especially ; By the invention of 
phvsic, music, poetry, and rhetoric, which is ascribed 
to him ; and ilieret'oie he is supposed to preside over 
the muses. It is said that he taught the arts of foretell^ 
ing events, and shooting with arrows ; when therefore 
he had benefited mankind infinitely by these favburs^ 
they worshipped him as a god. “ Hear how gloriously 


• Hesiod. 

* —Nescis, temeraria, ncscis 

Quern fugias, ideoque fugis— 

Jupiter est genitor. Per me quod eritque, fuitque, 
Estque, patet. Per me concordant carmina nervis ; 
Certa quidem nostra, cst nostra tamen una sagitta 
Certior, in vacuo quse vulnera pectorc fecit. 

Inventum Mediciua meum cst, Opiferque per orbem 
Dicor, et herbarum est subjecta potentia nobis. 

“ Stop thy rash flight, stay, lovely nymph, *tis I ; 

** No common >vrctch, no barbarous enemy ; 

** Great Jove’s my father ; I alone declare 
“ What things past, present, and what future are. 

By me the untaught rustic sweetly sings, 

“ I softest notes compose to sounding strings. 

“ My shafts strike sure, but one, alas} was found 
“ A surer, my unpracti:>M heart to wound : 

“ Physic’s divine invention’s all my own,. 

“ And I a helper through the world am known : 

All herbs I th’roughly know, and all their use j 
Their healing virtues and their baneful juic^.*’ 

Ovid. Mctsiw. 
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he himself repeats his accomplishments of mind and 
Jiature, where he magnifies himself to the flying nymph 
whom he passionately loved. 

P. What memorable things did he perform.? 

M. Many ; but especially these. 

1. He destroyed all the Cyclops, the forgers of Ja« 
piter’s thunderbolts, with his arrow's, to revenge the 
death of .flEsculapius his son, whom Jupiter had killed 
with thunder, because, by the help of his physic, he 
revived the dead. ^ Wherefore for this act Apollo 
was cast down from heaven, and deprived of liis di- 
t'inity, exposed to the calamities of the world, and 
commanded to live in banishment upon the eailh ; In 
this distress ^ he was conrpelled by want to look after 
Admeius’s cattle : where, tired with pleasure, to pass 
away his time, it is said that he first invented and 
formed a harp. After this Mercury got an opportu- 
nity to drive away a few of the cattle of liis herd by 
stealth ; for which, while Apollo complained and threat- 
cd to punish him, unless he brought the same cattle 
back again, his harp was also stolen from him by Mer- 
cury ; ^ so that he could not forbear turning his anger 
into laughter. 

2. He raised the walls of the city of Troy by the 
music of the harp alone, if we may believe the ® poet. 

Some sav ^ that there was a stone ujjon which Apollo 
only laid down his harp, and the stone by the touch 


^ Lnclan. Dial Mort. 

^ Paiisan, in Eliac. 

^ Hor, 1 . Carm. 

^ Ilioii aspic'ics, firmataque turribus altis 
Mcenia, Apoliiniae structo canuic lyrac. 

Ovid. Epist. Parid. 

‘‘ Troy you shall see, and walls divine adai»re ; 

** Built by the music oi Apollo’s lyrc.’^ 

^ Pausan. in Attic. 
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it became so melodious, that whenever it was sttack 
with another stone it sounded like a harp. 

3. By misfortune he killed Hyacinthus, a pretty and 
ingenicus boy that he loved. For, whilst Hyacinthus 
and he were playing together at quoits, Zephyrus was 
enraged, because Apollo was better beloved by Hyacin* 
tiius than himself, and having an opportunity of re- 
venge, he puffed the quoit that Apollo cast against Hy^ 
acinthus’s head, by which blow he fell down dead ; 
whereupon Apollo caused the blood of the youth, that 
was spilt upon the earth, to produce flowers called vio^ 
lets, as ^ Ovid finely expresses 

Besides, he was passionately in love with CyparIs-»- 
sus, ajiother very pretty boy, who, when he had un-r 
fortunately killed a fine deer, which he exceedingly lo- 
ved, and had brought up from its birth, was so melan- 
choly for his misfortune, that he constantly bewailed' 
the loss of his deer,, and refused all comfort. ^ Apollo^ 
because before his death he had begged of the gods that 
his mourning might be made perpetual, in pity changed' 
him into a cypress tree, the branches of which were 
always used at funerals^^ 


® Ecce, cruor qui fusus humo signaverat herbas, 

D esinit esse cruor, Tyrioque niteiitior ostro 
Flus ontur,. formamque capit, quam hlia ; si non 
Purpureua* color his, argenteus esset in iJlis.- 
“ Behold the blood, which late the grass bad dy'd. 

Was now no blood, from whence a flower full blown,. 
Far brighter than the Tyrian scarlet shone, 

** Which seem’d the same, or did resemble right 
^ A lily, changing but the red to white. — Ovid. lO^ 

b mun usque supremum 

Hoc petit a superis, ut tempore lugeat omni. 

Ingeiauit tristisque deus, lugebere nobis, 

Lugebisque alios,, aderisque duientibus, inquit.- 
Implores that he might never cease to mourn : 

When Phoebus sighing, I for thee will mourn, 

Mourn thou for others, herses still adorn.’' 

Ovid. Met» 19 ^ 
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4 . He fell violently in love with the virgin Daphne, 
so famous for her modesty. When he pursited her 
while she fled to secure her chastity from the violence 
of his passion, she was changed into a laurel, the most 
chaste of trees ; which is never corrupted with the vi- 
olence of heat or cold, but remains always flourishing, 
always pure. ^ There is a story about this virgin-tree, 
which better deserves our admiration than our belief. 
A certain painter was about to draw the picture of A- 
pollo upon a table made of laurel wood : And it is 
said, that the laurel would not suffer the colours to 

"stick to it, as though the dead wood was sensible, and 
did abhor the picture of the impure deity, no less than 
if Daphne herself was within it. 

5. He courted also a long time the nymph Bolina^ 
but never could gain her ; for she chose rather to 
throw herself into the river and be drowned than yield 
to his lascivious flames. Nor did her invincible mo- 
desty lose its reward. She gained to herself an immor- 
tality by dying so ; and, sacrificing her life in the de- 
fence of her virginity, she not only overcaine Apollo, 
but the very powers of death. She became immor- 
tal. 

6. Leucothoe, the daughter of Orchamus king of 
Babylon, was not so tenacious of her chastity ^ for she 
yielded at last to Apollo’s desires. ^ Her father could 
not bear this disgrace brought on his family, and ihere- 


3 TIban. in Progymn. 

Pausan. 1. 7 . 

I — — —— - defodit alte 

Crudus homo, tumulumque super gravis addit areaae^ 
Interr’d her lovely body in the earth, 

And on it rais’d a tomb of heavy sand, 

^ Whose pond’rous weight her rising might with&tand.’*^ 
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Sore buried her alive. “ Apollo was greatly grieved at 
this, and though he could not bring her again to life^ 
he poured nectar upon the dead body, and thereby 
turned it into a tree that drops frankincense. These 
amours of Leucothoe and Apollo had been discovered 
to her father by her sister Clytie, whom Apollo for- 
merly loved but now deserted ; which she seeing, pt- 
I ed away, with her eyes continually looking up to the 
*un, and at last was changed into a “ flower called Sun^* 
flower^ or Heliotrope. 

7. Apollo was challenged in music by Marsyas, a 
proud musician ; and when he had overcome him, ® A-^ 
polio flayed him, because he had dared to contend with 
him, and afterwards converted him into the river of the 
same name in Phrygia, 

8. But Midas, king of Phrygia, having foolishly 
determined the victory to the god Pan, when Apollo 
and he sang together, p Apollo stretched his ears to the 
length and shape of asses ears. Midas endeavoured to 


Nectare odorato sparsit corpusqiie locumque, 

Mnltaque conquestus, tanges tamen aethera dixit. 

Pioiinus imbutum ccelesti ncctare corpus 
I^clituit, tcrranique i^uo madtfccit odore ; 

Virgaque per glcbas, sensim radicibus act is, 

1 hurea suircxil, tumulumqiie caciimine ruplt. 

He moui trd lier loss, and spiinkled all her hcTsc 
W ith balmy nectar, and more precious tears. 

1 hen said, since fate does here our jojs defer, 

Thou shall ascend to hear'n, and bless me there ; 

Her body straight, embalm’d with hcav’nly art,^ 

Did a sweet odour to the ground impart,' 

“ And from the grave a beauteous tree arise, 

That cheers the gods with pleasing sacrifice.’^ 

. 4 * 

Ovid, Metam. 4, ® Ovid. Fast. 6, 

P — ^ partem damnatur in unam ; 

Induiturque aurcs lente gradientis aselli. 

Punish’d in the offending p>art, he bears 

Upon his scull a slow-pac’d ass’s ears,” — Met^, 1, 6,. 

C 6 
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hide his disgrace, as well as he could, by his hnir : 
But, however, since it was impossible to conceal it from 
his barber, he earnestly begged the man, and prevailed 
with him, by great promises, not to divulge what he 
saw to any person. But the barber was not able to 
contain so wonderful a secret longer ; wherefore ^ he 
went and dug a hole, and putting his mouth to it, 
whispered these words, King Midas has asses ears 
then filling up the ditch with the earth again, he went 
away. But, O wonderful and strange I The reeds that 
grew out of that ditch, if they were moved by the least 
blast of wind, did utter the very same words which tlie 
barber had buried in it i to wit, ** King Midas has the* 
ears of an ass 

SECT. IV. Names of Apollo. 

^ A S the Latins call him Sol because there is but; 

one sun ; so some think the Greeks give liinx 
the name * Apollo for the same reason; Though '^others, 
think that he is called Apollo, either because he diives 
away diseases, or because he darts vigoroudy his rays. 

He is called “ Cynthius from the mountain Cynthus, 
in the island pf Delos, from whence Diana also is called, 


^ aecedit, humumquc • 

EfFodit, et domini.quales conspexerit aurCs,. 

Voce refert parva. 

He dug a, hole, and in, it whispering said^ 

What monstrous ears sprout from King Midas* head 

Metam. 1. 15.. 

Ares asininas habet Rex Midas. 

* Ah pafticula privativa, ct »oavi. quemadmodum Sol,, 
quod sit solus. Chrysip., apud Gyn ' Synt. 7.. p. 219. arro 
rev aruxxecTlnf votrovi, ab abigendis morbis, vel rev raKKnf 
“^ar. dc Lin^. Lnt. f lut. apud PhurDut^ 
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And he is named Delius from the same island, be- 
cause he was born there. Or, as f some say, because 
Apollo (who is the sun) by his light makes all things 
manifest ; for which reason he is called * Phancsus. 

He is named Delphiniusy ^ Because he killed the ser- 
pent Python, called Delphis ; or else, because, when 
Castilius, a Cretan, carried men to the plantations, A- 
pollo guided him in the shape of a dolphin. 

His title Delphicus comes from the city Delphi in 
Boeotia, which city is said to be the * navel of the 
earth ; because when Jupiter, at one time had sent for 
two eagles, the one from the east, and the other from 
the west, they met together, by equal flights, exactly 
at this place. ^ Here Apollo had the most famous 
temple in the world, in which he * uttered the oracles to 
those who consulted him ^ but he received them first 
from Jupiter. They say that this famous oracle be- 
came dumb at the birth of our Saviour j and when Au- 
gustus, who was a great votary of Apollo, desired to 
know the reason of its silence, the oracle answered 
^ him, that in Judea a child was born, who was the su- 
preme God, and had commanded him to depart, and re- 
turn no more answers. 

Apollo was likewise called " Didymus^ which word 


f Fcstiis cuncta facit i. e, manifesta. * h-no Tcv 
appaiere. Macrob, tt Phurnut. ^ Pausan. in Attic^. 

» Pausan, ofifaKot rn^ yn, i. umbilicus ten as. ^ Phurnut% 
l^actant. 

^ -$l8cul. in Sacerd.. 

™ Me puer Hebraeus, divos Dcus ipse gubemansj, 

Cedere sedc jubet, triatcmque redire sub orcum ; 

Aris ergo dchinc nostris abscedito, Caesar. 

** An Hebrew child, whom the blest gods adore, 

“ Has bid me leave these shrines, and pack to hell. 

So that of oracles Pve now no more : 

“ Away then from our altar, and farewell.’’ 

• A verbo gcmelji. Macrob# ap. GyraL synt#, 7^. 
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in Greek signifies tv^ins^ by which are meant the twa 
great luminaries of heaven, the sun and the moon,, 
which alternately enlighten the world by day and 
night. 

He was also called “ which signifies either a 

shepherd^ because he fed the cattle of Admetus ; or, 
because the sun, as it were, feeds all things that the 
earth generates, by his heat and influence. Or per- 
haps this title may signify ^ lawpver ^ and w’as given 
him because he made very severe laws when he was 
king of Arcadia. 

He is called Panrif either from ^ allaying sorrows,^ 
or from his exact skill in hunting ; wherefore he is arm- 
ed with arrow's. And we know that the sun strikes 
us, and often hurts us with his rays, as with so many 
darts. By this name his mother Latona, and 

the spectators of the combat, encouraged Apollo when 
he fought with the serpent Pj'thon, crying frequently, 
^ ** Strike him, Paean, witli thy darts.” By the same name 
the diseased invoke his aid, crying, ^ “Heal us, Paean.” 
And hence the custom came, tliat not only all hymns 
in the praise of Apollo were called Pccancsy but also in 
all songs of triumph in the celebration of ail victories?, 
men ciied out, lo Ptvan, After this manner the airy 
and wanton lover in ^ Ovid acts his tnuinph too. 
And from this invocation Apollo himselt was caiied lucv. 


* e, pastor, quod pavit Admeti gregeiu, vel 

quod quasi pascat omnia'. Phurnut. Macrob. Lexy 

Macrob. Cic. dc Nat. Deor. 3. ^ to rac avi«f, 

a sedando molestias, vel to ratm, a feriendo. Festus. 
d It nKiJv, j^ce vd immittc, Paean 5 nempe tela in feram. 
c If medcre Paean. 
f Dicite To Paean, ct lo, bis dicite, Paean ! 

Dccidit in easscs praeda petita meos. 

“ Sing lo Pxan twice, twice lo say : 

My toils- are pitch'd,, and 1 have caught my prey." 

Ovid, de Arte Amand. f, 2 *. 
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He is called ® Phahus from the great swiftness of his 
motion, or from his method of healing by |)urging ; 
since, by the help of physic, which was Apollo’s iuveii- 
tion, the bodies of mankind are purged and cured. 

He was named Pythius^ not only from the serpent 
Python, which he killed, but likewise from asking and 
consulting ; for none among the gods was more consult- 
ed, or delivered more responses, or spake more oracles, 
than he ; especially in the temple which he had at Del- 
phi, to which all sorts of nations resorted, so that it 
was called the oracle of all the earth K The oracles 
were given out by a young virgin till one was debauch- 
ed : Whereupon a law was made, that a very ancient 
woman should give the answers, in the dress of a 
young maid, who was therefore called Pythia, from fy- 
thins, one of Apollo’s names; and sometimes Phahus^ 
from Phmbus, another of them. But, as to the man- 
ner that the wmman understood the god’s mind, men’s 
opinions differ. Tully supposes, that some vapours 
exhaled out of the earth, and affected the brain much, 
and raised in it a power of divination 

P. What was the Tripos on which the Pythian lady 
sat ? 

AT. Some say, that it was a table with three feet, on 
which she placed herself when she designed to give forth 
oracles ; and, because it was covered with the skin of 
the serpent Python, they call it also by the name of 
Cortina. * But others say, that it was a vessel in which 
she was plunged before slie prophesied ; or rather, that 
it was a golden vessel furnished with ears, and support- 
ed by three feet, whence it was called Tripos ; and 


s Aro Tov quod VI fcratur, vel a purgo, Lil. 

Gyr. Synt. 7, p. 222. ^ a*-© row :ruwti«v«<r6a», ab intenogando 

vel consulcndo, Hygin. in fab. c. 50. » Cic pro Font. 

Didor 1. Stat. Ihcbaid Vide Orig. adv Cels. I. 7, 
^ Cic. I. de Divin. 14. apud Lil. Gyr. * Piut. in Solon. 
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on this the lady sat down. It happened that this tri- 
pos was lost in the sea, and afterward taken up in the 
nets of fishernaen, who mightily contended among them- 
selves who should have it ; the Pythian priestess being 
asked, gave answer, that it ought to be sent to the 
wisest man of all Greece. Whereupon it was carried 
to Thales of Miletus ; who sent it to Bias, as to a wi- 
ser person. Bias referred it to another, and that other 
referred it to a fourth ; till, after it had been sent back- 
ward and forward to all the wise men, it returned again 
to Thales, who dedicated it to Apollo at Delphos. 

P. Who were the wise men of Greece ? 

M. These seven, to whose names I adjoin tlie pla- 
ces of their nativity : Thales of Miletus, Solon of A- 
thens, Chilo of Lacedaemon, Pittacus of Mytilene, Bias, 
of Prieue, Cleohulus of Lindi, and Periander of Co« 
rinth, I will add some remarkable things concerning' 
some of them. 

Thales was reckoned amongst the wise men, because 
he was believed to be the first that brought geometry 
into Greece. He first observed the courses of the times,, 
the motion of the winds, the nature of thunder, and 
the motions of the sun and the stars. Being asked. What 
he thought the most difficult thing in the world ? he- 
answered. To know one^s self ; which perhaps was the 
occasion of the adyice written on the front of Apol- 
lo’s temple, to those that were about to enter, ™ Knoiix 
thyself For there are very few tnat know themselves. 

When Solon visited Crmsus the king of Lydia, the king 
showed his vast treasures to him, and asked him, Whe* 
ther he knew any man happier than he ? Yes,” says 
Solon, “ I know Tellus, a very poor, but a very virtuous 
** man, at Athens, who lives in a little tenement there;, 
“ and he is more happy than your majesty : For neither 
can, these things make us happy which are subject to 
the changes of the times; nor is any one to be thought 


sosce tcjpsi^nu Laext< 
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truly happy till he dies.” is said, U'hen king Croe- 
sus was afterward taken prisoner by Cyrus, and laid up- 
on the pile to be burnt, he remembered this saying of 
Solon, and often repeated his name j so that Cyrus asked, 
Why he cried out, Soloriy and who the god was, whose 
assistance he beggeji ? Ciccsus said, I find now by ex- 
perience that to be true, w^hich heretofore he said to 
me;” and so he told Cyrus the story; Who, hearing 
it, was so touched with the sense of the vicissitude of 
liuman affairs, that he preserved Croesus from the fire, 
and ever after had him in great honour. 

Chilo had this saying continually in his mouth, 
^ Desire nothing too much.” Yet, when his son had 
got the victory at the Olympic games, the good man 
died with joy, and all Grtece honoured his funeral. 

Bias, a man no less famous for learning than nobility, 
preserved Iiis citizens a long time : ‘‘And when at last,” 
'says Tally, “ his country Priene w^as taken, and the 
rest of the inhabitants, in their escape, carried away 
'' with them as much of their goods as they could, 
'' one advised him to do the same, butlie made answer, 
‘*It is what I do already, for all the things that are 
“ mine I carry with me.” He often said, ^ “ That 
friends should remember to love one another, so as 
persons who may sometimes hate one another.” 

Of the rest, nothing extraordinary is reported. 

SECT. V. The Signification of the Falk. 

AroLLO means the Sun. 

E very one agrees, that by ^Apollo the sun is t© 
be understood ; for the lour chief properties as- 
cribed to Apollo were, the arts of prophesying, of heal- 

P Plutarch. Herodotus Ne quid nlmium cupias, Plin. 
1 . 7. c. 32. ' De Amicitia. ® Ego vero facio, nam omnia 

mea mecum porto. Val. Max. 1 . c. 2. ' Amicos ita amare 

oporteret ut aliquando cssent esuri. Lacrt. Cicero dc 
Nat. Deor. 3. 
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ing, of darting, and of thustc, of all which we may 
find in the sun a lively representation and image^ 
Was Apollo famous for his skill in prophesying and 
divination ? And what is more agreeable to the na- 
ture of the sun than by its light to dispel darkness^ 
and to make manifest hidden, and concealed truth ^ 
Was Apollo famous for his knowledge of medicine,, 
and his power of healing ? Surely nothing in tlie 
world conduces more to the health and preservation 
of all things than the sun’s heat and warmth. And 
therefore those herbs and plants which are most ex- 
posed to its rays, are found to have most power and 
virtue.. Thirdly , I s A polio skilful in darting or shooting ? 
And are not the sun’s rays like so many darts or ar- 
rows shot from Iiis body to the earth ? And, lastly. 
How well does Apollo’s skill in music agree to the na- 
ture of the sun, which, being placed in the midst of 
the planets, makes with them a kind of harmony, and 
all together, by their uniform motion, make, as it were, 
a concert of music ? And, because the sun is thus pla- 
ced in the midst of the seven planets, the poets asset 
that the instrument which Apollo plays on is a harp 
with seven strings^ 

Besides, from tlie things sacrificed to Apollo, f it ap- 
pears that he was the sun : The first of which thing* 
was the olive, the fruit of which so loves the sun, that 
it cannot be nourished in places distant from it. 2. The 
laurel, * a tree of a hot nature, always flourishing, ne- 
ver old, and conducing not a little toward divination, 
and therelore the poets are crowned with laurel. 

3. Among animals, swans ^'are ofFcred to him ; be- 
cause, as was observed before, they have from Apollo a 
faculty of divinaiion; for they, foreseeing their happines* 
in dealh, die singing and pleased. 4. Griffins also and 
crows were sacred to him for the same reason ; and the 
hawk, which has eyes bright and piercing as the sun j 


^ Theocr. in Here. 


^ Aerius. 
3 


* Cic. Tufeuh I* 
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the eock, which foretels his rising; and the grashop- 
ptr, a singing creature : Wherefore ‘ it was a custom 
among the Athenians to fasten golden grashoppers to 
their hair, in honour of Apollo. 

And especially, if ^ we derive the name of Lato- 
na, the mother of Apollo and Diana, from the Greek 
xay^avw ^lanthajiOj to lie hid~\ it will signify, that be- 
fore the birth of Apollo and Diana, that is, before the 
production of the bun and moon, all things lay invol- 
ved in darkness : From whence these glorious lumina- 
ries afterward proceeded, as out of the womb of a mo- 
ther. 

But notwithstanding all this, several poetical fables 
have relation only to the sun, and not to Apollo. And 
of those therefore it is necessary to treat apart. 


CHAP. VI. 

SECT. L The Sun. His Gctiealogy and Names. 

T his glorious sun, which illustrates all things with 
his light, is called Sol^ as * Tully says, “ either 
because he is the only heavenly body that is of that 
magnitude ; or because, when he rises, he puts out 
all the other heavenly bodies, and only appears him- 
self.” Although the poets have said that there were 
five Sols, and Tully reckons them up, yet whatever 
they delivered concerning each of them severally, they 
commonly apply to one, who was the son of Hyperion, 
and nephew to iEthcr, begotten of an unknown mo- 
ther. 


» ThucycL Schol. Arist. ^ Vid. Lyl. Gyr. i. in Apoll. 
* Vel quia folus ex omnibus sidcribus tantus cst ; vcl 
quia cum exortus est, obscuralis omnibus, folus apparet* 
Cic. de Nat. Dcorum, 1. 2. et 3 . 
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The Persians call the sun Mithra, and, account- 
ing liim the greatest of their gods, v. orship him in a 
cave. His statue bears the head of a lion, on which 
a turban, called tiara, is placed ; and it is clothed 
with Persian attire, holding with both hands a mad 
bull by the horns. “Those that desired to become his 
priests, and understand his mysteries, did first undergo 
a great many hardships, disgraces, stripes, colds, 
heats, and other torments, before they could attain to 
the honour of that employment* And, behold the 
holiness of their religion ! It w’as not lawful for the 
kings of Persia to get Crunk, but upon that day in 
which the sacrifices were iiiTered to Mithra“. 

The Egyptians called the sun whence comes 

the name of those parts called horir, hours ; into which 
the sun divides the day. They represented his power 
by a sceptre, on the top of which an eye was placed ; 
by which they signify that the sun sees every thing, 
and that all things are seen by liis means. 

These ^ Hora were thought to be the daughters of 
Sol and Chronis, wdio early in the morning prepare 
the chariot and the horses for their father, and opea 
the gates of the day. 


SECT. II. Actions of Sot.^ 

N O other actions of Sol are mentioned, hut hij 
debaucheries, and love intrigues betw^een him 
and his mistresses, \vlu,rfby he obscured the honour 
of his name : The most remarkable of which are 
these that follow. 


Hcfych. et Lactant. Gram, apud Lyl. Gyr, ® Duns, 
7. Hist. ap. Alhen. ® Ga'g. Nazianz. Orat. l. in JuL- 
Plut, ct Osir. ^ Homeri Iliad, et OJyss. 4. Plutarch. 
Boccat. 1. 4. c. 4. 
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1. He lay with Venus in the island of Rhodes, 
•when, ** it is said the heavens rained gold, and the 
earth clothed Itself with roses and lilies; from whence 
the island was called * Rhodes. 2. Of Clymene, he be- 
gat one son, named Phaeton, and several daughters. 3. 
Of Nexra he begat Pasiphae, and of Parce, Circe. To 
omit the rest of his brood, of more obscure note, ac- 
cording to my method, I shall say something of each oi 
tlicsc ; but, first (since I have mentioned Rhodes), I will 
speak a little of the Rhodian Colossus, which was one of 
the seven wonders of the worlds and of the other six. 

SECT. Ill, The Scvc?i IVonders of the World* 

P. \^HAT were those seven wonders of the world.> 
M. They are these that follow. 

1 . The Colossus at Rhodes,' a statue of the sun seventy 
cubits high, placed across the mouth of the harbour ; 
a man could not grasp Its thumb with both his arms. 
Its thighs were stretched out to such a distance, that a 
large ship under sail might easily pass into the port be- 
tween them. It was twelve years making, and cost three 
hundred talents'*. It stood fifty years, and at last was 
thrown down by an earthquake. And from this Coloss 
the people of Rhodes were named Colossenses, and now 
every statue of unusual magnitude is called a Colossus, 

2. The temple of Diana at Ephesus was a work 
of the greatest magnificence, which the ancients pro- 
digiously admired : Two hundred and twenty years 
were spent in finishing it, though all Asia was employ- 
ed. It was supported by one hundred and iwenty-sevem 
pillars, sixty feet high, each of which was raised by 

' Pindar. In Olym. * r«v 'poJvtZ rofa. 

* Pht) 34. c. 17. ^ A Rhodian t.'ilent is worth 322I. 18s, 

4d. English money, ^ Plin. L 7. c. 38. et 1 . 16. c. 40. 
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ks many kin^s. Of these pillars thirty-seven were 
engraven. The image of the goddess was made of 
ebony, as we learn from history. 

3 . The Mausoleum, or sepulchre of Mausoleus king 
of Caria, * built by his queen Artemisia of the purest 
marble ; and yet the workmanship of it was much 

,Tnore valuable than the marble. It was, from north 
to south, sixty-three feel long, almost four hundred 
and eleven feet in compas':, and twenty-five cubits, 
(that is, about thirty-five feet) high, surrounded with 
thirty-six columns, that were beautified in a wonderful 
manner. And from this Mausoleum all other sump- 
tuous sepulchres are called by the same name. 

4. A statue of Jupiter, in the temple of the city 
^ Olympia, carved wdth the greatest art by Phidias, out 
of ivory, and made of a prodigious size. 

5. The walls of the city of Babylon (which was 
the metropolis of Chaldea) ^ built by queen Semiramis, 
whose circumference w^as sixty miles, and their breadth 
fifty feet ; so that six chariots might conveniently pass 
upon them in a row. 

The ® pyramids of Egypt; three of which, remark- 
able for their height, still remain. The first has a 
square basis, and is one hundred and forty-three feet long, 
and one thousand feet high : It is made of great stones, 
the least of which is thirty feet thick. Three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand men were employed in building 
it fur the space of twenty years. The two other pyra- 
mids, which are somewhat smaller, attract tljc admira- 
tion of all spectators. In these pyramids, it is reported, 
the bodies of the kings of Egypt lie interred. 

7. The royal palace of ^ Cyrus, king of the Medes, 
made by Menon, with no less prodigality than art ; for 
he cemented the stones with gold. 


* Plin. lib. 56. c. y Idem, 1 . 36, c. 3. ^ Idem, 1 . 6 * 

c. 26. /* Idem, 1 . 36. c. 13. Bclo, i. 2. c. 32, Sing. Ob- 

fervat. ^ Calepin. V. Miraculum. 
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SECT. IV. The Children of the SuN. 

N OW let us turn our discourse again to Sol’s 
children ; the most famous of which was Phae- 
ton, who gave the poets an excellent opportunity of 
showing their ingenuity by the following action. Epa- 
phus, one of the sons of Jupiter, quarelled with Phae- 
ton, and said, that, though he called himself the son of 
Apollo, he was not ; and that his mother Clymene in- 
vented this pretence only to cover her adultery. This 
slander so provoked Phaeton, that by his mother’s ad- 
vice, he went to the royal palace of the Sun, to bring 
from thence some indubitable marks of his nativity. 
The Sun received him when he came kindly, and own- 
ed him his son ; and, to take away all occasion of 
doubting hereafter, he gave him liberty to ask any 
thing, swearing by the Stygian lake (which sort of 
oath none of the gods dare violate) that he would not 
deny him. Hereupon Phaeton desired leave to govern 
his father’s chariot for one day, which was the oc- 
casion of great grief to his father ; w^ho, foreseeing his 
sou’s ruin thereby, was very uneasy that he had obliged 
Himself to grant a request so pernicious to his son : and 
therefore endeavoured to persuade him not to persist in 
his desire, ^telling him that he sought his own ruin, and 
was desirous of undertaking an employment above his 


-Tcmerarla dixit 

Vox mea fa<^ta tua esc. Utinam promissa liceret 
Non dare : Conhteor, solum hoc tihi, iiate, negarem. 
Dissuddere licet. Non est tua tuta voluntas ; 

Magna petls, PIraeton, et quae non viribus istis 
Miinera c^mveniunt, nec tain puerilibiis annis. 

Sors tua morialis : non est mortale quod optas. 

“ ’Twas this alone [ could rciuse a son, 

Else b)’s own wish and my rash oath undone. 
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ability, and which no mortal was capable to execute. 
^ Phaeton was not moved with the good advice of his 
father, but pressed him to keep his promise, and per- 
form what he had sworn by the river Styx to do. In 
short, the father was forced to comply with his son’s 
rashness ; and therefore unwillingly granted what was 
not now in his power, after his oath, tb deny ; never- 
theless, he directed him how to guide the horses, and 
especially he advised him to observe the middle path. 
Phae’ton was transported with joy, ^mounted the cha- 
riot, and taking the reins, he began to drive the hor- 
ses, which, finding him unable to govern them, ran 
away, and set on fire both the heavens and the earth. 
Jupiter, to put an end to the conflagration, struck 
him out of the chariot with thunder, and cast him 
headlong into the river Po. His sisters Phacthusa, 
Lampetia, and Phoeba, lamenting his death incessant- 
ly upon the banks of that river, were turned, by the 


** Thou to thy ruin my rash vow dost wrest : 

O I would I could break promise. Thy request, 

Poor hapless youth, forego ; retraft it now, 

Recal thy wish, and I can keep my vow. 

** Think, Phaeton, think o’er thy wild desires, 

*♦ That work more years and greater strength requires ; 
“ Confine thy thoughts to thy own humble fate : 

“ What thou would’st have, becomes no mortal state.” 

^ ■■ — Diifiis tamen ille repugnat, 

Propositumque premit, fligratque cupidine currus. 

In vain to move his son the father aimed, 

** He with ambition’s hotter fire inflam’d, 

His sire’s irrevocable promise claim’d.’* 

^ Occupat ille Icvem juvenili corporc curium, 

Statque super, manihusque datas contingerc habenas 
Gaudet, et invito grates agit Inde parenti. 

Now Phaeton, by lofty Iiopes possess’d, 

**• The burning scat with joyful vigour press’d ^ 

With nimble hands the heavy reins he weigh’d, 

** And thankt unplcasing to his father paid.’^ 

Ovid. M^tam, I, f, 
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pity of the gods, into poplar- trees, from that time weep- 
ing amber Instead of tears. A great fire that happened 
in Italy near the Po, in the time of king Phaeton, wai 
(he occasion of this fable# And the ambitious are 
taught hereby what eirent they ought to expect when * 
they soar higher than they ought. 

P Circe, the most skilful of all sorceresses, poisoned 
her husband, a king of the Sarmatians ; for which sht 
was banished by her subjects, and flying into Italy^ 
fixed her seat upon the promontory Circa^um, where 
she fell in love with Glaucus, a sea-god, who at the 
4amc time loved Scyila : Circe turned her into a se^- 
inonster, by poisoning the water in which she used to 
wash. She entertained Ulysses, who was driven thither 
by the violence of storms, with great civility; and 
restored his companions unto their former shapes; 
whom, according to her usual custom, she had changed 
into hogs, bears, wolves, and the like beasts. Ulysses 
was armed against her assaults ; so that she set upon 
him in vain* It is said that she drew down the very 
stars from heaven ; whence we are plainly informed 
that voluptuousness (whereof Circe is the emblem) 
alters men into ravenous and filthy beasts ; that even 
those who with the lustre of their wit and virtue shine 
in the world as stars in the firmament, when once they 
I addict themselves to obscene pleasures, become obscure 
and inconsiderable, falling, as it w ere, headlong from 
the glory of heaven. 

^ Pasiphae was the wife of Minos, king of Crete t 
She fell in love with a bull, and obtained her desire 
by the assistaiice of Daedalus, who, for that purpose, 
inclosed her in a wooden cow : She brought forth a 
Minotaur, a monster, one part of which was like a 
man, the other like a bull. ^ Now the occasion of 


^ Ovid. Metatn. 14. 
Buccat. 1. 4* 


^ Ovid. MctanK f 4* 


' Serf. 
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this fable, they say, was this : Pasiphae loved a man 
whose name was Taurus, and had twins by him in 
J>sedalus’s houfe ; one of whom was very like her 
husband Minos, and the other like its father. But 
however that is, the Minotaur was shut up in the la* 
byrinth that Dsedalus made by the order of king Mi- 
nos. This labyrinth was a place diversified with very 
many windings and turnings, and cross-paths running 
into one another. How this Minotaur was killed, and 
by whom, I shall show particularly in its place in the 
history of Theseus, p Daedalus was an excellent arti- 
iicer of Athens ; who first, as it is said, invented the 
axe, the saw, the plumb-line, the aiigre, and glue ; he 
also first contrived masts and yards for ships : Besides, 
he carved statues so admirably, that they not only 
seemed alive, but w’ould never stand still In one place j 
nay, would fly away unless they were chained. This 
Daedalus, together with Icarus his son, was sliiit up by 
Minos in the labyrinth which he had made, because he 
had assisted the amours of Pasiphae ; whereupon he 
made wings for himself and his son, with wax and 
feathers of birds : Fastening these wing^ to his should- 
ers, he flew out of Crete into Sicily ; at which time I- 
carus, in his flight, neglected his father’s advice, ^nd 
observed not his due course, but out of a juvenile 
wantonness, flew higher than he ought ; whereupon 
the wax was melted by the heat of the sun, and the 
wings broke in pieces, and be fell into the sea, wliich 
is since, ^ according to Ovid, named the Icaridn Sea 
from him. 

To these children of the sun we maj^ add his nieee 
and his nephew, Byblis and Caunus. B)bils was so 
much in love with Caunu^, though he was her brother, 


^ Ovid. Metam. 1. 8. Pausan. in Attic. 

Icarus Icariis nomina fecit aquis. Oi^Id, Ti ist. r. 

Icarlan seas from Icarus were call’d. ” 
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that she employed all her charms to entice him to com- 
niit incest ; and when nothing would overcome his nao- 
destv, she followed him so long, that at last, being 
quite oppressed with sorrow and labour, she sat down 
under a tree, and shed such a quantity of te^rs, ** that 
she was converted into a fountain. 


CHAP. VII. ^ 

SECT. I. Mercury. 

His Image and Birth. 

P, man, « with a cheerful 

VV countenance, an honest look, and lively 
eyes ; who is so fair without paint ; having wings fixed 
TO his hat and shoes, and a rod in his hand, which is 
winged, and bound about by two serpents ? 

M. It is the image of Mercury, as the Egyptians 
paint him ; whose face is partly black and dark, and 
partly clear and bright ; because sometimes he con- 
verses with the celestial, and sometimes with the infer- 
nal gods. He wears winged shoes (called ta/ana^. 
Wings are also fastened to his hat (called petasus'), be- 
cause, since he is the messenger of the gods, he ought 
not only to run but to fly. 

P. Of what parents was he born ? 

^ Sic lacrymis consumpta snis, Phoebcia Byblis 
Vertitur in fontem, qui nunc quoque vallibus imis 
Nomen habet dominje, nigraquc sub dice manat, Ov. Met. 

• Thus the Phaebean Byblis, spent in tears, 

‘ Becomes a living fountain, which yet bears 
‘ Her name ; and, under a black oak that grows 
‘ In those rank vallies, plentifully flows.*’ 

Galen, ap. Nat. Com. 1. 5 . 

D 2 
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M. ** His parents were Jupiter and Mala, the daugh- 
ter of Atlas ; and for that reason^ perhaps, they used 
to offer sacrifices to him in the month of May. They 
sSy that Juno suckled him ar while in his infancy ; and 
once, while he sucked the milk very greedily, hig 
mouth being full, it ran out of it upon the heavens; 
which made that white stream which they call * the 
miliy way. 

SECT. II. The Offices and ^jtalities o/Mercvky. 
P. "TXT HAT were Mercury’s offices and quail*’ 

VV ties ? 

it/. He had many offices. 1. ^ The first and chief- 
est of them was to carry the commands of Jupiter ; 
whence be is commonly called the messenger of the 
gods* 2. He sweeped the room where the gods sup- 
ped, and made the beds ; and underwent many other 
the like servile employments ; hence he was stilcd * Ca^ 
millus or Casmillusy that is, an inferior servant of the 
gods ; for anciently ” all boys and girls under age were 
called Camilli and " Camilla: : And the same name was 
afterwards given to the young men and maids who 
^ attended the priests at their sacrifices : Though the 
people of Boeoiia p, instead of Camilliis, say Cadmillus 
perhaps from the Arabian word chodam^ to serve ; or 
from the Phcenician word chadmel^ God’s servant, or 
minister sacer. 3. ** He attended upon dying persons 
to unloose their souls from the chains of the body, and 


^ Hesiod, in Thcogon. Hor. carm. 1. i. > Via lactcu 
quam Graeci vocant Galaxiam, »»» tow a luctc. 

Macrob. et Suidas. 

^ Lucian, dial. Maiae et Mercurii. * Stat. TulHan. 2. 
de vocab. rcrum% Serv. in I2 -dEln. " Pacuv, in Medea. 
Dion. Halicarn. 1. 2. Macrob. Saturn. 3. ^ Bochan. 

Georg, I I. c. ^ Sophocl. in CEdip. Ho®. Odyss. 24. 
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vcarry them to hell. He also revived^ atid placed into‘ 
new bodies, those souls which had completed their full 
time in the Elysian fields. ^ Almost all which things 
Virgil comprises in seven verses. 

His remarkable qualities were likewise many, i. 
They say that he was the inventor of letters. This is 
certain, he excelled in eloquence, and the art of speak- 
ing well ; insomuch that the Greeks called him 
rrjcs, from his skill ^ in interpreting or explaining ; and 
therefore he is accounted • the god of the rhetoricians 
and orators. 2, He is reported to have been the in- 
ventor of contracts, weights, and measures ; to have 
<aught the arts of buying, selling, and traiFicking ; and 
to have received the name of Mercury from* his un- 
derstanding of mere h and iite. Hence he is accounted 
the god of the merchants, and the god of gain ; so that 
all unexpected gain and treasure, that comes of a- sud- 
den^ is from him called or [Hermeion og 

^ Dixerat. Illc patris magni parere parabat 
ImpenOf ct primum pedibus talaria nectit 
Aurea, quae sublimcnt alls, alve sequora supra 
Scu terram, rapido pariter cum flumine port ant. 

Turn virgam capit ; hac aniroas ille cvocat Oreo 
Pallentcs, alias sub tristia Tartara mittit ; 

Dat somnos, adimitque, ct lumina mortc resignat. 

Hermes obeys ; with golden pinions binds 
“ His flying feet, and mounts the western winds r 
•• And, whether o’er the seas or earth he flics, 

** With rapid force they bear him down the skiea#^ 

•• But first he grasps within his awful hand, 

The marks of sovVeign pow^r, his magic wand ; 

“ With this he draws the souls from hollow graves r 
“ With this he drives them down the Stygian waves t 
“ With this he seals in sleep the wakeful sight, 

Anid eyes though clos’d in death restores to light.'* 

Virg. iEn. 4, 

" Tou I, c, ab interpretando. * Tertul, 1 . 

dc Coronis Festus, Fulgent. ' A mcrcibus, vel a mercHitksi 
cura. Philoftrat. in Soph. 3. * 

D 3 
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TJermaion\ In the art of thieving ^ he certainly excel* 
led all the sharjiert that ever were, or will be : for lie 
IS the very prince and god of thieves. The very day 
in which he was born he stole away some cattle from 
king Admetus’s herd, althousrh Apollo was keeper of 
them ; who complained much of the theft, and beut his 
bow against him ; but, in the mean time. Mercury 
.stole tven his arrows from him. Whilst he was yet 
an infant, and caitertained by Vulcan, lie stole his tools 
from him. He took away by stealth Venus’s girdle 
whilst she embraced him, and Jupiter’s sceptre : he 
ilesigncd to steal the thunder too, bat he was afraid lest 
it should burn him. 4. He was mightily skilled iu 
making peace ; and for that reason was sometimes 
painted with chains of gold flowing from liis mouth, 
with which he linked together the minds of those that 
heard him. And he not only pacified mortal men, but 
also the immortal gods of heaven and hell ; for, when- 
ever they quarrelled among themselves, he composed 
their differences. 

This appeasing faculty of his Is signified by the rod 
that he holds in his hand, wdiich Apollo heretofore gave 
him, because he had given Apollo an harp ; ^ This 

rod had a wonderful faculty of deciding all controver- 
sies. Thi$ virtue was first discovered by Mercury ; 
who seeing two serpents fighting as he travelled, he 
put his rod between them, and reconciled them preserit- 


P Lucian. Dial. ApoH. et Vulc. 

^ Pacis et artnorum, superis imisque deorum, 

Arbiter, alato qui pedc carpit iter. Ovid. Fast. I, 5. 
Thee wing’d-fout all the gods, both high and low^ 

** The arbiter of war and peace allow.” 

Atlantis Tegnae nepos, commune profundis 
Et superis numen, qui fas per limen utrumqiie 
Solus habes, geminoque facis compendia mundo. 

Fair Maia’s son, whose powV alone doth reach 
** Heav’nVbrightcst tow’rs, and heirs darkest beach, 

** A common god to both, can janing worlds appease/’ 

Claudian. de Rapt. pros. 
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\y ; “for they mutually embraced each other and*^tuck 
to the rod, which is called Cuduceus, From ^ hence all 
an i>'isr.[icors sent to make peace are called Cadiiceato* 
re.s : for, as wars were denounced by ® Feciaks^ so they 
were ended by Caduceatorcs. 

SECT. III. ActicJis ^ Mercu^rt. 

P, A RE any of his actions recorded in history ? 

M. Yes, scv^eral ; and such as, in my judge-^ 
ment do not much deserve to .be remembered. Hovw 
ever, the following is most remarkable. 

He had a son by his sister Venus, called ^ Henna* 
phf'oditusy who was a great hunter* In those woods 
where he frequently hunted, a nymph called Salmacis 
lived, who greatly admired and fell in love with him ^ 
for he was yery beautiful, but a great womaa-hatcr% 
She often tempted the young man, but was often rc«.i 
pulsed ; yet she did not despair. • She lay in ambush at 
a fountain where he usually came to bathe, and, whea 
be was in the water, she also leaped in to him : jshc 
could not, however, overcome his extraordinary mo- 
desty. Thereupon, it is said, she prayed to the gods 
above that the bodies of both might become one, which 
a ^‘‘granted. Hermaphtoditus was amazed w^hen he 
saw tljis change of his body ; and desired that, for his 
comfort, some other person might be like him. He ob- 
tained his request j ^ for whosoever washed himself ia 
that fountain (called Salmacis, in the country of Caria^ 
became an heimophradite, that is, had both ■ 1. 

am unwilling to praU the following story: 

A herdsman, whose name was Battus, saw Mercury- 
stealing Admetus’s cows from Apollo their keeper* 

^ Homer in hymnis. ^ Lcxic. Lat. in hoc verbo. 

' i. e. Mercurio- Venus, nam est McrcuriuSi ct 
r^Veutis, “ Ovid. Mttam. 1. 4. 
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Whcft Mercury perceived thnt his theft dif.-covep- 
ed, he went to B:attus^ and desired that he would say 
nothings and gave him a delicate cow. Battus promised 
him secrecy. Mercury, to try his fidelity, came in an- 
ether shape to him, and asked him about the cows : 
Whether he saw them, or knew the place where the 
tliief carried them ? Battus denied it : But Mercury 
pressed him hard, and promised that he would give him 
Imth a bull and a cow if he would discover if. With 
this promise he was overcome : whereupon Mercury 
was enraged, and laying aside his disguise, turned him 
into a stone called Index^ This story Ovid describes 
in very elegant verse ^ 

The ancients used to set up statues where the roads 
crossed ; these statues they call Indices^ because, with 
an arm or finger held out, they showed the way to this 

that place. The Romans placed some in public pla^ 
aes and highways^ as the-Athenians did aft their doors, 
to drive away thieves ; and they called these statues 
HerfM from Mercury, whose Greek name was Hertnes^i 
concerning which Hermae it is to be observed: 

1. These images have neither ^ hands nor feet, and 
from hence Mercury was called Cylkiiius^ and by eon- 
traction* Cyliius, which words are derived from a Greek 


* At Battus pofitquam est merces gcmiiiata, sub illls 
Montibus, inquit, erant ; et erant sub montibus illk. 

Rwit Atlantiades, ct me mihi, perfidc, p’^odis : 

Me mihi prodis, ait ? perjuraque pectora vertit 
In durum silicem, qui nunc quoqne dicitur Index. 

Battus, on th’ double proffer, tells him, there ; 

^ Beneath those hills, beneath those hills they were. 

Then liermes laughing loud, What knave, 1 say. 

Me to myself, myself to me betray ? 

Then to a touchstone turn’d his perjur’d breast, 

Whose nature now is in that name express’d.” 

^ Sunt Kix4 axfiptf> Herod. 1. i, ^ Kv\ai«, I, c. pia- 
mium ct pedum expers, LU. Gyraldos. 
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word signifying i msin without hands f feet y and not 
from Cjllene, a mountain in Arcadia, in which he waa 
educated. 

2* A purse was usually hung to a statue of Mercu- 
ry, ® to signify that he was the god of gain or profit^, 
and presided over mcrchandiz.ing ; in w^hich, because 
many times things are done by fraud and treachery, they 
gave him the name of Dolius^ 

3. The Romans used to join the statues of Mercury 
and Minerva together^ and these images they called 
^ Hermathenay and sacrificed to both deities upon one 
and the sarne altar. Those who had escaped any great 
danger, always offlred sacrifices to Mercury ; ,* They 
ofi'ered up a calf, and milk and honey, and especially 
the tongues of the sacrifices, wdiich, with a great deal 
of ceremony, they cast into the fire, and then the sOi* 
crifice was finished. It is said that the Megarenses first 
nsed this ceremony. 


CHAP. VIII. 

SECT. I. Bacchus. Ills linage^ 

M. \7C7 Palceophilus ? 

V V P. Can any body forbear laughing whb 
sees that filthy, shameless, and immodest god, placed 
next to Mercury, ^ with a naked body, a red face,4u3*f! 
civious looks, in an effeminate posture, dispirited witl> 
luxury, and overcome with wine? His swoln ch^elc^ 
resemble bottles ; his great belly,* fat breasts, and 
tended swelling paunch, represent a hogshead, 
than a god, to be carried in that chariot. 


* Macrob. et Suld. aped Lipv ^ Cicero. ^ 
h Attic. Ovid. Mctam. 4. Calilstrat, Hom^n 
^ Euripides io Bacchis. 

Hi. 
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AT. That is no wonder ; for it is Bacchus himself, 
the god of wine, and the captain and emperor of drunk- 
ards* He is crowned with ivy and vine leaves ; and 
has a thyrsus instead of a sceptre, which is a javelin 
^ith an iron head, encircled by ivy or vine leaves, 
in his hand, i He is carried in a chariot, which is 
sometimes drawn by tigers and lions, and sometimes 
by lynxes and panthers : And, like a king, he has 
his guards, ^ who are a drunken band of sat^^rs, de- 
sfnons, nymphs that preside over the wine- presses, fai- 
fitB of fountains, and priestesses. Silenus oftentimes 
comes after him, sitting on an ass that bends under his 
burden. 

P. But what is here ? This Bacchus has got horns, 
and is a young man without a beard. 1 have heard 
that the inhabitants of EHs paint him like an old man, 
with a beard* 

AI. It is true. He is sometimes painted an old man, 
and sometimes a smooth and beardless boy : as * Ovid 
-and™ Tibullus describe him. 1 shall give you the rea- 
son of all these things, and of his horns, mentioned also 
in “ Ovid, before I make an end of this fable. 


i Ovid, dc Arte Amandi. Aristoph, Scholiast, in Plutum, 
Strabo. 1. 26. Ovid. Metam. 3. et 4. 

^ Cohors Satyrorum, Cobalorum, Lenarum, Naiaduna, 
atque Baccharum. 

I Tibi inconsvtmpta juventa ? 

Tu pure aeternus, tu formosissimiis alto 
Conspicieris coelo, tibi, cum sine cornibus adstas^ 
Virgineum caput est. 

Still dost thou enjoy 
Un wasted youth ? Eternally a boy 
** ThouVt seen in heav’n, whom all perfection#, grace ;; 

And, when unhorn*d, thou hast a virgin a face.^' 

™ Solis aeterna est Pheebo Bachoque juventa. 

Phoebus and Bacchus only have eternal yv.u;llu** 

® Acccdunt capiti cornua, Bacchus cris. 

“ Clap to thy bead a pair of horns, 

Aji 4 Bacchus thou be.'” 

a 
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, SECT. IL Descent of 

T he birth of Bacchus was both wonderful and ri- 
diculous, if the poets may heard : as they must 
when tlie discourse is about fables. 

They tell us, that when Jupiter was in love with Se- 
mele, it raised Juno^s jealousy higher than it ever w;|S 
before. Jnno therefore endeavoured to destroy h^r ^ 
in the shape of an old woman visited Semele,* wishca 
her much joy froni her acquaintance with Jiijutcr, and 
advised her to oWige him^ when he came, by an invi- 
olable oath, to grant her a request j and then/ ^ say $ 
she to Semele, ask him to come to you as he is wont 
to come to Juno j and he wlU come clothed in ail 
his glory, naajesty, and honour.^’ Semele was great- 
ly pleased with this advice j and therefore, when Jul 
piter visited her next, she ® begged a favou| of hii^^ 

o Rogat ilia Jovcm sine nomine munus. ^ 

Cui Deus, Elige, ait, nullam patiere repulsaro 
Qjaoque magis credas, Stygii quoque conscia sunto 
Namina torrentis timor, ct I>eus illc Deorum est. 

Exto mala, nimlumque potens, ptiituraquc amantia 
Obstqaio, Semele : Qualcm Saturnia, dixit, 

Te sokt amplecti, Venpris cum fccdus initis^,-* . 
l)a milii te talem. 

« She ask’d of Jove a gift unnam’d. — 

When thus the kind consenting god rcply’d,^ 

“ Speak but the choice, it shall not be deny’d r 
“ And, to confirm thy faith, let Stygian gods, 

“ And all the tenants of hell’s dark abodes, 

‘‘ Witness my promise ; these arc oaths that bind, ^ 

** And gods that keep e’en Jove himself conhn’d.. 
Transported with the sad decree, she feels 
Ev’ii mightjr satisfaction in her ills; 

And just about to perish by the grant. 

And kind compllauce of her fond gallant^ ^ 

Says, Take Jove’s vigour as you use Jove's name,. 

The same the strength, and emewy force ^hc sam^ 
“As whei) you mount the great Saturnia’s bed. 

And' lock’d in her embrace, diffusive glories shed*" 

D 6 
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hut did not expressly nafne the favour. Jupiter bound 
himself in the most solemn oath to grant her request, 
let it be what it would. Semele, encouraged by her 
lover^s kindness, and little foreseeing that what she de- 
sired Vrould prove her ruin, begged of Jupiter to come 
to her embraces in the same manner that he caressed 
Juno. What Jupiter had so solemnly sworn to per- 
lornt),^ he could not refuse. He could not recal his 
words, h,qr free himself from the obligation of his oath : 
so that hp puts on all his terrors, arrayed himself with 
his great^t glory, and in the midst of thunder and 
lightning entered Semele house. • Her mortal body 
was not able to stand the shock j so she perished in 
flic embraces of her lover ; for the thunder struck her 
down and stupified her, and the lightning reduced her 
Ip ashes. So fatal are the rash desires of the ambi- 
tibus ! When she died she was big with child of Bac- 
«hus, who was preserved, after his mother’s decease, 
an such a-manner as will make you laugh to hear it r 
For the infant was taken out of his mother’s womb, 
and sewed into Jupiter’s tliigh; from whence, in ful- 
ness time, it was born, and then ^ delivered into the 
hands of Mercury to be carried into Euboea to Maoris, 
the daughter of Arrstaeus, ** who immediately anointed; 


• ■I..-..' Corpu«^|i^ortale tumult us 

Non tullt aihereos, donisque jugalihus arsit. 

^ Nor could her. mortal body bear the sight 
Of -|[laring beapis, and strong celestial light ; 

^ But scorch’d all o’er with Jove’s embrace, expu 
** And mourn’d the gift so eagerly desir’d.” 

^ Genctricis ab alvo 

Eripitur, patrioque tener (si credere dignum est) 
Insuitur feraori, maternaque tempora complet. 

^ The imperfect babe that in the womb does lie^ 
^ Was ta’cn by Jove, and sew’d into his thigh, 

^ His mother’s time accomplishing.” 

'^'Eurip. Bacch. Nat. Com.l, 4, ^ -Apoll. 4 
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his Ups with honcj, and brought him up with .great 
care in a cavc^ to which there were two gates. 


SECT. III. o/" Bacchus. 


W’ill first speak of his proper name, and than 
come to his titles and surname. 


Bacchus was so called from a * Greek word, which 
signifies to revel ; and, from the same reason, the wild 
women, his companions, are called Thyades and ^ Ma^ 
naden^ which words signify madness and folly. They 
were also called ^ Mlmallomsy that is, imitators or mU 
mics ; because they imitated Bacchus’s actions. 

® Biformis, because he was reckoned both a young 
and an old man, with a beard, and without a beard. 
Or, because wine, whereof Bacchus is the emblem, 
makes people sometimes chearful and pleasant, some* 
times peevish and morose. 

He was named ^ JBrisaus^ either (as some think.) 
from the nymph his nurse j or from the use of the 
grapes and honey, which he invented> for Brisa sig* 
nifies a bunch of pressed grapes ; or else from the pro- 
montory Brisa, in the island of Lesbos, where he was 
worshipped. 

® BromiuSf from the crackling of fire and noise of 
thunder that was heard when his mother was killed ia 
the embraces of Jupiter. 

^ Bimater or Bimetery because be had two mothers.: 
the first was Semelc, who conceived him in the w'omb j 


Eustatb; 

pud Lil. " Aw-d Ttie St furore ac rabie. Vipg. ^o. 4. 
^ A insanio, ferocio. ^ imi'tor, 

® DIpd, apud Lil. f Cornut. m Pers. Sat..n 

tt* Air^ ab jncendii'crcpitu, tonitruiquc sonltu. ^ 

\id. Mctam. 4. Idem, ibid. 
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and the othcri the thigh of Jupiter, into which he was 
received .after he was saved from the fire^ 

He is called by divers of the Greeks ^ Eugenes^ that 
is, born of an ox, and from thence Tauriformis or Tau^ 
riceps ; and he is supposed to have horns, because he 
first ploughed with oxen, or because he was the son of 
Jupiter Ammon, who had the head of a ram. 

^ Di£tno7i bonusj the good angel ; and in feasts, after 
the victuals were taken the last glass was drunk 

round to his honour. 

® Dithyrainbus^ which signifies either that he was 
born twice, ofSemele and of Jove ; or the double gate, 
which the cave had in which he was brought up ; or 
perhaps it means that drunkards cannot keep secrets, 
but whatever is in the head comes into the mouth, and 
then bursts ^ forth, as fast as it would out of two doors. 

Dionysius or Dionysus^ ® from his father Jupiter, or 
from the nymphs called Nysse, by whom he was nur- 
sed, as they say; or from a Greek word, signifying to 
** prick, because he pricked his father’s side with his 
horns when he was born ; or from Jupiter’s lameness', 
who limped when Bacchus was in his thigh ; or from 
an island among the Cyclades, called Dia or Naxos, 
which was dedicated to him when he married Ariadne ; 
or lastly, from the city of Nysa, in w'hich Bacebust 
reigned. 

^ Embus or Evebus^ For, in the war of the giants,, 
when Jupiter did not see Bacchu% he thought that he 


i, e. a hove genitus, Ckirrens Strom. Eu«. L 4. 
Prxp. Evang. ^ Diodor. 1. 5 , Idem, 1 3 . ^ 

7}u hi jt bts in jatiu^iu -iugrcdiendo. Dio- 
dor. Orig* 'Eustb* * Quasi per geminam portajn, liic 

proverblaliter de .vino, facit to i At# tov Aiof. 

a; Jove Phjtlraut. in fab> ^ A *vo’<ruy pungo. Lucian* 

e clauduf. Nonn. 1. 9* ^ fiheu vni 

Eheu filil Eufip. in BajSclu t 
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was killed, and cried out, ^ Alas, son !” or, because, 
when he found that Bacchus bad overcome the giants,, 
by changing himself into a lion, he cried out again, 

^ Well done, son 1 ” 

^ Evafiy from the acclamations of the Bacchantes, 
who were therefore called Evantes. 

Euchiusy ” because Bacchus fills his glass plentifully^ 
even up to the brim. 

® FJehiis and EleuSy from the acclamation where- 
with they animated the soldiers before the fight, or en- 
couraged them in the battle itself. The same accla- 
mation was also used in celebrating the Orgia, wliicH 
were sacrifices offered up to Bacchus. 

P Icicchus was also one of his names, from the noise 
which drunken men make : And this title is given 
him by Claudian ; from whose account of Bacchus we 
may learn that he was not always naked but some- 
times clothed with the skin of a tiger. 

Lenesus ; because, as Donatus says, ^ Wine palliates 
and assuages the sorrows of men’^s minds. But Servius 
thinks that this name, since it is a Greek name, ought 
not to be derived from a Latin word, as I>onatus says,, 
but from a Greek ^ word, which signifies the vat or 
press in which wine is made. 


^ Virg. iEn. 7. * Ew ? Euge fill ! Cornut. in 

^ Vug. JEn. 6. Ovid. Metam. 4. “ Ab 

i. e. bene ac large fundo. Nat. Com. 1 . 5. ^ Ab 

exclamatioiie bellica. Ovid. Met. 4. iLschyl. in Frometh. 

P Ab clamo, vociteror. 

** — LiEt usque simul procedit lacchus 

Crinali florens bedera : Quern Parthica tigris 

Velat, et auratoa iti uodum colligit ungues. '' 

“ Thejolly^od comes in, 

** His hair with ivy twdn’d, his clothes a tiger's skin, 
Whose golden claws are clutch’d into t knot.” 

^ l)e Raptu Froserp. L 

leniat m^rntehi vinura, . / ^ Arc? rou Mtiit#, qx 

i e. tuituki'S. bervius in Virg; Gtorg. L 2^.4 ' 
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• Uher and Liber Pater, from Hhero ; as in Greek 
they call him [^Eleutberios^ the Deliverer ; for 

he is the symbol of liberty, and was worshipped in all 
free cities. 

Lyaus and Lycaus signify the same with Libert 
For wine ** frees the mind from cares ; and those who 
have drank plentifully speak whatever comes in their 
minds, as ^ Ovid says. 

The sacrifices of Bacchus were delebated in the 
plght, wherefore he is called ^ Nyctilius. 

Because he was educated upon the mountain Nisu, 
he is called Nisceus * 

Rectus^ \Orthof\, because he taught a king of 
Athens to dilute his wine wnih water ; thus men who, 
through much drinking, staggered before, by mixing 
water with their wine, begin to go straight. 

His mother Semeic and his nurse were sometimes 
called Thyo i therefore from thence they called him^^ 
Tbyoneus. 

Lastly, he was called® Triumphut ; because when in 
triumph the conquerors w’ent into the capitol, the sol- 
diers cried out, lo triwnphel 

SECT. IV. Actions of Bacciuis. 

B acchus invented ^so many things Useful to 
mankind, either in finishing controversies, in 
building cities, in making laws,, or in obtaining victo- 


* Virg. Eel. 7. Plutarch, in Probl. Pausan. in Attic. 

^ At® t»v j, r. A Bolvcndo. 

• Cora fugit, multo diluiturque mcrOi 

«« The plenteous bowl all care dlspeis.'* 

bvld. de Art. Afli. 
tf i. V. ncctc pcrficco. Phurnut. in Bacch. Ovid. 

lietam. 4. * Ovid. ib. ^ Hor. Carm. 1 . 1.* 

8 Var. dc Ling. Lat. * 

^ Diod. 1. 5. HHtf ct Oros.. 1. 2.. Hoc. , 
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ries, fhat he was declared a gad by the joint suffrage of 
the whole world. And indeed, what could not Bacchus 
himself do ; when his priestesses, by striking the earth 
with their thyrsi, drew forth rivers of milk, and ho- 
ney, and wine, and wrought several such miracles, 
without the least labour ? And yet they received their 
whole power from Bacchus* 

1 . He invented the • use of wine ; and first taught 
the art of planting the vine from whence it is made ; as 
as also the art of making honey, and of tilling the earth. 
This ^ he did among the people of Egypt, who there* 
fore honoured. him as a god, and called him Osiris» Let 
Bacchus h&ve honpur, because he invented the art of 
planting vines : but let him not refuse to the ass of 
Nauplia its praiseS) who, by gnawing vines, taught 
th^ art of pruning them. 

2. He invented ^ commerce and merchandize, and 
found out navigation, when he was king of Phoeni* 

oia. 

3. Whereas men wandered about unsettled Kke 

beasts, ^ be reduced them into society and union j he 
taught them to worship the gods, and was excellent 
in prophesying, 4 

4 *. He subdued India, and many other nations, ri- 
ding on an elephant ; * he victoriously subdued Egypt, 
Syria, Phrygia, and all the east ; where he erected pil- 
lars, as Hercules did in the west ; He first invented 
triumphs and crowns for kings. 

. 5. Bacchus was desirous to reward Midas the king 
of Phrygia (of whose ass’s ears we spake before) be- 
cause he had done some service to him, and bid him 
ask what he would. Midas desired, that whatsoever he 


* Ovid. Fast, 3 , *> Dion, de Situ Orbis. Vide Nat. 

Com. 

^ Idem, ibid, d Ovid. Fastorum. Euripid. in Bacc4» 
Dion, dc Situ Orbis, Vide Nat. Com, 
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toiithed niight become gold: ^ Bacchn’s was troubled 
that Midas asked a. gift that might prove so destructive 
to himself ; howevef, he granted his request, anal gave 
him Ilje power he desired*' Immediately whatever ,Mi*»- 
das touched became gold ; nay, when he touched his 
meatordrink^ they also became gold : When, there- 
fore, he saw that he could not escape death by hunger 
or thiifst, he ^heri perceived that he haifooiisMy beg- 
ged St destructive gift ; and repenting his bargain, he 
desired' Bacchus to take his gift to himself again. Bac- 
chus consented, and bid him bathe in the river Pacto- 
lu^. Midas obeyed j and from hence the sand of that 
river became gold, and the river was called Chrysor^ 
rboosy or Auriflutts. 

< 0* Vyhen iie was yet a child, sonne Tyrrheivian ma- 
riners found him asleep, and carried him into a ship ; 
wherefore he first stupified them, stopping the sliip in 
such a manner ibat it was immoveable : afterward he 
caused vines to spring up in the ship on a sudden, and 
ivy^ twining about the oars j and when the seamen 
were almost dead with fright, he threw them headlong 
into the sea, aiid changed them into dolphins ^ 


SECT, V. The Sacrifices of Bacchus. ' 

I N sacrifices there are tliree things to be considered ; 

the creatures that are offered j the priests who of- 
fered them ; and, thirdly, fhe sacrifices themselves, 
which are celebrated with peculiar ceremonies. 


^ ‘Annuit optatis, nncituraque muncra folvlt 
Liber ; et indoliiii, quod non meliora petisset. 
To him his harmful wish Lyaeiis gives, 

And at the weakness oPs request he grieves*’^ 
Lsetus habet, gaudetque malo. 

Glad he dep^rts^ and joyo ia’s misery.’' 

Ovid. Metamorph. 3. 


Ovid. Met. II. 
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1. Amongst trees and plants, ® these were sacred or 
consecrated to Bacchus, the fir, the ivy, bindweed, the 
lig, and the vine. Among animals, the dragon and the 
magpie, signifying the talkativeness of drunken peo- 
ple. The goat was slain in his sacrifices, because it is 
a creature destructive to the vines. And, among tlie 
iLgyptians, they sacrificed a swine to his honour before 
their dooro., 

2. Tlie priests ant] priestesses of Bacchus wefe ** the 
Satyrs, the Sileni, the Naiades, but especially the re- 
velling women called Baccha:^ irom Bacclius’o name. 

3 * The sacrificGs themselves were various, and -ce- 
lebrated with difierent ceremonies, according to the 
variety of places and nations. They wxre celebra- 
ted on stated days of the year, with the greatest rc^ 
ligion, or rather, with the rankest profaneness and iin* 
piety. 

Oscophoria * were the first sacrifices otfered up to 
Bacchus : They were first instituted by the Phoenici- 
ans, and when they were celebrated, the boys, carrying 
vine leaves in their hands, went in ranks, praying, from 
Ibe temple of Bacchus to the chapel of Pallas. 

The ^ Tricterica were celebrated, in the winter, 
night, by the Bacch.t^ who went about armed, making 
a great noise, and foretelling, as it was believed, thing* 
to come. These sacrifices were entitled Trietericay be- 
cause Bacchus returned from his Indian expedition af^ 
ter three years. 

The * Epilenaa were games celebrated in the time 
of vintage (after the press for squeezing the grapes 
was invented). They contended wiili one another ia 
treading the grapes who should soonest press out most 


® Xenophon, m Sacerd. Plutarch, in Probl. Symp. 
in Bacch. Herod. Euterpe. 

^ Vide Nat. Com, 1. 5. i Pausan. in Att. ^ Ovid. 
Fast, ct Metamorph. 9, t Scholiast, in Aristoph. 
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ihust ; and in the mean time they sung the praises of 
Bacchus, begging that the must might be sweet and 
gobd, 

^ Canephoria^ among the ancient Athenians, were 
jperformed by marriageable virgins, who carried golden 
baskets filled with l!ie first fruits of the year. ® Ne- 
vertheless, some think, that these sacrifices were insti- 
tuted to the honour of Diana, and that they did not 
carry fruit in the basket, but presents wrought with 
their own hand®, which they offered to tliis goddess, 
to testify that they were desirous to quit their virginity 
^nd marry. 

Apaturia were feasts celebrated in honour of Bac- 
chus, setting forth how greatly men are 9 deceived by 
wine. These festivals were principally 4>bserved by 
the Athenians. 

Ambrosia ^ were festivals observed in January, a 
month sacred to Bacchus ; for which reason this month 
was Lenaus or Len<ro, because the wine was brought 
into the city about that time. ^ But the Romans called 
these feasts Brumalia, from Bruma, one of the names of 
Bacchus among them ; and they celebrated them twice 
a year, in the months of February and August. 

Ascolia^ feasts so called, from a Greek ^ word signi- 
fying a loracbo or leathern bottle ; several of which were 
produced filled with air, or, as others say, with wine, 
^ The Athenians w ere wont to leap upon them with one 
foot, so that they would sometimes fall down ; how- 
ever, they thought they did a great honour to Bacchus 
hereby, because they trampled upon the skins of the 
goats, who is the greatest enemy to the vines. But 
among the Romans rewards were distributed to those 


® Demarat. in Certam. Dionys. " Doroth. Sydon. 

apud Nat. Coni. ^ A decipiendo, ab fallo, dicta 

sunt Vide Nat. Com. in Bac. ^ Idem, ibid. 

CaeL Rhod. 1, ) 8 . c. 5 . ^ Ab «c-K 6 f, utris. 

in Hesiod. ^ Menand, 1. 4^ Myttcr^, 
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who, lay arrificially leaping upon the leathern bottlea^ 
overcame the rest ; and then all of them together called 
aloud upon Bacchus Confusedly, and in verses unpolish* •• 
cd ; and, putting on masks made of bark, they carried 
his statue about their vineyards, daubing their faces 
with the dregs of wine : so returning to his altar a- 
gain, from whence they came^ they presented their 
oblations in basons to him, and burnt them. And, in 
the last place, they hung upon the highest trees little 
wooden or earthen images of Bacchus, which, from the 
smallness of their mouths, were called Oscilla^ They 
intended that the places, where these small images 
were set up in the trees, should be, as it were, so many 
Watch-towers, from whence Bacchus might look after 
the vines* and see that they sulFered no injuries. These 
festivals, and the images hung up when they were ce- 
lebrated, are elegantly described by * Virgil in the se- 
cond book of his Georgies. 

Lastly, the Bacchanalia, or Dionysia, or Orgia, were 
the feasts of Bacchus^ among the Romans, which at 


* — Atque inter pocnia laeti 
Mollibus in pratis unctUB salierc per utree : 

Nec non Ausonii, Troja gens missa, coloni, 

Versibus incomptis ludunt, ritjuque soluto, 

Oraque corticibus iumunt horrenda cavatis i 
Et tc, Bacchc, vocant per carmina laeta, tibique 
Oscilla eK alta suspendunt mollia pini. 

Hinc omnis largo pubcscit vinea feetu, See. 

^ And glad with Bacchus on the grassy soil, 

^ LcapM o^er the skins of goats bestnearM with oil. 

•• Thus Roman Youth, deriv’d from ruin’d Troy, 

“ In rude Saturnian rhimes express their joy ; 

Deform’d with vizards cut from barks of trees, 

** With taunts and laughter loud their audience please : 
In jolly hymns they praise the god of wine, ^ 

Whose earthen images adorn the pine, ' S 

And there are hung on high in honour of the vine. J 
A madness so devout the vineyard fills, 5: 

^ Virg, Geor, 4. 6. et 7. 
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^rst were solemnized iii'Febniarj, at mtd-dn_r, bj vva- 
men only ; but afterward they were perfoimed by men 
and women together, and young boys and girJs, who, 
in a word, left no sort of lewdness and debauchery 
uncommitted : For, upon this occasion, rapes, whore- 
doms, poison, murder, and such abominable impie- 
ties were promoted under a pretence of religion, till 
the “ senate, by an edict, abrogated this festival ; as 
Diagondus did at Thebes, says Cicero *, “ because of 
their lewdnesses whicli also Pentheus king of 
Thebes attempted, but with ill success, for the Baccha? 
barbarously killed him ; whence came the story, that 
his mother and sisters tore him in pieces, fancying he 
was a boar. ^ There Is a story besides, that Alcithoe 
the daughter of Ninyas, and her sister, because, despi- 
sing the sacrifices of Bacchus, they staid at home, and 
spun while the Orgia were celebrating, were changed 
into bats. ^ And there is also an idle story, that Ly- 
curgus, whe^ attempted many times to hinder these 
Bacchanalia in vain, cut oft' his own legs, because he 
had rooted up the vines, to the dishonour of Bacchus. 


SECT. VI. The Historical Sense of the Fable. BAC- 
CHUS an Emhlern either (y^NiMKOD or Moses. 


I FIND two meanings applied to this fable ; for 
some say that Bacchus is the same with Nim- 
rod : The reasons of which opinion are, i. The si- 
militude of the words Bacchus and Barchus, whiph 
signify the son of Chus, that is, Nimrod. 2. They 
think the name of Nimrod may allude to the Hebrew 


Liv. 1. (). August, de Civlt. C/c. de Leg 1. 2 * 

c. ti. y Ovid, Metam. 4 . * Apud. Nat. Com. 

® Bochart. In Phaleg, 
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word Hamui\ or Chaldee Namer^ n tJgci*'; ^nd ac- 
cordingly * the diarict of Baicchus was * drawn hj ti^ 
gers, and himself clothed with the skin of a tiger- 5. 
Bacchus is sometimes called ^ Kehrbdes^ xv^ich is the 
very same Hitfiroclus , Mosses stiles Nimrod a great 
hunter^ and we find that Bacchus is stiled ^Zagreu^^ 
which in Greek signifies the same thing. I did not, 
indeed, mention this name of Bacchus among the rest 
before ; because I design not a nke and complete ac- 
count of every thing : Nor is it absurd to say, that 
Nimvod presided over the vines, since he w^as ^ the 
•first king of Babylon, where xvere the most excellent 
svines, as the ancients often say. 

Others tliink that ^ Bacclms is Moses, because many 
things in the fable of the one seem derived from the 
history of the other ; For, 'first, some feign that -he was 
born in Egypt, and presently shut up in an ark, and 
thrown upon the waters, as Moses was. 2. The sir- 
name of ^ Bimater, which belongs to Bacchus, may be 
ascribed to Moses, who, besides one mother by nature, 
had another by adoption, king Pharoah’s daughter. 

3 . They were both beautiful men, brought up in Ara- 
rabia, good soldiers, and had women in their armies. 

4 . Orpheus directly stiles Bacchus ® a lawgiver, and 
calls him ^ Moses, and further attributes to him ^ the 
two tables of the law. 5. Besides, Bacchus was called 
^Bicorms ; and accordingly the face of Moses appeared 
douhle-hornecl when Ije came down from the mounU 
ain, where he liacl spoken to God ; the rays of glory, 
that darted from his brow, resembling the sprouting 
Out of horns, e. As snakes xvere sacrificed, and a dog 


* Anthol. 1. I, c. 38. Ep. ^ 
i. e. robustus Venator. ^ Ex Athenaeo. ^ Vossius apud 
Bochart. in ruo Canaan, et Iluet. in Demoristr. Evangel. 

Exod. xxKiv. 2(^. k Jn Bacch. 
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give» to* Bacchus as a companion, so Moses had his 
compjanion Caleb, which in Hebrew signifies a dog. 
7, As the Bacchae brought water from a rock, by 
sttikihg it with their thyrsus, and the country where- 
ever they came flowed with wine, mil]^, and honey ; 
so the land of Canaan, into which Moses conducted 
the Israelites, not only flowed with milk and honey^ 
but with wine also ; * as appears from that large bunch 
of grapes which two men carried upon a staff betwixt 
them, 8. Bacchus ^ dried up the rivers Orontes and 
Hydaspes, by striking them with his thyrsus, and 
passed through them, as Moses passed through the 
Red Sea. D. It is also said, " that a little ivy sticky 
thrown down by one of the Bacchae upon the ground, 
crept like a dragon, and twisted itself about an oak* 
And, 10. That ® the Indians once were all cover* 
ed with darkness, whilst those Bacchee enjoyed a per- 
feet day. 

From whence you may collect, that the ancient in- 
ventors of fables have borrowed many things from 
the Holy Scriptures to patch up their conceits. ^ Thus 
Homer says, that Bacchus wrestled with Pallene, to 
whom he yielded : Which fable is taken from the his- 
tory of the angel wrestling with Jacob. ^ In like man- 
ner, Pausanias reports, that the Greeks atTroy found an 
ark which was sacred to Bacchus ; which when Euri- 
pilus had opened, and viewed the statue of Bacchus 
laid therein, he was presently struck with madness : 
The ground of which fable is in the second book of 
Kings, where the sacred history relates, that the Beth^i 
shemites were destroyed by God, because they look- 
ed with too much curiosity into the ark of the co- 
venant : ' Again, the poets feign that Bacchus was 


> Numbers xii. 24. “ Nonn. In Dionys. 1 . 23. et 35. 

aj. 45. “ Apud eundeirt. ® Nonnius Vos. ap. Bochart. 

in Can, ^ Horn. Iliad. 48. Pauaan, in Achai^ 

^ Aristot. SchoL in Acarn, Act. 2. Seen. i. 
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angry with the Athenians, because they despised his 
solemnities, and received them not with due respect, 
when they were first brought by Pegasus out of Bceo- 
tia into Attica ; whereupon he afflicted them with A 
grievous disease in the secret parts, for which there 
was no cure, till by the advice of the oracle they per- 
formed the reverences due to the god, and erected PhaU 
lif that is, images of the afflicted parts, to his honour; 
whence the feasts and sacrifices called Pha ltca were 
yearly celebrated among the Athenians. This fable is 
similar to the * history of the Philistines, whom God 
punished with the emerods for their irreverence to the 
ark ; and who, on consulting the divines thereupon, 
were told, that they could no ways be cured, unless 
they made golden images of emerods, and consecrated 
them to God. 


SECT. VII. The Moral Sense of the Fable ^ Bac* 
Ciius the Symbol of WiNE. 

W INE and its effects are understood in this fable 
of Bacchus. Let us begin with the birth of 
Bacchus. When I imagine Bacchus in Jupiter’s thigh, 
causing him to limp, it brings to my mind the repre- 
sentation of a man that is burdened and overcome with 
drink ; who not only halts, but reels and stumbles, 
and madly rushes wherever the force of the wine car-* 
ries him. 

Was Bacchus taken out of the body of his mother 
Semele in the midst of thunder and lightning ; so after 
the wine is drawn out of the butt, it produces quartrcls, 
violence, noise, and confusion. 

Bacchus was educated by the Naiades, the nymphs 
of the rivers and fountains ; whence men may i earn to 
dilute their wine with water. 
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But I^ipchus is an etenuil Iiojp:# aQ 4 do not the oldest 
toon becoroe children bj too much drink ? I>oes not: 
.ejtcess deprive us of that reason which distinguishes 
*Rien from bhys ? 

Bacchus is naked, as he i$ who has lost bis senses bj 
drinking : Ho cannot conceal, he cannot hide any 
thin^, ^ Wine always speaks truth, it opens all the 
secrets of the mind and body too ; of which let Noah 
he a witness* 

The poet says *» Bacchus has horns 4 and from thence 
^ye may tearu that Bacchus makes as many horned as 
Venus. 

Nor does ^ wine make men only forget their cares 
and troubles, but it renders ^ even the meanest people 
hold, insolent, apd fierce, exercising their fury and 
rage against others, as a mad ox gores with its .horns* 
1 know very well, that it was the opinion of some that 
Bacchus was said to be horned, because the cups out of 
which wine was drank were formerly made of born** 

He is crowned with ivy ; because that plant (being 
always green and flourishing, and as it were young), 
by its natural coldness, assuages the heat occasioned by 
too much wine. 

He is both a young and an old man 4 because, as a 
moderate quantity of wine increases the strength of the 
body, so excess of wine destroys it* 

Women only celebrated the sacrifices of Bacchus, 
and of them those only who were enraged and intoxi^ 


“• In vino veritas. Erasm. in Adag. 

^ Accedant capiti cornua, Bacchus erh. 

Put but on horns, and Bacchus thou slialt be/* 

Ov, Ep. Saph.' 

* Cura fugit, multo dilukurque mero. 

Full bowk C3tpcl all grief, dissolve all care/* 

^ Tunc veniunt risus; tunc paupjs;r cornua sumit* 

By s^^'d mirth the beggar grows a king/* 

® Porphyr. in 2 Carm. Herat, unde quasi a 
Lil. Gyrald. 
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and had abandoned themselves to all ![5rts of 
wicki^dness. Accordingly wine effeminates the most 
masculine minds^ and disposes them to luxury. It be« 
gets anger^ and stjrs up men to madness : And there* 
fore lions and tigers draw the chariot of Bacchus. 

The men and women both celebrated the Bacchant* 
11a in masks; It is well that they were ashamed of their 
faults ; their modesty had not quite left them ; some 
remains of it were yet hid under those disguises, which 
would otherwise have been utterly lost by the impo^ 
dencc of the ill words and actions which were heard 
and seen on those occasions. And does not wine mask 
and disguise us strangely ? Does it not make mem 
beasts, and turn one into a Hon, another into a bear, and 
another into a swine, or an ass ? 

I had almost forgot to tell you, that Bacchus is some- 
times merry, and sometimes sad and morose ; For, in- 
deed, What cherishes the heart of man so much as 
wine ? What more delightfully refreshes the spirits 
and the mind, than that natural nectar, that divine me- 
dicine, which, when wc have taken, our * griefs are pa- 
cified, our sorrows abated, and notliing but cheerfulness 
appears in our countenance ? 

The vine is so beneficial to this life, as to make some 
suppose ^ that the happiness of the one consists in the 
enjoyment of the other ; but they do not consider, that 
if wine be the cradle of life, yet it is the grave of rea- 
son : For, if men constantly sail in the red sea of cla- 
ret, their souls are oftentimes drowned in it. It blinds 
them, and leads them under darkness, especially when 
it begins to draw the sparkles and little stars from their 
eyes. Then, the body being drowned' in drink, the 


^ Tunc dolor et curat, rugaque front is abest. 

Our aerrows flee, wc end our grief and fears ; 

No thoughtful wnakle in our face appears.” 

Ovid, dc Arte Anw«dh 
^ In vlte bonuais Tstam esse dicercs. 

E 2 
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mind floats, or else is stranded. Tlius, too great love of 
the vine is pernicious to life ; for from it come more 
faults than grapes, and it breeds more mischlels.than 
clusters. Would you see an instance of what you re^d ? 
Observe a drunken man : O beast ! See how his head 
totters, his hams sink, his feet fail, his hands tremble, 
his mouth froths, his cheeks are slabby, his eyes sparkle 
and water, his words are unintelligible, his tongu© 
faultcrs and stops, his throat sends forth a nasty loath- 
some stench. But whatdo I say ? It is not my busi- 
ness now to tell truth but fables. 


CHAP. IX. 

SECT. I. Mars. His Images 

P. A S far as I see, we must tarry "A this place all 

jC\ night. 

M* Do not fear it ; for I shall not say so much of 
the other gods as I have said of Bacchus ; and especi- 
ally I hope that Mars, whose image is next, will not 
keep us so long. 

P, Do you call him Mars, that is so fierce and sour 
in his aspect ? Terror is every where in his looks, as 
well as his dress : He sits in a chariot drawn by a pair 
of horses, which are driven by a distracted woman : 
He is covered with armour, and brandishes a speat in 
his right hand, as though he breathed fire and death, 
and threatened every body with ruin and destruction. 

M* It is Mars himself, the god of war, whom I 
have often seen on horseback, in a formidable manner, 
with a whip and spear together. A dog was conse- 
crated to him, for his vigilance in the pursuit of his 
prey ; a wolf, for his rapaciousness and perspicacity ; 
a raven, because he diligently follows armies when 
they march, and watches for the carcases of the slain ; 
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and a cock, for his wakefulness, whereby he prevents 
all surprise. But that you may understand every thing 
in that picture, observe, that the creatures which draw 
the chariot are not horses, but Fear and Terror, Some- 
times goes before them in tattered garments, and 

Clamour and Anger go behind. Yet some say, that Feur 
and Terror are servants to Mars ; and accordingly, he^ 
is not more “awful and imperious in his commands, 
than they are ready and exact in their obedience j as 
we learn from the poets. 

P. Who is the woman that drives the chariot? 

M* She is Bcllona, the goddess of war, and the 
companion of Mars ; or, as others say, hfs sisteiy or 
wife, or both. She prepares for him his chariot and 
horses when he goes to fight. It is plain that she is 
called Bcllona from helium* She is otherwise called 
Duellona from DuellutHy or from the Greek word 
[^Belone'\ a needlcy whereof she is said to be the invea- 
tress. Her priests, the Bellonariiy sacrificed to her in 
their own blood : They ^ hold in each hand naked 

. * Fer galeam, Bcllona, mihi, nexusque rotarum : , 

Tende, Favor, frgena ; rapidos, Formido, jiigales. 

My helmet let Bellona bring ; Terror my traces fit : 
And, panic Fear, do thou the rapid driver 

Claud, in Ruf. 

b ssevit medio in certamine Mavors, 

Caelatus ferro, tristesque ex sethcra Dirce, 

Ft scissa gHiidcns vadit Discordia palla, 

Quani cum sanguiiico sequitur Bellona flagello. - 
“ Mars in the mi i Uc of the shining shield 
Is grav’d, and strides along the liquid field. 

The Dirce come from heav’u with quick descent, 

“ And Discoid dy’d in blood, with garments rent, 

“ Divides the press ; Her steps Bellona treads, 

' Who shakes her iron rod above their heads/' 

^ Silius, 1. 4. Stat. Thcb 1. 7. ^ Secti^ iT .iUieris ct 

utraque raanu destrictos gladios exerentes, currant, efferuu- 
tur, iiuaniuut. Lactantius, 1. 1. c. 12. 
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swords, with which they cut their shoulders, and 
wildly run up and down like men xnad and possess- 
•• ed Whereupon ^ people thought that (after the sa- 
crifice was ended) they were able to foretel future e- 
Tents. Claudian introduces Bellona combing snakes : 
and another ^ poet describes her shaking a burning 
torch, with her hair hanging loose, stained and clotted 
with Wood, and running through the midst of the ranks 
•f the army, and uttering horrid shrieks and dreadful 
groans* ** 

Before the temple of this goddess there stood a pillar 
called Bel/ica^ 'over which the herald threw a spear 
when he proclaimed war* 

SECT. II. Descent ^f Maksut 

M ars is sail to be the son of Jupiter and Juno, 
though, according to Ovid’s story, he is the child 
of Juno only. For> says he, Juaio greatly wondered how 
it was possible that her husband Jupiter had conceived 
Minerva, and begot her himself, without the concur- 
rence of a mother, as we shall see in the history of Mi- 
nerva ; as soon, however, as her amazement ceased^, she 
being desirous of performing the like, w ent to Oceanus 
to ask his advice, whether she could have a child with- 


* juven. Sat. 4. Lucan. 1 . i. Eutrop. 

** Ipsa faciem quatitns, et flavam sanguine multo 
Sparsa comam, medias acies Bellona pererrat. 

Stridet Tartareii nigro sub pectore Diva 
Lethiferum murmur. Sil, J, 5, 

** Her torch Bellona waving thro^ the air, 

“ Sprinkles with clotted gore her flaming hair, 

** And thio^ both armies up and down doth flee 
Whilst from her horrid breast Tisiphoac 
A dreadful murmur sends.*' 

' Alex, ab Alexandro, 1 . 8. c. 12. 

* Homeri Iliad. 5. Hesiod, in Tbcog, 
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aut her husbatid*$ coaisurrence* She was tired in her 
journey^ and sat down at the door of the goddess ¥lo^ 
ra j who, understanding the occasion of her journey, 
desired her to be of good heart, for she had in her 
garden a flower, which if she only touched with the 
tip of her fingers, the smell of jt would make her con- 
ceive a son presently. So Juno was carried into the 
garden, and the flower shown her j she touched it, and 
conceived Mars, who afterward took to wife * Nerio,. 
or Ncrione (which word in the Sabine language signi- 
fies ^ valour and strength^ and from her the Claudian 
family formerly derived the name of l^ero. 


SECT. ni. lHames 

H IS name ^ Mars sets forth the power and influence 
he has in war, where he presides over the sol- 
diers : And his other name, ^ Mavors^ shows that all 
great exploits are executed and brought about through 
his means. 

The Greeks call him ® either from the 

destruction and slaughter which he causes ; or from 
the f silence which is kept in war, where actions, not 
words, are necessary. But from whatsoever words 
this name is derived, it is certain that those famous 
names, Areopagus and AreepagitUy are derived from 
Ares. Areopagus y Agrionayos (that is, the bill or mount 


® Vide de la Cerda In Virgilli ^n. 1 . 8. ^ Virlutem 

et robor significat. ^ Quod maribus in hello praesit. 

^ Quod magna vertat. Var. de Lmg. Lat. 5. ^ rav 

tollere, vel int^rficcre. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 5. 

Phur. t Ab non, et *p^'» loquor, <?T-i t¥ tcj ou Koyuv 

$c\K* ipyui quod in hello nccessaria non sint verba 
facta. Suid. Pans, in Alt. 
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am of Mars)^ was a place at Athens, in which^ wb«n 
Mars was accused of murder and incest, as though he 
had killed Halirothius, Neptune’s son, and debauched 
his daughter Alcrppa, he was forced to defend himself 
in a trial before twelve gods, and was acquitted by six 
voices ; from wliich that place became a court, wdierein 
were tried capital causes, and the things belonging to 
religion. * The Areopagitae were the judges, whose 
integrity and good credit was so great, that no person 
could be admitted into their society, unless, when he 
delivered in public an account of his life past, he was 
found in every part thereof blameless. And, that the 
lawyers who pleaded might not blind the eyes of the 
judges by their charms of eloquence, they were obli- 
ged to plead their causes without any ornaments of 
speech ; if they did otherwise, they were immediately 
commanded to be silent. And, lest they should be 
moved to compassion by seeing the miserable condition 
of the prisoners, they gave sentence in the dark, with- 
out lights, not by words, but in a paper ; whence, 
when a man is observed to speak very little, or no- 
thing at all, they used proverbially to say of him, 
that He is silent as one of the judges of the Areopa- 

gus.” 

His name Gradlvus comes from the stateliness in 
® marching j or from his vigour in ^ brandishing his 
spear. 

He is called ^lirinus ^ from Ciiris, or ^iris, signi- 
fying a spear ; from whence comes Securis, quasi Se^ 
micuris^ a piece 0 / a spear. And this name was after- 
ward attributed to Romulus, because he was efiteem- 
ed the son of Mars ^ from whence the Romftjjs were 


* Budseus in Pandect, ult. de len, b Arcopagita taci- 
turnior. Cic. dc Attic. 1. i. a gradiendo. ^ 

Ttv KgatamiVi u e. ab hastsc vibrationc. ^ Serv. in , 
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called ^uirites. ^ Gradivus is the name of Mars whtn 
be rages i and ^uirinus when he is quiet. And ac- 
cordingly there were two temples at Romei dedicated 
to him; one within the city, which was dedicated to 
Mars ^uirinusy tlie keeper of the city’s peace ; the 
other without the city, near tiie gate, to Mars Gradi^ 
vuSy the warrior y and the defender of the city against 
all outward enemies. 

The ancient Latins applied to him the title of ^ Sali^- 
suhsulusy or daiicery from iulloy because his temper is 
very uuconstant and uncertain, inclining sometimes tO’ 
this side, and sometimes to that, in wars : Whence 
we say, that the issue of the battle is uncertain, and 
the chance dubious. But we must not think that 
Mars was the only god of war ; for Bellong, Victo- 
ria, Sol, Luna, and Pluto, used to be reckoned in the 
number of martial deities. It was usual with the La^-^ 
cedeinonians to shackle tne feet of the image of Mars,, 
that ht‘ should not fly froiii them. And amongst the, 
Romai.Sj the priests Salii were instituted to look after 
the sacrifices of Mars, and go about the city dancing 
witl> their shields. 

He was called f Eny alius y from Enyoy that is, Bcllona, 
and by sucti-like names ; but it is not worth my w’hiie 
to insist upon them longer. 

SECT. IV. Actions of Mars. 

I T is strange that poets relate only one action of 
this terrible god, and even triat deserves to be. 
concealed in darkness, it the light of the sun had nol^ 
discovered it, and il a good kernel was not contained 
in a ;jac. shell. The story of Mars and Venus’s adul- 
tery, from whence * Hermione, a tutelar deity, was 


** Serv. Tn jEncid. *■ Pacuv. in Nonn. Mars belli 
communis cst. Cic. 1. o. cp. 4 . Serv. m 

f Lil. Gyr, f Plutarch. in Pclopida.- 
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bdrD| T?as so publicly known^ that ‘ Ovid co&cludbt 
that every body knows it, Sol had no sooner disco- 
vered it, bi 2 tt be immediately acquainted Vulcan, Ve- 
nus’s husband, with his wife’s treachery. Valcati 
hereupon made a net of iron, whose links were so 
small and slender that it was invisible ; and spread it 
Over the bed of Venus, and the lovers were caught 
in the net. Vulcan calls all the gods together to 
the show, who jeered them C3rtremely. And, after 
they had been long exposed to the jest and hisses of 
the company, Vulcan, at the request of Neptune, un- 
looses their chains, and gives thenv their liberty : But 
Alectryon, Mars’s fovourite, suffered the punishment 
that his crime deserved ; because, when he was ap-- 
pointed to watch, he felt asleep, and gave Sol an^ op- 
portunity to slip into the chamber ; therefore Mars 
changed him into a cock which to this day is so 
mindful* of his old fault, that be constantly gives notice 
oi the approach of the sun by hts crowing 

SECT. V. The Signification of the foregoing FaWe^ 

L et us explain this fable. Indeed when a Venus 
is married to a Vulcan, that, is, a very handsome 
woman to a very ugly man, it is a great occasion of 
adultery. Btit neither can that dishonesty, or any o- 
Ihcr, escape the knowledge of the sun of righteousness, 
sdthougb they may be done in the obscurest dhrkness ; 

they be with the utmost care guarded by the 
mistiest pimps in the world ^ though they be commit**^ 


• Fabula narratur, toto notissima ccclo. 
M^lcibris capti Marsque VenusMc dolk. 

The fable’s told thro’ heav’n tar and wide, 

** How Mars and Venus were by 
^ Oracce I e. Gallusi 
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tted in the most private retirement, and concealed with' 
the greatest art, they will at one time or other be expo- 
sed to both the Celestial and infernal regions, in the 
brightest light ; when the offenders shall be set in the 
riiidst, bound by the chains of their conscience, by that 
fanen Vulcan, who is the instrument of the terrors of 
the true Jupiter ; and then they shall hear and suffer 
the sentcfice, that was formerly threatened to David^. 
in this life, Thou didst this thing secretly ; but I will 
** do this thing Before all Israel, and before the sun.” 
St Safn. xii. 12. 

But, let us return again to Mars, or- rather to ther 
son of Mars, Tcreus,- who learnt wickedness from his 
fhthier^s example ; for, as the proverb says, a bad^ 
^^‘father makes a bad child. V 


SECT. VI. The Story q/*TEREi^s, the Son 

^^"'EREUS was the son of Mars, begotten of the 
J|[ nymph Bistonis. ‘ He married Ptogne, the 
daughter of P^ndion, king of Athens, when he hinnself 
was king of Thrace. This Progne had a sister called* 
Philomela, a virgin in modesty and beauty inferior to 
none. She lived with her father at Athens. Progne, 
being desirous to see her sister, asked Tereus to fetch 
Philomela' to her ; he complied and went to Athens, 
and brought Philomela^ with her father’s leave, to 
Progne. Upon this occasion Tereus falls desperately 
in love with Philomrfa j and as they travelled toge- 
ther, because she refused to comply with his desires, 
he overpowered her, cut out her tongue, and threw her 
into a goal : He, returning afterwards to his wife, pre- 
tended, with the greatest assurance, that Philomela died 
on her journey ; and, that this story might appear true,. 


^ Ovid, Mctam. 6. 

E a 
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he shed many tears, and put on mourning. Bat • In- 
juries whet the wit, and desire of revenge tnakes peo- 
ple cunning ; for Philomela, though she was dumb, 
foi^nd out a way to tell her sister the villany of Te- 
reus. The way she discovered the injuries done to her 
was this : She described the violence Tereus offered 
her as xvell as she could, in embroidery, and sends the 
work folded up to her sister, who no sooner viewed it, 
but she boiled with rage, and was so transported with 
passion^ that she could not ^ speak, her thoughts being 
wholly taken up in contriving how she should avenge 
the affront. First, then, she hastened to her sister, and 
brought her home without Tertus’s knowledge. Whilst 
they were meditating revenge, her young son Itys 
came embracing his mother ; but they carried him a- 
side into the remote parts of the house, and slew him 
while ^ he hung about Progne’s neck, and called her 
mother. When they had killed him, they cut him in- 
to pieces, and dressed the flesh, and gave it Tereus for 
supper, who ^ fed heartily on his own flesh and blood. 

Grande doloris 

Ingenium cst, miserisque venit solertia rebus. 

** [pcsirc of vengeance makes th’ invention quick. 

When, miserable, help with craft we se^.” 

^ Et (mirum potuisse !) silet ; dolor ora repressit, 
Verbaque qusrenti satis indignantia linguae 
Defuerant, oec flere vacat ; sedTasque, nefasque 
Confusura ruit, poenaque in imagine tota es|. 

** She held her peace, ^tis strange : Grief struck hermute^ 
No language could with such a passion suit ; 

** Nor had she time to weep ; Right, wrong, were mixM 
In her fell thoughts, her soul on vengeance fix'd.’' 

® Et mater, mater, clamantem, et coHa petentem, 

Ense ferit : 

** — ^ He mother, mother, cries. 

And on her clings, whilst by her sword he diea.” 

** Vescitur, inque suam sua viscera congerit alvum. 

And his own flesh and blood does.make his. meat, 
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And when after -supper he sent for his son Itys, 
* Progne told him what she had done, and Philomela 
shewed him his soh’s head. Tereus, incensed , with 
rage, rushed on them both with his drawn sword ; but 
they fled away, and fear added wings to their flight ; so 
that Progne became a swallow, and Philomela a night- 
ingale. Fury gave wings to Tereus himself ; he was 
changed into a whoopo (uppd)^ which is one of the 
filthiest of all birds : And the gods, out of pity, chan- 
ged Itys into a pheasant. 


SECT. Vir. The Sacrifices 

T O Mars ^ were sacrificed the wolf for his fierce- 
. ness ; the horse for his usefulness in war the 
woodpecker and the vulture for their rapacity ; the 
cock for his vigilance, which virtue soldiers ought 
chiefly to have ; and grass, because it grows in towns, 
that the war leaves without an inhabitant, and is thought 
to come up the quicker in such places as have beea 
moistened with human blood. 

Among the most ancient rites belonging to Mars, I 
do not know a more memorable one than the follow- 
ing : ^ Whoever had undertaken the conduct of any 


* Intus babes quod poscis, ait.' Circumspicit ille, 

Atque ubi sit, quae^it ; quaeiCnti, iteiunique vocanti,, 
Prosiluit, Ttyosque caput Poilomela ciuentuiu 
Misil in ora patriu, 

** Thou hast, said she, within thee that desire. 

“ Pic looks about, asks where. And while again 
** He asks and calls ; all bloody with the slain, 

Forth like a fury Philomela flew, 

“ And at his >ace the head of Itys threw.'' 

Vivg .En. Q^i belli ali cujus susceperat curam, 

sacrarium /dartLs: pi.mo Anehia commovebat, post 

bastam simuJacri ipsius j dicens, Mar^ Vigila. Servius, 
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into the vestry of the tettijJlc "Of Mili 
first shook the Ancilia (a sort of holy shields)^ 
^ ilterward the spear of ^ kni^ Of lilars, end 
^ Mari^ watch.’^ 


CHAP. X. 

SECT. I Tbi Celestial Goddess JtfNOb JSet iMag^ 
and Descent. 

M. 1C7 OU have viewed the five celestial gods ; now 
j[^ look upon the celestial goddesses that fol^ 
low them there in order. Firsts observe Juno riding 
in'ar* golden OhariOt, drawn by peacooks^ (fistiriguirfi- 
efi^ by a sOOptre^ which she holds in her hand, and 
vHlArm^ a cTott^n that h set ^tmt with roScs and lilies. 

mb is the queen of lihe gods, dnd both the ^ sister 
slitff wift df Jiipiter. Her father was ® Saturn and her 
dibtfaer Ops ; She was born in the islahd SartiOs, whei^o 
sJle IWed tilt she waJs lUarricdr 

P. Really she carries a v^ry majestic look. Efdw 
tiright, how tnajestical, how beautiful is that face t how 
cdthely ai^ dll her limbs ! How well does a sceptre be- 
conie tho^e handSi and a crown that head ! How much 
beauty is there in her smiles I How much gracefulness 
in her breast I Who could resist such charms, and not 
fall in love, When he sees so ihaUy graces > Her car- 
riage is stately. Her dress elegant ana fine. Sfie is fyll 
of majesty, and worthy of the greatest adUiiration. But 
what pretty damsel is that which waits upon her, as if 
she were her servant ? 


• Ovid. Metam. a; A^ulciUs, 1. lo. 
a „ ■ „ — - jovisque 

Et soror ct conjua^. VIrg. iEn. r. 

® Apollon, Argotft i, 
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Af. If i» Iris, • the daughter of Thaumas aiad Eleo 
tria, and-sistct to the Harpiea. She is Juno’s mcssca* 
ger, as Mercury is Jupiter’s 5^ though Jupiter and the 
other gods,^ the furies^ nay sometimes men, have sent 
her on a message* Because of her swiftness she is 
painted with wiBgs>. and she rides on a rainbow^ as ^ O* 
vid says. 

It is her office, besides, to unloose the souls of wo- 
men from the chains of the body, as Mercury unlooses 
those of men. We have an example of this in Dido, 
who laid violent hands on herself % for, when she was 
almost dead, Juno sent Iris to loose her soul from her ^ 
body, as ® Virgil largely describes it in the fourth 
book of the ^neid* 

But herem Iris differs frejm Mercury ; for whereaa 
he is sent both from heaven and from hell, sh€ is sent* 


* Virg. JEn. a. Nonn. 20. Idem 31. Horn. Uiad* 23# 

^ Efiugit, ct remeat per quos modo vcncrat arcus* 

** On the same bow she went ^He soon returns.’* 

Ovid. Metam. 2$ 

^ Turn Juno omnipotens longum miseratk dolbrem, 
tJIlficilesque obitus, Irlm demisit Oiympo : 

lactantem animum, nexosque rtsolverct artus. 

Ergo Iris croccir per cerium roscida pCDnis, 

MiBe trahens varios adverse Solt colores, 

Devolat, et supra caput adstitit. Hunc ego Dili 
Sacrum jussa fero, teque isto corpore solvo : 

Sic ait, et dextra crinem seeat, omnis et unr 
Dilapsus color^ atqtie in ventos vita redessit. 

** Then Juno grieving that she should sustain 
** A death so ling’ring and so full of pain, 

” Sent Iris down to free her from the strife 
Ofjab’ring nature, and,^dtssolve her life. 

Downward the varioi^ goddess took her flight. 

And drew a thousand colours from the Ug^t : 

Then stood about the dying lover’s heach 
** And said, I thus devote thcc to the dead, 

“ This ofPring to th’ infernal gods I bear. 

** Thus while she spoke she cut the fatal hair : 

^ Jhc struggling soul was loos^i aod life dissolv’d in air* 
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from heaven only He oftentimes was employed In 
Hiessages of peace, whence he was called the ^ Peaces 
maker : But Ins was always sent to promote strife atid 
dissension, as if she was the goddess of discord : And 
therefore some think that her ^ name was given her 
from the contention which she perpetually creates ; 
though others say she was called ^ Iris because she de- 
livers her messages by speech, and not in writing. 


SECT, II; The Children and Dhpositimt o/" Ju>7a, 


children had Juno by Jupiter ? 

Af. Vulcan, Mars, and Hebe : ® Although 
some write that Hnbe had no other parent than Juno, 
and was born In the manner following : Betore Juno 
had any children, she eat some wild lettuces, set before 
her at a feast in Jupiter’s house ; and growing on a 
snddeft big-bellied s :*: brought forth Hebe, who, for 
her extraordinary beauty, was by Jupiter made goddess 
of youth, and had the ofEce of cup-bea) er of Jupiter 
giv.ii to her. Bat when by an unlucky fall sIk made 
all *iie guests laugh, Jupiter was enraged, turned her 
out from her office, and , put Granymeae in her jtead, 

P, Which was Juno^ most notorious fault? 

M, Jealousy. I will give one or two of the many 
instances of it Jupiter loved lo, the daughter of Ina- 
clias, and enjoyed her. When Juno observed that 
JupUer was absent from heaven, she justly suspected 


® Hesiod in Theog. ^ Eipr^yoroioc, f. e. Pacificator. 

Vid, ‘.erv, in iEneid. 4. ^ 'r'f* quasi contentio, 

Servn;:^. ' r« ffuv, a ioquendo, ^ Pausaa,, 

in Corinth; 
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that the pursuit of his:amours'. w^as,th'0 cause of Kjs ab* 
sence. Therefore she immediatdy flew down to the 
eJtrtJi after hiruj and luckily found the very place where 
Jupiter. and lo entertained themselves in private. As 
soon as Jupiter perceived her coining, fearing a chi- 
ding,' he turned the young lady into a white cow. Ju- 
no seeing the cow, asked who she was, and from what 
bull she came ? Says Jupiter, she was bom on a. sudden 
out of the earth. The cunning, goddess, suspecting 
the matter, desired to have the cow, which .Jupiter 
could not refuse, lest he should increase her suspicion. 
So Juno, taking the cow, ^ gave it to Argus to keep ; 
which Argus had an hundred eyes, two of which in 
their turns slept, while the others watched. Thus 
was lo under constant confinement ; nor was the perpe- 
tual vigilance of her keeper her only misfortune ; 
for, besides, she was fed with nothing but insipid 
leaves and bitter herbs,,* which hardship Jupiter could 
not endure to see j wherefore^he sent Mercury to Ar- 
gus to set lo free. ;Me.i;cury, under the disguise of a 
shepherd, came to Argus, and with the music of his pipe 
lulled him asleep, and then cut off his head. Juno 


i> Servandum tradldit Argo. 

Centum lumiiiibus cinctum caput Argus habebat : 

Inde 8U1S vicibus capiebant bina quietem : 

Caetera servabant, atque in stationc manebant. 

Constiterat quocunque loco, spectabat ad lo, 

Ante oculos lo, quamvis aversus habebat. 

The goddess then to Argus straight convey’d 
Her gift, and him the watchful keeper made. 

Argu-i^s head an hundred eyes possess’d ; 

And only two at once declin’d to rest ; 

** The others watch’d, and in a constant round, . 

“ Refreshment in alternate courses found. 

“ Where’er he turn’d he always To view’d, 
lo he saw, tho’ she behind him stood.” 

Ovid. Metam. 4. 
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\ grieved at Argua’t death ; and, fo make him some 
tWiieads^ she turned him into a peacock, and scatter- 
€d bis hundred eyes about the tail of the bird. Nor 
did her rage against lo cease, for she committed her to 
the furies to be tormented. Despair and anguish made 
her flee into Egypt, where she begged of Jofatcr tdre- 
llfore her to her former shape. Ifcr request being grantit 
ed, she thenceforth took the name of Isis, the g^desu 
of the Egyptians, and was worshipped with divine fio<- 
Boar. 

Juno gave another clear mark of her jealousy. ^ For 
irben ho: anger against jupher was so violent that no- 
thing conld pacify her, king Citbftron * advised Jupi- 
ter to declsure that he intended tO take another wife,. 
The contrivance pleased him ; wherefore he tidres an 
oaken image, dressed very beautifully, and puts it into 
a chariot, and declares publicly, that he was about 
marry PlatSea the daughter of ^sopus. The report 
^read, and came to JUno’S ears^ who immediately 
rumiittg thither, fell furiously upon the image, and tore 
all the clothes, till she discoven^ the jest ; and laugh- 
ing Very much, she was reconciled to her husband : 
And from king Cithaeron, the adviser of the artifice, 
she was afterwards called Cithceronia. ,The rest of the 
most considerable of her names follow. 


c Centumqae oculos nox occupat una. 

Excipit hos, volucrisque sua SatOrnia ptnnis 
Collocat, et gemmis caadam stellantibus implet. 

“ There Argus lies ; and all that wondrous light 
“ Which gave his hundred eyes their useful sight, 
Lies buried now in one eternal night. 

But Juno, that she might his eyes retain, 

“ Soon fixM them in her gaudy peacock’s train. 

* Dorotb. de Nat. Fsb. * Plut. in Arist. 
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SECT. III. Names of Ju2fO# 

ANTHIA, or Florida^ Flowery : ^ Pausaniasmesilion’j^ 
her temple. 

Argha, from the people * Argivi ; amongst whom the 
sacrifices called 'Hpniet [^Heraia^ were celebrated to her 
honour ; in which an hecatomb^ that is, an hundred 
oxen were sacrificed to her. They made her image of 
gold and ivory, holding a pomegranate in one hand, 
and a sceptre in the other ; upon the top of which 
stood a cuckoo, because Jupiter changed himself into 
that bird, when he fell in love with her. 

Bunaa^ from ** Bunaeus the son of Mercury, who 
built a temple to this goddess at Corinth. 

Calendarisy from the old word * calo^ to call j for 
she was caUed upon by the priests, upon the first dayfl 
of every month j which days are called calendar 

Caprotina. ^ On the nones of July, that is, on the sc^ 
venth day, maid-servants celebrated her festival, toge- 
ther with several free women, and offered sacrifices to 
Juno under a wild fig-tree (^caprificus) in memory of 
that extraordinary virtue which directed the maid- ser- 
vants of Rome to those counsels which preserved the 
honour of the Roman name. For, after the city was 
taken, and the Gallic tumults quieted, the borderers 
having an opportunity to oppress the Romans, who 
had already suffered so much, sent an herald to tell the 
Romans, that, if they desired to save the remainder of 
their city from ruin, they must send all their wives and 
daughters. The senate being strangely distracted 
hereat, a maid-servant, whose name was Philolis or Tu- 
tela, telling her design to the senate, took with her se- 
veral other maid* servants, dressed them like mistresses 

^ In Corinth. ^ Doroth. 1. 2 . Met. et Pausan, ** Pau* 
•an. in Corinth. i Macrob. in Sat. ^ Plutarch, ct OvkL 
4e Arte Amandl. Var. dc Ling. Lat. 
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of families, and like virgins, and went with them to 
the enemy. Levy the dictator dispersed them about 
the camp ; and they incited the men to drink much, 
because they said that was a festival day ; The wine 
made the soldiers sleep soundly ; whereupon a sign 
‘being given from a wild fig-tree, the Romans came 
and slew all the soldiers. The Romans were not for- 
getful of this great service ; for they made all these 
maid-servants free, and gave them portions out of the 
public treasury : They ordered that the day should 
be called Non<.r Caprotincey from the wild fig-tree, from 
whence they had the sign : And they ordered an anni- 
versary sacrifice to Juno Caprotina, to be celebrated 
under a wild fig-tree, the juice of which was mixed with 
the sacrifices in memory of the action. 

Curis or Curitis^ from her spear ^ called curis in the 
language of the old Sabines : The matrons were un- 
derstood to be under her guardianship ; whence, says 
^ Plutarch, the spear is sacred to her, and many of her 
statues lean upon spears, and she herself is called ^uim 
ritis and Curitis. Hence springs the custom, that the 
bride combs her hair with a spear found sticking in 
the body of a gladiator, and t^en out of him when 
dead, which spear was called hasta celibaris. 

Cingula^ from the girdle which the bride wore 
when she was led to her marriage ; for this girdle was. 
unloosed with Juiio’s good leave, who was thought the 
patroness of marriage. 

Dominduca and Intcrducuy ® from bringing home the 
bride to her husband’s house. 

^geria, ^ because she promoted, as they believed, 
the facility of the birth. 


* Festus. ^ In Romulo. ^ Crinis iiubentium come- 
batur basta celibari, qirx scilicet in corpore gladialoris ste- 
tisset dbjcctl occisique. Arnob. C'^ntra Gentes. ^ A 
oingulo. Marian, de Nupt. ^ A ducenda uxore in do- 
mum manti. August, de 7. ^ Q^od earn partui. 

egerendo opitulari crederent^ Festus. 
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PebrualiSf Fehruata, Februa, or Februla, * ** because 
they sacrificed to her in the monlh oF February^. Ikr 
festival was celebrated on the same day with Pan^s 
feasts, when the Luperci, the priests of Pan, the ^od 
of shepherds, running naked through the city, and 
^ striking the hands and bellies ot breeding women 
with Juno’s cloak (that is, with the skin of a goat) 
^ purified them; and they tlmught that this ceremony 
caused to the women fruitFulness and eas^ labours. All 
sorts of purgation in any ^acnfices were called Februa; 
and the animals sacrificed to Juno ® were a wkite cow, 
a swine, and a sheep. The goose also, and the pea- 
cock, were sacred to lier. 

Fluonia f was another of her names. 

Hoplosmio ^ that is, ^ armed completely ^ as she was wor- 
shipped at Elis ; and from hence Jupiter is called Ho-- 
plosmius. 

^ because she is the goddess of marriages. * A 

street in Rome, whete her altar stood, was called 
garins from thence. And anciently people used to en- 
ter into the yoke of marriage at that altar. She is also 
by some called because she assists in the cou- 

pling tlie bride and bridegroom. 

Lccinia, from the temple Lacinium, built and dedi- 
cated to her by * Lacinius. 

Luctna and Lucihety either from ^ the grove in 
which she had a temple, or from the light of this 
world, into which infants are brouglit by her. “ Ovid 


* Ex Sext. Pomp. ^ Cum Lupercalibus. - ^ Ovid. 

Fast, 2. ^ Februabant, i. e. purgabaiit. Cic. Phil. 2. 

^ Virg. Ed. 4. Idem S. ^ Ovid. ibid. ^ Lil. Gyrald. 
^ Et Grace Zvytcc, a jugo et conjiigo, Serv, jEn. 4. 
' Fcfttus. ^ Quod nubentes associet. ^ Ftrab. 1 . 6. 
Liv. 1 . 24. ” A luco vel luce. Var. de I.ing. Lat. 

^ Gratia Lucina, dedit hate tibi nomina Lucus, 

Vel quia prineipium tu, dea, lucis habes. 

** Lucina, hail, so nam!d from thy own grove. . 

“ Or from the light thou giv’st us from abovc.’^ Fast. 1 . 2. 
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c^mprisos both these significations of laicina in a^disticli ^ 
• cither because she gives wholesome coun- 
sel to those who consult het^ or because she was belie- 
ved to be the goddess of monejr. 

^Nt^UdUsi and when they sacrificed to her under this 
mme» ^ they took the gall out of the victim, and cast 
it behind the altar, to signify, that there ought to be no 
gall of anger between those who are married together, 
Opigen<t, because she gives *^help to women in labour, 
Parthenos^ the virgin ; or ^ Parthenia^ virginity ; and 
she was so called, as ™ we are told, from hence: There 
was a fountain among the Argivi called Canathus, 
where Junoj washing herself every year, was thought 
to recover her virginity anew. 

Ptrfecta^ that is, Perfect: For “•marriage was esteem- 
ed the perfection of hunian Ijfe, and unmarried people 
imperfect. Wherefore she did not become perfect, 
nor deserve that nan^e, till she married Jupiter* 

P-Gpulona or Populonia, • because people pray to Tier, 
or h^ause they are precreated from marriage, of which 
she is a goddess. 

And for the same reason she was called ^ Pronuha z 
Neither indeed were any marriages lawful, unless Ju* 
no was first called upon. 

Regina^ Queen : and this tiUe she gives herself, as 
we read in ** Virgil. 


s Vel quod reddat xnonrta salutam, vel quod tit dea 
monetse, id eat, pecunia!. Liv. 1 . 7. Sutd. Ovid. Epitt. 
Parii ^ Gracce ra^nxut. i Euteb. 3, Prrp. Evang. Pint* 
in Sympot. ^ Open) In piutM laborantibus fert. Lu* Gyr. 
J Pindar, in Hymn. Olymp. • Pautan, ia Cprinlfa. “ Jul. 
PoUua* 1 * 3* Apud Grtecot eedem tensn juno voeabatur 
TfXAMc, et conjugium ipium riAHor, quod ritam kamanain 
reddal p^rfretam. Vide Scholiast. Pindar. Od. 9. Vemew 
S Aug. dc Civit, 6. MacFobp Saturii. 6. ^ Sen# in Medea* 

« Ast ego, quja divum incedo Jovitque 

Et toror et conjux. 

Bvt I who walk in awful state above ; 

^ The majesty of heaven, thter and wife of Jove. 
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Sasfiita, ^ because all the wov^ were su{^o$ed ta 
un^r her s^ifegufird, ev^j one pf whipb bad a Ju** 
Do^ as every man had his genips. 

Unxta was another of her names^ ** because the post^ 
of the door were anointed where a new-married cop- 
pie lived : whence the wife was called ^ Unor^ 


SECT. IV. Tht Signification of the Table ^ JifSO 
the Air. 

I F we regard Varxo^s account, by Juno was signified 
the earthj and by Jupiter the heavens. By the 
marriage of which two, that is, by the commixture of 
the influences of the heavens with the vapours of the 
earth, all things almost are generated. 

But, if we believe the Stoics, by Juno is meant the 
air ; for that; as Tully says, ^ lying between the earth 
and the heavens, is coasecrated by the name of Jung : 
And wjiat makes this conjecture more probable, the 
Greek 'names of Juno and the air have great affinity 
and likeness. Juno is called Jupiter’s wife : ^ be- 
cause the air, being naturally cold, is warmed by Ju- 
piter, that is, by fire. She is called Aerial i because 
she is the air itself, or rules in the ajr ; and henpe a- 
rises the story that Juno is bouml by Jupiter with gold- 
en cluiins, iron anvils being, hung at her, feet : hereby 
the ancients signifiedj that the air, though naturally 
rnore.like fire, yet it was sometimes mingled with earth 
and water, the heaviest . elmpnt^. 


A sospitando. Cic. Nat. Deor. ^ Ab unguendo. 
Gjrxald. ' Quasi Umw^ab u n g n e ndis ^ s t ibu a r 

Acr interjectus inter coelum et terrain Junonis nerntne 
con^cratus.c^U Ck dc. Nat. Deor. 2. *Kp«. 

^ HfUcpk# in Horn* Iliad, y. « Phumntt 

4 
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And, as I mentioned before, every woman had a Ja* 
Ho,, and every man had a genius, which were their tui 
telar or guardian angels 


CHAP. XL 

SECT. I. Minerva, or Pallas. 

Her Image, 

P, ^ I '*HLS is a threatening goddess, and carries no* 
I thing but terror in her aspect. 

M. It is Minerva, who derives her name, as some 
think, ^ from the threats of her stern and fierce look. 

P. But why is she clothed with armour rather than 
with womens clothes ? ® What means that head-piece 

of gold, and the crest that glitters so ? To what pur- 
pose has she a golden breastplate, and a lance in her 
right hand, and a terrible shield m her left ? On the 
shield which she holds, I see a grisly head beset with 
snakes. And what means the cock and the owl that 
are painted there ? 

M. I will satisfy all your demands. ^She ought to 
be armed rather than dpessed in womens clothes, be- 
cause she is ^ the president and in ven tress of war^ 

The cock stands by her, because he is a fighting bird ; 
and is often painted sitting on her head-piece i as does 
the owl, of which by and bye. But as for the /head, 
which seems so formidable with snakes, she hot only 
carries it oa her shield, but sometimes also in the 
midst of her breast ; It is the head of Medusa, one of 


^ Sen. E^ist. 310. ^ ** Minem dicitur a minis. 

« ApoUdn; 90. ^ Virg. JEn. xi. Cic, de Nat* Dcor. 

1 . 
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the Gorgons, of which ° Virgil gives a beautiful descrip- 
tion. The basilisk also is sacred to her, to denote the 
great sagacity of her mind, and the dreadful effects of 
her courage, she being the goddess both of wisdom and 
of war ; for the eye of the basilisk is not only pier- 
cing enough to discover the smallest object, but is able 
to strike dead whatsoever creature it looks on. But, I 
believe, you do not observe an olive crown upon the 
head of this goddess. 

P, It escaped my notice ; nor do I yet see why the 
goddess of war should be crowned with an olive, which 
is an emblem of peace, as I remember I have read in 
t’ Virgil. 

ikf. For that very reason, because It is the emblem ** 
of peace it ought to be given to the goddess of war ; 
For war is only made that peace may follow. Though, 
there is another reason too why she wears the olive ^ 
for she first taught mankind the use of that tree. 
When Cecrops built a new city, Neptune and Minerva 
contending about the name of that city, it was resol- 
ved that whichsoever of the two deities found out the 
most useful creature to man should give their name to 
the city. Neptune brought a horse, and Minerva cau- 
sed an olive to spring out of the earth, which was 
judged a more useful creature for man than the horse. 


® -^gi’daque horriferam, turbatse Palladis arma, 

Certatim squammis serpentum, auroqiie polibant, 
Connexosque angues ; ipsamque in pectore Diva? 
Gorgona, desecto vertentem lumina collo. 

“ The rest refresh the scaly snakes that fold 
“ The shield of Pallas, and renew their gold : 

“ Full on the crest the Gorgon’s head they place, 

With eyes that roll in death and with distorted face.’* 

P Paciferoque manu ramuin prsetendit «>livae. 

“ And in her hand a branch of peaceful olive bears.’’^ 

^ Plut. in Themistoc. Herod. Terpsich, 

F 
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Tkerefore Minerva named the city, and called it Athc* 
nce^ after her own name, in Greek, A9«y«. 

1 

SECT. II. The Birth of 

H istory mentions * five Mlnervas. We shall 
speak only of that which was born of Jupiter^ 
>and to whom the rest are referred. 

P. But how was she born ? 

Af. I will tell you, ‘if you do not know, though it is 
ridiculous. When Jupiter saw that his wife Juno was 
barren, he through grief struck his forehead, and after 
three months brought forth Minerva ; from whence, as 
some say, she was called ^ Tritonia, Vulcan was his 
midxvife, who, opening his brain with the blow of an 
hatchet, was amazed when he saw ^ an armed virago 
leaping out of the brain of the father, instead of a ten- 
der, little, naked girl. 

Some have said, that ^ Jupiter conceived this daugh- 
ter when he had devoured Metis, one of his wives, 
with which food he presently grew big, and brought’ 
forth the armed Pallas. 

They say, besides, ^ that it rained gold in the island 
of Rhodes when Minerva was born : Which observa- 
tion 2 also Claudian makes. 


* Cic. de Nat. Deor. 

t> Quasi vel Tpi7m*vv«r, tertio mense nata, Athe- 
na, apud Gyr, ^ Lucian, in Dialog. Deor. 

d De capitis fertur sine matre paterni 

Venice cum clypeo prosiluisee suo. 

Out of her father’s scull, as they report, 

Without a mother, all in arms leap’d forth.’’ 

Hesiod, in Theogon. 
f Strabo, 1. 14 . 

* Auratoa Rhodiis imbres, nasceiite Minerva, 

Induxisse Jovem ferunt. 

At Pallas’ birth, great Jupiter, wc’rc told, 

Bestr^w’d the Rhodians with a'sbowcr of goldi”” 
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SECT. III. Names ^ Minerva. 


L et us first examine whence the names Minerva 
and Pallas are derived. 

Minerva is so called from * diminishing : And it is 
very true, that she, being the goddess of war, dimU, 
nishes the number of men, and both deprives families 
of their heads, and cities of their members. But it 
may be derived from threatenings, as I said before ; 
because her looks threaten the beholders with violence, 
and strike them with terror. Or, perhaps, she hasher 
name from the good admonitions she gives, because 
she is the goddess of wisdom. She is commonly 
thought to be wdsdom itself ; whence, when men pre- 
tend to teach those that arc wiser than themselves, it is 
proverbially said, ^ That a sow teaches Minerva^ And 
from this name of Minerva comes minern)(fy or miner- 
•nsale signifying the salary that is given by the scholars 
to their masters. v 

The Greeks call her Athena^ because she never suck«» 
ed the breast of a mother or nurse f 5 for she was bom 
out of her father’s head in full strength, and was there- 
fore called motherless Plato thinks she had this name 
from her skill ** in divine affairs. Others think she 
was so named because she is never enslaved, but en- 
joys the most perfect liberty ; And indeed wisdom and 
philosophy give their votaries the most perfect freedom. 


• Quod minuit vel minuitur. Cic. de Nat. Dcorum. 
^ Vtl a minis, quod vim miiietur. Cornif, ap. Gyr. ® Vel 
a monendo. Festus. ^ Sus Minervara, Cic. 

Ep. 9. 18. ^ Graece StSaxl^^v. f ab « non, et 

^D/voc^f.v, mammam fiigere. ® c. ma- 

tre carens'. Pollux, Phurnut. ** AZ-rwa, siqua ycI 

H3->5vo»,,/hoc cst, quae divina cognoscit. Plato in Cratylo. 
^Ab » non, ct ^titreco-Qat, gervirc. 


F2 
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as the Stoics well observe, who say, * the philosopher 
or wise man is the only free man. 

She is called Pallas, from a giant of the same name, 
Vi^bich she slew ; or from the lake Pallas, where she 
was first seen by men ; or, lastly, which is more pro- 
bable, ^ from brandishing her spear in war. 

She had many other names, which I might now re- 
count to you ; but because a great many of them are 
insignificant and useless, I shall only speak of two or 
three, after I have first discoursed of the Palladium. 

The Palladium was an image of Pallas, preserved 
in the castle of the city of Troy : For, while the castle 
and temple of Minerva were building, they say this 
image fell from heaven into the temple before it w^as 
covered with a roof. This raised every body’s ad- 
miration ; and when the oracle of Apollo was con- 
sulted, he answered, that the city should be safe as 
long as the image remained within it. Therefore, 
when the Grecians besieged Troy, they found that ® it 
was impossible to take the city unless the Palladium 
was taken out of it. This business was left to Ulysses 
aud Diomedes, who undertook to creep into the city 
through the common sewers, and bring away this fatal 
image. When they had performed this, Troy was ta- 
ken without any difficultyl ^ Some say it was not law- 
ful for any person to remove that Palladium, or even to 
look upon it. Others add, that it was made of wood, 
so that it was a wonder how it could move the eyes 
and shake the spear Others, on the contrary, report, 
that it was made of the bones of Pelops, and sold to 
the Trojans by the Scythians : They add, that .ffineas 
recovered it, after it had been^ taken by the Greeks, 
from Diomedes, and carried it with him into * Italy, 


* Liber nemo cst nisi sapiens. Tullius in Paradox, 
b rev ‘ofccKKtty to Sofv^ a vibranda hasta. Servius in Ain. i. 
c Ovid. Fast. 5 . ** Herodian. 1. j. Plut. in Paral. Scrv. 

in Mn, 2 . Clem, in Protrep. ^ Dioh, Hal, i . Anu 
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where it is laid up in the temple of Vesta, as a pledge 
of the stability of the Roman empire, as it had beea 
before a token of the security of Troy* ** And, lastly. 
Cithers write that there were two Palladiums ; one of 
which Diomedes took^ and another jflBiieas carried with 
him* 

Partbenos/i. e. the FtrginyWZs another of Minerva’s 
names ; from whence * the temple at Athens, where 
she was most religiously worship|>ed, was called Par* 
thenon : For Minerva, like Vesta and Diana, was a 
perpetual virgin, and such a lover of chastity, that she 
deprived Tiresias of his sight, because he saw her ba- 
thing in the fountain of Helicon : ^ But Tiresias’s mo- 
ther, by her humble petitions, obtained, that, since 
her son had lost the eyes of his body, the sight of his 
mind might be brighter and clearer, by having the 
gift of prophecy. ^ Ovid, indeed, assigns another 
eause of his blindness ; to wit, when Jupiter and Ju- 
no, in a merry dispute, made him judge $ because, 
when he killed a she-serpent, he had been turned into 
a woman, and,, after seven years, when he killed a 
he-serpent, he was again turned into a man, he pro- 
nounced for Jupiter ; wherefore Jupiter deprived him 
of iiib sight. There is another illustrious instance of 
the chastity of Minerva ; ^ When Neptune iiad en- 
joyed the beautiful Medusa (whose hair was gold) 
in her temple^ she changed into snakes that bail which 
had tempted him j and caused those that looked upoa. 
her thereafter to be turned into stones. 

Her name Tritonia was taken from the lake ® Triton, . 
where she was educated j as we may also learn from ^ 


* Homer, in Hymn, ad Venerem* 
Homer. Odyss. 1 , lo. 

^ Lib. Mctam. 

** Nat. Com, 1. 7. c. 18. 

Ipausan. in Bggot. 1, 9. 
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^ Lucan, who meiulons the love which Pallas bears to 
jhis lake ; or from or 'rpnov [ZV?Vo/r], a word 

which, ill the old Boeotian and iEolic language, sig- 
nifies a head, because she was born of Jiipitei’s head. 
Yet, before we leave the lake Triton, let me tell you 
the ceremonies that were performed upon the banks 
of it in honour of Minerva : ^ A great coucourse of 
people out of all neighbouring towns assembled to see 
the following performance : All the virgins came in 
^several companies, armed with clubs and stones, and 
a sign being given, they assaulted each other ; she who 
was first killed was not esteemed a virgin, and there- 
fore her body was disgracefully thrown into the lake ; 
but she who received the most and the deepest wounds, 
and did not give over, was carried home in triumph in 
a chariot, in the midst of the acclamations and praises 
of the whole company. 

EpyxTti c O^eraria^ Workwoman, was her 

name among the Samians, her worshippers ; because 
she invented several arts, especially the art of spin- 
ning, as we learn from the ^ poets j thus, ^ the distaff 
is ascribed to her, and sometimes is called ^ Minerva, 

^ Hanc ct Pallas amat, patrlo quod vertice nata 
Terrarum primam Lybien (nam proxima ccelo est, 

Ut probat ipse^calor) tetigit, Btagnique quieta. 

Valtus vidit aqua, posuitque in oiargine plantas, 

Et se delecta, Tritonida dixit, ab unda. 

This Pallas loves, born of the brain of Jove, 

Who first cm Lybia trod (the heat doth prove 
** This land next heaven) ; she standing by the side, 

Her face, within the quiet wate/ spy’d, 

^ And gave herself from the lov’d pool a name.” 

^ Tritonia.— Herod, in Mclp. ^ Ex.Hesych. Isid.l. r®. 

^ Ovid. Metam. 6. Virgil. iEn. 7. Theocrit. Eclog. 34. 

* Nam ilia colo calathisque Minervae 

Faemineas assueta manus. Ovid. Met. 

To Pallas’ arts her hands were never train’d.” 
f Cui tolerarc colo vitam tenuique miiierva. Virg. iEJn* 8. 
By th’ spinster’s trade she gets her livelihood.” 
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beoaitse she was the inventress of it. Although Mi- 
nerva so much excelled all others in spinning, yet A- 
rachue, a young lady of Lydia, challenged her in thisv 
art, but it proved her ruin; for the goddess tore her 
wuik, and struck her forehead with a ® spoke of the 
wheel. This disgrace drove her into despair, so that 
slic hanged herself ; wherefore Pallas, out of compas- 
sion, brought her again to life, and turned her into a 
spider, ^ which continues still employed in spinning. 
The art of building, especially of castles, was Mi- 
nerva’s invention ; therefore she was believed to pro- 
sit^ over them. 

She is called Mu sic a ; because, says Pliny, ^ the dra- 
gons or serpents in her shield, which, instead of hair, 
encompassed the Gorgon’s head, rung and resounded, 
if the strings of an harp or cittern near them were 
touched. But it is more likely that she was so named 
because she invented the pipe ; upon which, when she 
played by the nver-side, and saw in the water how 
much her face was swelled and deformed by blowing 
it, she was moved with indignation, andtlirew it aside, 
saying, ^ The sweetness of the music is too dear if 
2’u*‘ckased with sonmuch loss.” 

* Front cm percussit Arachnes ; 

Non tulit infelix, iaqueoque animosa ligavit 
Guttura, pciidentemque Pallas miserata levavit. 

Atqae, ita, Vive quidem, pende tamen, improba, dixit. 

“ Aiarhnc thrice upon the forehead smote; 

Whose great heart brooks it not ; About her throat 

A rope she ties ; remorseful Pallas staid 

Her failing weight ; live, wretch ; yet hang, she said.” 

b antiquas exercet Aranea telas. 

And now a spider turn’d, she still spins on. Metam. d. 
® Dicta est musics, quod dracones in ejus Gorgone ad ictus 
citharse tinnitu resonabant. Piiii. Nat. Hist. 1 . 34. c. 8. 

1 procul hinc, non est raihi tibia tanii, 

Ut vidit vultus Pallas in amne suos. 

** Away, thou art not so much worth she cry’d, 

Dxar pipe, when she her face i’ th’ streams < 

F 4 
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■* Glaucopis was another of her names ; because her 
eyes, like the ejes of an owl^ were grey or sky-co- 
loured ; tliat is, of a green colour mixed with white* 
Others think that she was not called so from the colour 
of her eyes, but from the terror and formidableness of 
hit mien ; for which reason lions and dragons are aho 
called Glaucii and Ccesii. 

/ She was also called Pylotis^ from ^ a Greek word sig- 
nifying a gate : For, as the image of Mars was set up 
•in the suburbs, so her effigy or picture was placed on 
the city gates, or doors of houses ; whereby they sig- 
nified, that we ought to use our weapons abroad, to 
keep the enemy from entering our towns : but in the 
^own we must use the assistance of Minerva, not of 
Mars ; that is, the state ought to be governed at home 
by prudepce, counsel, and law. 


SECT. IV. The Signification of the Fuhle. Pallas 
the Symbol of Wisdom and Chastity. 


B y this story of Minerva ^ the poets intended to re- 
present wisdom, that is, true and skilful know- 
ledge, joined with discreet and prudent manners. They 
hereby signified also the understanding of the noblest 
arts, and the accomplishments of the mind ; the vir- 
tues, and especially chastity. Nor, indeed, without 
reason ; for, 

1. Minerva is said to be born out of Jupiter’s 
brain ; because the wit and ingenuity of man did not 
invent the useful sciences, which for the good of man 


» habens oculos glaucos et caesios, qnales hahet 

nUctua, Pausan. in Attic. b Aro tsrvhHi a 

^porta. Phurnut. ^schyl. in Eiirtienid. ^ Cic. i. Offic. 
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were derived from the brain of Jupiter ^ that isj^ from 
the inexhaustible fountain of ihe divine wisdom, from 
whence not only the arts and sciences, but the blessings 
of wisdom and virtue, also proceed. ' 

2. Pallas was born armed ; ^ because a wise man’s 
soul, being fortified with wisdom and virtue, is invin* 
cible ; He is prepared and armed against fortune ; m 
dangers he is intrepid, in crosses unbroken, in calami* 
ties impregnable. Tims, ^ ** though the image of Ju* 

piter sweats in fool weather ; yet as Jupiter himself 
is dry and unconcerned with it, so a wise man’s mind 
is hardened against all the assaults that fortune caa 
make upon his body.” 

3. Minerva is^a virgin, ^ as all the muses are ; andp 
accordingly, ^the sight of God is pi omised to pure and 
undefiled eyes ; - for even the heathens thought that 
chaste eyes could see God ; and wisdom and modesty 
has often appeared, in the visions of holy men, in the 
form and habit of virgins. 

4. Minerva has a severe look, and a stern countc* 
nance; because a wise and* modest mind gains not its 
reputation and esteem from outward beauty and finery, 
but from inward honour and virtue ; for wisdom joined 
with modesty, though clothed with rags, sends forth & 
glorious shining lustre ; i>he has as much beauty in tat- 
tered garments as when «h€ is clothed with purple ; 
and as much majesty when she sits on a dunghil as 
when she is placed on a throne. She is as beamitul 
and charnung, when joined to the infirmities and decays 
of old age, as when she is united to the vigour 
comeliness of youtli. . 


* Cicero in Pafadoxis. Qifemaclrnodum enim non 

colliqucscit Jupiter dum simulacrum ejus liqutfit ; sic sapien- 
tis animus ad quoslibet adversae fortunae casus obdurescit. Sc* 
neca. ^ Greg. Nyss. dc Virg. initio capitum 4. et 5.' 

Serv. in .£neid. 
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5. She invented and exercised the art of spinning. 
From hence, other virgins, if they would preserve their 
ichastity, may learn never to indiilge idleness, but to 
employ themselves continually in some sort of work ; 
after the example of * Lucretia, a noble Roman prin- 
cess, who was found late at night spinning among her 
maids, working, and sitting in the middle of the room. 


when the young gentlemen came thither from the 
king. 


6. As the spindle and the distaff were the invention 


of Minerva, so they are the arms of every virtuous 
woman. When she is furnished with these she will 


despise the enemy of her honour, and drive away Cu- 
pid from her with the greatest ease ; ^ for which reason 
those instruments were formerly carried before the 
bride when she was brought to her husband’s house ; 
and somewhere it is a custom, at the funeral of wo- 
men, to throw the distaff and spindle into the gravjp 
with them. 


7.. As soon as Tiresias had seen Minerva naked, he 


lost his sight. Was it for a punishment, or for a re- 
ward ? Surely He never saw things so acutely before ; 
for then he became a prophet, and knew future things 
Ibng before they were acted. Which is an excellent 
precept to us, that he who had once beheld the beauty 
of true wisdom clearly, may, without repining, lose 
his bodily sight, and want the view of corporeal things,, 
since he beholds the things that are to qome, and en- 
pys the contemplation of eternal heavenly things, which 
arc not visible to the eye. 

6. An owl, a bird seeing in the dark, was sacred to 
Minerva, and painted upon her images, which is the 
representation of a wise man, who, scattering and dis^ 
pelling the clouds of ignorance and error, is clear- 
sighted,^ while others ace stark blind. 


' Liv* I 


^ Bellos, lib* uk. C. 






Wiat can tKc Palladium mean, an image 
gavcWecuritjr to "those cities in which it was placed, udi^ 
less that those kingdoms flourish and prosper where wif- 
dom presides ? It is supposed to have fallen down frOte 
heaven, that we may understand (what Wc find co»* 
firmed by the Scripture) ® that every good and pci^* 
feet gift comes from above, and descends front dho 
Father of lights.” 

To this I add the inscription which was heretofore 
to be seen in the temple of Minerva, written in golden 
letters, among the Egyptians: I am what is, what 

shall be, what hath been ; my veil hath been uiw 
** veiled by none : The fruit which I have brou^t 
forth is this, the sun is born,” Which are words, as 
I think, full of mysteries, and contain a great deal of 
sense : Let every one interpret them according to bis 
mind. 


CHAP. XII. 

SECT. I. Vjenus. Her Image i - 

your eyes now to a sweet object, and 

view that goddess, in whose countenance 

all graces sit and play, and discover all their charms. 
You see a pleasantness, ^a mirth,' a joy^ in every part 
of her face : You see* a thousand pretty beauties and 
delights sporting ^ji-antonly in her snowy bosom. Ob* 
serve with^ what i 'becoming pride she holds up her 
herSelf, where Siic finds nothing 
deligl^. She is clothed with a ® pur|‘ 

^ I. Ego sum qu« sunt, 

trurit, qux fuerunt ; Velum meum revelavit nemo. Quern 
ego fructum pcperl, sol cst natus. Vide Lil, Gyrald. 
Synt. 12. ^ Philostrat. I. 2. Imag. Ovid. Metam. 

15, Ovid. I, 6. Horat. Od, j. Ovid. Metam. ic. Sappho^ 
Poet^ 
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mantle, glittering with diamonds. By her side stand 
two Cupids, and round her are the three graces, and af- 
ter follows the lovely beautiful Adonis, who holds up 
the goddess’s train. The chariot in which she rides is 
made of ivory, finely carved, and beautifully painted 
and gilt, and is drawn by swans and doves, or swal- 
lows, as Venus directs, when she pleases to ride in it. 

P. Is that Venus, the goddess of love, the patroness 
of strumpets, the vile promoter of impudence and 
lust, infamous for so many whoredoms, rapes, and in- 
cests ? 

M. Yes, that is Venus, whom, in more honourable 
terms, men stile the goddess of the graces, the author 
of elegance, beauty, neatness, delight, and chearful- 
ness : But in reality she is, as you say, an impudent 
strumpet, and the mistress and president of obscenity. 

P. Why then is she so beautifully painted ? Why is 
her dress so glorious ? Why is n6t her chariot rather 
drawn by swine, or dogs, or goats, than swans or 
doves, the purest and chastest of birds ? Infernal and 
black spirits are attendants more suitable to her than 
the graces. 

* M, What do you say ? Blind foolish men used for- 
nieily to erect attars, and deify their vices j they hal- 
lowed the greatest impieties with frankincense, and 
thought to ascend into heaven by the ste])s of their ini^ 
quities ; But let us not inveigh against tiie manners of 
men, but rather proceed in our story of Venus. 

You will in other places sec her painted, sometimes 
like a youpg virgin rising from the scai, and riding in 
' ^ shell j again, like a woman holding the shell in her 
hand, her head being crowned with roses. * Sometimes 
her picture has a silver looking-glass in its band, and 
Quits feet. arc golden sandals and buckles. In ih^ pic- 


• Ehilostrat* m Injagin. Pausan. in 
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tures of the Syconians, she holds poppy in one hand, 
and an applfe’in tlie other. They consecrated to her the 
thighs of all sacrifices except swine ; for Venus, though 
she herself be filthy and unclean, abominates swine for 
their uncleanness \ or rather because a boar killed A- 
donis her gallant. * At Elis she was painted treading 
on a tortoise, showing thereby that virgins ought not 
to ramble abroad, and that married wonaen ought to 
keep silence, love their own home, and govern their fa- 
mily. She wore a girdle or belt, called Cestus (from 
which some derive incestusy incest), in which all kinds 
of pleasure, delights, and gratifications were folded up. 
^ Some gave her arrows, atid make Python or Suada, 
the goddess of eloquence, her companion^ 


SECT. II. The 'Dtscentof^TL'^m^. 

W E learn from several authors that there were 
four Venus’s born of ditferent parents ; but this 
Venus, of whom we speak,, was the most eminent of 
them, and had the beauties, as well as the blemishes, of 
the other commonly ascribed to her. ^ She sprang from 
'the froth of the sea, which froth was made when they 
cut off the secrets of Cgelus, or his son Saturn, and 
threw them into the sea. ® Hence she was by the 
Greeks called Aphrodite ; though others think she was. 
so named from the madness with which lovers abound* 
f As soon as she was born, she was laid,, like a pearly 
in a shelLinstead of a cradle, ^ and was driven by Ze^ 
phyrus upon the island Cyprus, where the Hours [-ffoj 


* Pint, in praec Conmib. et lib. do Isid, et Oslr. ^ Horn. 
Iliad. 14. Eurip. in Medea. Ex Fhurnut. ^ Cic. de 

Nat. Deor. d Hesiod. Theogon. ^ Ex ArfOfg 

spuina j v^l, ut alii dicunt, a*-® vt<r, inSanire. Ex 

ct Phurnut., f Hpm* in Hymn, ad 
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received her, and took her into their bosoms, educated, 
accomplished, and adorned her 5 and, when she came 
to age, carried her into heaven, and presented her to 
the gods, who being taken with ber^ beauty, all desired 
to marry her ; but at last she was betrothed to Vulcan, 
and afterward married to him. 


SECT. III. Names of Venus. 

S HE is called Venus, says Tully, * because all things 
are subject to the laws of love, or are produced 
and begotten by love': Or else, as ^ others say, her 
name is given her, because she is eminently beautiful^, 
for she is the goddess of beauty ; Or, lastly, she is so 
called, because she ^ was a stranger or foreigner to the 
Romans ; for she was first worshipped by the Egyp^ 
tians, and from the Egyptians she was translated to, the 
Greeks, and from thence to the Romans. 

Arnica^ ^Ereapa \Hetaira\ was a name given her by 
the Athenians, ** because she joins lovers together t and. 
this Greek word is used both in a good and bad^ signi- 
fication, signifying both a sweetheart and a strumpet. 

Armata : because, ^ when the Spartan women sallied 
out of their towns, besieged by the Messenians, and 
beat them, their husbands, who were ignorant of it,, 
went out to fight, and met their wives returning from 
the pursuit : The men, believing them enemies, made 
themselves ready to fight ; but the women showed, 
both by words and by deeds, that they were their 


» A veniendo, quod ad omnes res veniat, vel quod per 
cam omnia proveniant ac progignantur. ^ Venus quasi 

venusta. Pausan. in Attic. ^ Venus a veniendo, quasi 

adventitia, sic Graecorum doctrina adventitia ct transmarina 
Toeabatur. Cic. Offic. 1 . 1. ^ 'Eraipn, id cst, socia, 

amicos et arnicas jangeret. Festus cx ApoU. ct Hesyciw 
* Pausan. ra Lucan, ct in Attic. 
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wives ; and for this reason a temple was dedicated to 
Vonus Armata. 

The Sidonians called her • Astarte^ or Dea Syria 
(which goddess, others think, was the moon), and wor- 
sliipped her in the figure of a star. 

Apaturia^ that is, ^ the deceiver ; for neither is any 
thing more deceitful than a lover, nor any thing more 
fraudulent than love, which flatters our eyes, and plea- 
ses us, like roses in their finest colours, but leaves a 
thorn in the heart ; it torments the mind and wounds 
the conscience. 

She was called by the Romans ^ Barhata ; because, 
v/hen the Roman women were so troubled with a vioa 
lenuitching that all their hair fell off, they prayed to 
Venus, and their hair grew again : whereupon they 
made an image of Venus with a comb, and gave it a 
beard, that she might have the signs of both sexes, and 
be thought to preside over the generations of both* 
That this miglit be expressed more plainly, the upper* 
most part of the image represented a man, and the low* 
er part of it a woman. 

Cyprisf Cypria^ and Cyprogenia^ because she was 
worshipped in the island of Cyprus. Cytheris and Cy* 
thereoy from the island of ^ Cytherea, whither she was 
first carried in a sea-shell. 

There was a temple at Rome dedicated to Venus 
Caha ; ^ because, when the Gauls possessed that city, 
ropes for the engines were made with the women’s hair. 

Cluciancty from ^ eluoy an old word, to fight 5 because 
her image was set up in the place in which the peace 
was concluded betwixt the Romans and Sabines. 

ff, from the mountain ® Eryx in the island of 


^ Epiph. contra Haeres. Euseb. i. de Praep. Evang. 
Ab A >ra r««, fallo. Luciao. de Dea Syr. Strabo. 1. ii, 
^ Serv. Macrob. Suidas ct alii. Festus. Lactant. 
Kb. I. Divin. Inatitm. ^ Vegetius de re military 

* Plin. 1. ij. Pblyb. L i. Serv. Mu. i* 
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Sicily 5 upon which jflEncas built a splendid and famous 
temple to her honour, because she was his mother* 

* Horace makes mention of her under this name. 

^ She is properly called Ridens^ and Homer calls her 

* a lover of laughing ,* for she is said ^ to have been born 
laughing, and from thence called the goddess of mirth, 

Hortensisy because she looks after the production of 
seed and plants in gardens. And Festus tells us, that 
the word Venus is by Naevius put for herbs, as Ceres is 
for bread, and Neptunus for fsb, 

® Idalia and Acidalia, from the mountain Idalus, in 
the island Cyprus, and the fountain Acidalius in Bceo- 

Marina, because she was born of the sea, and be* 
gotten of the froth of the waters ; which f Ausonius 
hath elegantly mentioned in his poem. 

From thence she is ealled ^Aphroditis mA Anadyoinene % 
that is, emerging out of the waters, as Apelles painted 
her \ and Pontia, from Pontus. Hence came the cus- 
tom, that those who had escaped any danger by water 
used to sacrifice to Venus. Hence also the mariners ob#- 
served those solemnities called Aphrodisia, which Plu- 
tarch describes in a treatise against Epicurus. 

Melanis or Melcenis, ** that is, dark and concealed 
Of which nature are all nocturnal amours, both lauv 

* Sive tu mavis, Erycina rideas, 

, Quam Jocus circumvolat et Cupido. 

“If you, blithe goddess, will our side defend, 

■ “ Whom Mirth and brisk Desire do still attend/' 

Hor. 1. I, OJ. 2. 

^ Suidas Phurnut. ® h-e. amans risus, 

Horn. Iliad. •20'. 

Hesiod. ^ VIrg. iEa. i. et Serv, Horatius saepc. 
f Orta salo, suscepta solo, patre edira Coelo. 

“ Heav^n-gave her life, the sea a cradle gave, 

“ And earth’s wide regions her with}oy receive.’' 

* Plln. 3 y c. 10 . Alex, ab Alex. Clitipho ♦‘t Leucippe; 

' teneb osa, ** i e. aiper, q’a*id 

ris opus amat tenebias Pausaiu in AicadL 
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ful and unlawful. For * ** works of love do all of 
them seek the dark. Whence the Egyptians wor- 
shipped a Venus, called ^ Scoteia^ a goddess to be 
admired in the night,” that is, in marriage. 

M£retrixy ^ because she taught the women in Cyprus 
to prostitute themselves for money. 

** Migonitis signifies her pouer in the management 
of love. Therefore Paris, after he had mixed embraces 
with Helena, dedicated the first temple to ' Venus Mi^ 
gonitis ; and f Virgil uses a like expression speaking of 
the afiairs of love. 

She is called Murcia in Livy and Pliny, quasi Myr^ 
teay because the myrtle was sacied to V enus ; and her 
temple upon the Aventine mountain at Rome was an- 
ciently called Murcus., 

Paphiuy from the city of Paphos in the island of 
Cyprus, where they sacrificed flowers and frankincense 
to her. And this is mentioned by ® Virgil. This 


^ Pind. Od. 9 . Pyrn cx Hesyc. ^ 'Ixoruu x«i vux7i 

Dca admiranda a noctu et tenebris, Eurip. in Hip- 
pol. ^ Lect, et Serv. A i, e. miacto* 

Pausan. in Lacon. ^ Vencri Migonitidi. 

Qncm Rhea sacerdos, 

Furtivo partu, sub luminis edidit auras, 

Mixta deo mulier, .£neld. 7 * 

Him priestess Rhea bore 

“ Into the lightsome world ; so stoPn by joy, 

“ Mix’d with a deity, she brought a boy.’* 

* Ipsa Paphum sublimis adit, sedesque revisit 
Laeta suas, ubi tcmplum illi, centumquc Sabaeo 
Thure calant arac, sertisque recentibus halant. -^neid. 1% 
** Tin's part perform’d, the goddess flics sublime, 

“ To visit Paphos and her native clime, 

Where garlands, ever green and ever fair, 

With vows are ofiVrM, and wn'th solemn pray’r ; 

An hundred altais in her temple smoke, 

A thousand bleeding hearts her pow’r invoke.’^ 
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image had not a human shape ; but, as ® Tacitus say^. 
It was froth thcijpp to the bottom of an orbicular fi- 
** gure, a Iktle broad beneath ; the circumference was 
iTnall and sharpening towards the top like a sugar- 
loaf. The reason unknown . ^ Lucan observes, 
that It was usual to worship other gods in confused 
shapeless figures. And it is certain the goddess Pes- 
sinuntia (of whom we shall say more when *we r.peak 
of Cybcle) was nothing but a shapefess stone, which 
fell down from heaven, as we find from Hetodlan, So 
^ Tcrtullian says, Even Pallas, the Athenian goddess, 
and Ceres, the goddess of corn, both of them witliout 
any certain effigies to them, but mere rugged stakes 
** and shapeless pieces of wood, are things that arc 
** bought and sold.” And Arnobius adds, ° ** The A*, 
rabians w^orshipped a stone without form or shape of 
a deity.” 

‘ Her name, ® Vcrttcordiaj signifies the power of love 
to change hearts and ease the minds of men from all 
cares that perplex them. ^ Ovid mentions this power 
of liers. And for the same reason .V enus is called in 
tho Greek ® Epistrophia. 


^ Erat continuus orbis, latiore initio, tenuem in ambitum-^ 
xnetx modo txsurgens ; ct ratio in obscuro. Lib. :3* 
b simulacraque mocbta Dcorum 
Arte carent, cac^isque extant informia truncis. 

** All artless, plain, mishapen trunks they are, 

Their moss and mouldiness procures a fear.” 

® Et Pallas Attica et Ceres Farrea sine effigie, rudi palo, 
ct inform! hgno, prostant. Tertul. in Apoll. ^ Arabes 
informem coluerunt lapidim. Arnob, contra Gentes, lib. ft 
^ Quasi corda vertens. 

Templa jvibct fieri Vencri, quibus ordinc factls, 

Inde Venus verso nomina corde tenet. Fast. 

Temples arc rais’d to Venus, whence the name, 

From changing minds, of Verticordia came.” 

8 Ewtrpopa, quod vertat homines, Pausan. Attici 
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SECT. IV* jlctiom of V 

W Hi\T deeds can you expect from an impudent 
and powerful strumpet but those which are 
full of lewdness, mischief, and plagues ? It were end- 
less only to repeat the names of all those whom slie has 
armed to the ruin of one another ^ whom she has turn- 
ed into beasts, by inciting them to commit such mon- 
strous wickedness as modesty cannot mention. 

For who, without blushing, can hear the story of 
Nictimene ? who, inspired by impure lust, and raging 
with cursed flames, ^ is said to hav^e committed incest 
with her own father ; for which abominable wicked- 
ness she was changed into an owl, an ugly dismal bird 
of the night, who, ^ conscious of her guilt, never ap- 
pears in the day-time, but seeks to conceal her shame, 
and cover it by darkness, being driven from the soci- 
ety of all birds. 

Who does not abhor the same fact of Myrrha, which 
was contrived and committed by the encouragement and 
the assistance of Venus ? She committed incest with her 
own father by the assistance of Cynaras, her old nurs^ 
but her sin proved her ruin ; for she was turned into 
a tree, which always, as it were, bew^ails its impurity, 
and sends' forth drops like tears. 


a Patrium temerasse cubile. Ovid. Met. 

“ To have defil'd her father's, bed.’’ 
b — Conscia culpas 

Conspectum, lucemque fugit ; tenebrisque piidorem 
Celat, et a cuiictis expelHtiir acre toto. 

Still conscious of her shame avoids the light, 

** And Strives to shroud her guilty head in night, 
Expell’d the winged choir." 

® Quae quanquam amisit veteres cum corpore sensus, 

'Flet tamen, et tepida? manant ex arbore guttae. 

** Tho’ sense with shape she lost, still weeping she 
Sheds bitter tears, which trickle from heriree ” 

Ovid. Met. 'lO# 
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Why should I mention the Propoetidcs, the dilefs 
of strumpets, who denied that Venus was a goddess ? 
They were the first prostitutes, and * were afterwards 
turned into stones. 

Why should I set before you Pygmalion, a statuary ? 
who, considering the great inconveniences of marriage, 
had resolved to live single ; but afterward making a 
most elegant and artificial image of Venus, he fell so 
much in love with his own workmanship, that he beg-* 
ged of Venus to turn it into a woman, and enliven the 
ivory. His wishes were granted, and he begot of this 
image Papltos, from whom th^^ island Paphos had its. 
Bame. 

And here It will not be absurd briefly to relate the 
stories of Pyramiis and Thisbe, Atalanta and Hippo- 
meaes, Parrs and Helena, three couple of most unfortUL'* 
natc lovers. 

Pyramus and Thisbe were both inhabitants of the city 
of Babylon ; equal in beauty, age, conditions, and for- 
tune. They began to love each other from their cradles. 
Their houses were contiguous, so that their love arose 
from their neighbourhood, grew greater by their mu-, 
tual play, and v/as perfected by their singular beauty^ 
This love increased with their years, and when they 
were marriageable, they begged their parents consent, 
which was refused, because of some former quarrels be- 
tween the two families. And that the children might 
not attempt any thiiig against their parents will, they 


a pro quo sua quminis ira 

Corpora, cum forma, primum vulgasse feruntur ; 

Utque ppdor cessit, sanguisque induruit oris. 

In rigidum parvosilieem discriminc versae. Ovi(].,bf€t. 
** The first that ever gave themselvee for hire, 
prostitution, urg’d by Venus’ ire ; 

The looks embolden’d, modesty now gone, 

Convert at length to little differing stone,'* 

dc quo ten^t insula uomcn. 

from whom Xh% island does its name : 
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were not permitted to see each other, or to speak to^ 
gether. What could Pyramus do? Or how could Thisbe 
bear this ? There was a partition-wall between both 
houses, in which wall there was a small chink, never 
discovered by any of the servants; . This crevice ^ the 
lovers found, and met here^ Their words and their 
sighs went through, but kisses could not pass ; which, 
when they parted, they ^ printed on each side of the 
wall. But what a fatal rapture in their hearts did 
this small breach in the wall produce ! for their love 
was too great to be confined to such narrow bounds : 
The next night, tlierefore, they resolved to enjoy that 
liberty abroad, which they could not receive at home, 
by escaping into a neighbouring wood, where they a- 
greed to meet under the shade of a large mulberry-tree, 
^vhich stood close to a fountain. When night came 
on, Thisbe deceives her keepers, and escapes first, and 
flies into the wood ; for love gave her wings. When 
she came to the appointed place, ^ a lioness came fresh 
from the slaughter of some cattle, to drink at the 
fountain. Thisbe was so frightened that she ran into a 
cave, and in her flight her veil fell from her head j 


* Quid non seutit amor ? 

Hlam priini vidistis, amantes, 

Et vocis fecistis iter ; tutaeque per illud 
Miirmure blanditia^ miiiimo transire solebant. 

“ Tills for so many ages undescry ’d 

(What cannot love find out ?) the lovers spyM, 

By which their whisp’ring voices softly trade, 

And passion’s amVous embassies convey’d.” 

Ovid. Met. 


k> — partique dcdcrc 

Oscula quisque sua non pervenientia contra. 

41 Their kisses greet 

The senseless stones with lips that cannot meet.^’ 
o — venit ecce recenti 
Caede i.etena bourn spumantes oblita rictus, 
Depofiltura sitim vicini foDtis in unda. 

“ When, lo I a lioness, with Hgod besmear’d, 
Approaching to the well kftqym spring i 


4* 
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the lioness, returning from the fountain, found the 
veil, and tore it with her jaws smeared with the cat- 
tle’s blood. Afterward comes Pyramus, and sees the 
print of a wild beast’s foot in the gravel, and by 
and bye finds the veil of Tbisbe bloody and tom. He 
immediately imagining that she was killed and de- 
voured by the beast, presently grew distracted, and 
hastened to the appointed tree ; and when he could 
not find Thisbe, he threw himself upon his sword, and 
died. Tliisbe in the mean time recovered from her 
fright, and came to the mulberry-tree ; where, when 
she came near, she sees a ^ man expiring. At first 
V%he was amaT^ed, and stopped, and w’ent back fright- 
ed. But when she knew ^ who it was, she ran into 
the embraces of her dying lover, mingled her tears 
with his blood, and folding her arms about him, be- 
ing almost distracted with grief, she lamented the mis- 
fortune that robbed her of her lover, ® called upon 


» — tremebunda videt piilsare cruentum 

Membra solum. 

41 ■ — . in great surprise 

** Blood-reeking earth, and trembling limbs she spies..” 
^ Sed postquam remorata suos cognovit amoves. 

** But when a nearer view confirm’d her fear, 

That ’twas her Pyramus lay weli’ring there. 

® Pyrame, responde, tua tc carissima Thisbe 
Nominat ; exaudi, vultnsque attolle jacentes. 

Ad nomen Thisbes, oculos in morte gravatos 
Pyramus erexit, visaque recondidit ilia. 

She kisb’d his lips, and when she found them cold. 
No longer could from wild complaints withhold. 

“ What strange mischance, what envious destiny 
Divorces my dear Pyramus from me ? 

Thy Thisbe calls — O Pyramus, reply ! 

Can Pyramus be deaf to Thisbe’s cry ? 

When Thisbe’s name the dying lover heard, 

H is half-cloa’d eyes one last look he rear’d : 

« Which, having snatch’d the blessing of that sig" 
Rcsi^i’d themselves to cverbsting night.” 
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lura to answer if he could, when his Thi'sbe called 
hinn but he was speechless, and, only looking up to 
her, expired. And now Thisbe was almost dead with 
grief. She tore her cheeks, and beat her breastSi 
and rent her hair, and shed a deluge of tears upon 
his cold face ; nor seemed to mourn, till she perceived 
her veil, bloody and torn, in Pyramus’s hand. She 
then understood the occasion of his death ; and, 
with all her strength, she draws the sword out of the 
body of her lover, and strikes it deep into her own ; 
and falling accidentally on him, gave him a cold kiss, 
and breathed her last breath into his bosom. The 
tree was warmed with the blood of these unfortunate 
lovers, so that it became sensible of their misfortune, 
and mourned. Its berries, which were before white, 
became first red with grief, and blushed for the death 
of Pyramus ; when Thisbe also died, the berries thei^ 
became black and dark, as if they had put on mournt 
ing. 

In the next pbee, hear the story of Atalanta and Hip- 
pomcnes. She was the daughter of King Schaeneus, or 
Caeneus. It w^as doubted whether her beauty or swift- 
ness in running were greater. When she consulted 
the oracle, whether she should marry or no, she recei- 
ved this answer, that marriage would be fatal to her. 
Plereiipon the virgin hid herself in the woods, and 
lived in places remote from the conversation of men. 
But the more she avoided them, the more eagerly they 
courted her. Her disdain inflamed their desires, and 
her pride raised their adoration. At last, when she 
saw she could not otherwise deliver herself from the 
im'porrunity of her lovers, she made this agreement 
with then^ : “ You court me in vain^ says she ; he who 
** overcomes me in running, shall be my husband \ 
but they who arc beaten by me shall suffer death : 
I wfill be the victor’s prize, but the vanquished’s 
punishment. If these terms please, come, go with 
** me into the field.” They all agreed to these condi- 

3 
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ditions* ; they strove to outrun her ; but they were all 
beaten and put to death, actording to the agreement ; 
sufFering the loss of their lives for the fault of their 
feet. Yet the example of these gentlemen did not 
deter Hippomenes from undertaking the race. He 
entertained hopes of winning the victory : because 
Venus had given him three golden apples, gathered in 
the gardens of the Hesperides ; and also told him how 
to use them. Hippomenes briskly set out and began the 
race ; and when he saw that Atalanta overtook him, 
he threw down a golden apple : The beauty of it 
enticed her, so that she ^ went out of her way, fol- 
lowed the apple, and took it up. Afterward he threw 
down another, and she stopped again to reach it ; 
and again a third ; so that while Atalanta was busied 
in gathering them up, Hippomenes reached the goal, 
and took the lady as the prize of his victory. But 
how inconstant is Venus! and how base is ingrati- 
tude ! Hippomenes, being drunk with love, gave not 
due thanks to Venus, but was forgetful of her kind- 
ness. The goddess resented it, and inflamed them with 
such str^g impatient desires, that in their journey they 
dared to satisfy their passions in a temple ; for which 
sacrilege th^ were immediately punished, for they 
were turned into lions. 

Lastly, let Paris and Helena come upon the stage. 
Paris was the son of Priamus, king of Troy, by Hecuba. 
His mother, when she was big-bellied, dreamt that 
she brought forth a burning torch : And, asking the o- 
racle the interpretation of it, was answered, that it did 
portend the burning of Troy, and that tlie fire should 
be kindled by that boy which she had in her womb. 


* Venit ad banc legem temeraria turba procerum. 
All her mad wooers take the terms propos’d.” 
Declinat cursus, aurumque volubilc tollit. 

She, greedy of the shining fruit, sUps back 
“ To catch the rolling gold.” 


3 
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Thcnefore, as.scK)|i as the ehild was%om, by the com- 
mand of Priamus, he was exposed upon the mountain 
Ida; where the shepherds brought him up privately^ 
and educated him, and called him Paris. When he ar-^ 
rived at maturity, many excellent endowments and 
qualities shone in him. He gave such great tokens 
of singular prudence and equity in deciding contro* 
versies, that when a difference of any consequence a-» 
rose among the goddesses, they referred to his 
judgment to be determined. The goddess * Dis- 
cordia was the occasion of the contention : For, be- 
cause all the gods and goddesses, except herself, were 
invited to the marriage of Peleus, she was angry, and 
jsesolved to revenge the disgrace : when, therefor^;^ 
they all had met, and sat down at table, she came in 
privately, and threw down upon the table an apple qf 
goW, on Which was this inscription, Let the fairest 
^ take it.'*^ Hereupon arose a quarrel among the god» 
desses ; for every one thought herself the handsomest. 
But, at last, all the others yielded to the three superior 
goddesses, Juno, Pallas, and Venus, who disputed 
so eagerly, that Jupiter himself was not able to bring 
them to ^igreement ; he resolved therefore to leave 
the final determination of it to the judgment of Paris j 
so that she should have the apple to whom Paris 
shduld appoint it. The goddesses consent, and call 
for Paris, who was then feeding sheep upon a mount- 
ain. They tell him their business ; they every one 
court his favour with great promises. Juno promi- 
sed to reward him with power ; Pallas with wisdom ; 
and Venus promised him the most .beautiful womao ia 
the world. In short, he observed them all very at- 
tentively ; but nature guided him to pronounce Ve- 
nus the fairest, and to assign to her the apple of gold. 
Nor did Venus break her promise to Paris ; for in a 




Dion. Chrysost. Orat. 20. Philostrat. in Icon. 
Pulchrior accipiat ; vcl, Detur pulchriori. 
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litde time Paris was owned to be kin^ Prlam^s son, and 
sailed into Greece with a great fleet under the colour 
of an embassy, to fetch away Helena, tl>e most beau- 
tiful virgin in the world, who was betrothed to Mene- 
laus, king of Sparta, and lived in his house. When 
he came, Menelaus was absent from home, and in his 
absence Paris carried Helena to Troy. Menelaus de- 
manded her, but Paris refused to send her back ; 
whereupon that fatal war between the Grecians and 
Trojans broke out, in which Troy, the metropolis of 
all Asia, was taken and miserably burnt> in the year 
of the world 2871 . There were killed eight hundred 
sixty-eight thousand of the Grecians ; among whom 
Achilles, their general, lost his life by the treachery of 
Paris himself. There were slain six hundred seventy- 
six thousand of the Trojans, from the beginning of 
vthc war to the betraying of the city (for it was thought 
ihat jEneas and Antenor betrayed it), among whom 
Paris himself was killed by Pyrrhus or Philoctetes ; 
and his brother Hector, * the pillar of his country, was 
l^illed by Achilles. And when the city was taken 
and burnt, king Priamus, the father of Paris and Hec- 
tor, at once lost all his children, Hecuba his queen, 
his kingdom, and his life. Helena, after Paris was 
killed, married his brother Deiphobus.: Yet she, at 
last, betrayed the castle to the Grecians, and admitted 
Menelaus into her chamber to kill Deiphobus ; where- 
by, it is said, she was reconciled to the favour of Me- 
nclaus again. But these things belong rather to history 
than fable, to which let us return. . 


* Patri« columen. 
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SECT, V. Venus’s Companions; HrMKN^US, /i'ff 
Cupids, the Graces, Adonis. 

T he first of Venus’s companions was the god Hy- 
menaeus. He presided over marriage, and was 
ihe protector of virgins. He was the son of Bacchus 
and Venus Urania, born in Attica, where he used to 
rescue virgins carried away by thieves, and restore 
them to their parents. He was of a very fair com- 
plexion ; crowned with the amaracus or sweet marjo- 
ram, and sometimes with roses. In one hand he car- 
ried a torch, in the other a veil of a flame colour, to 
represent the blushes of a virgin. Maids newly mar- 
ried offered sacrifices to him, as they did also to the 
goddess Concordia. 

Cupid was the next of Venus’s companions. He is 
called the god of love, and * many different parents 
are ascribed to him, because there were many Cupids. 
Plato ^ says he was born of Penia, the goddess of po- 
verty, and Porus the son of Counsel and Plenty, ® He- 
siod relates that he Was born of Chaos and Terra, Sap- 
pho derives him from Venus and Coclum. Alcaeus 
says he was the son of Lite and Zephyrus. Simonides 
attributes him to Mars and Venus ; and Alcmaeon to 
Zephyrus and Flora. But whatever parents Cupid had, 
this is plain, he always accompanies Venus, either as 
a son, or as a servant 

The poets speak of two Cupids ; one of which is an 
ingenious youth % the sun of Venus and Jupiter, a ce- 
lestial deity ; the other an obscene debauchee, the son 
of Nox and Erebus (hell and night), a vulgar god, 
whose companions are drunkenness, sorrow, enmity, 


* Phllostrat. in Icon. ^ Plato in Sympos. ^ Vide 
Nat. Com et Lil. Gy raid. ^ Cic. dc Nat. Deor. 

Plato in Phsedro. 

G 2 
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contention, and such kind of plagues. One of these 
Cupids is called Eros, and the other Ati^erOS. Both 
of them are boys, and naked, and winged, and blind, 
and armed with a bow and arrows, and a torch ; 
• They have two darts of different natures ; a golden 
dart, which procures love ; and a leaden dart, which 
causes hatred. ^ Anteros is also the god who revenges 
slighted love. 

Although this be the youngest of all the gods in he^ 
vcn, yet his power is so great that he is esteemed the 
strongest of them, for he subdues them all. Without 
his assistance his mother Venus is weak, and can do 
nothing, as she herself ^ confesses in Virgil. 

P. But why is Cupid naked ? 

M. He is naked because the lover has nothing of 
his own, but deprives himself of all that he has for 
his mistress’s sake. He can neither cover nor conceal 
any thing from her ; of which Sampson is a witness : 
for he discovered to his beloved mistress even the se- 
cret on which his safety depended. And here his un- 
derstanding was blinded before his eyes. Another says 
that Cupid is naked ^ because lovers delight to be 
so. 

Cupid is a boy ; because he is void of judgment. 
His chariot is drawn by lions ; for the rage and fierce- 
ness of no creature is greater than the extravagance and 
tnadness of violent love. He is blind ; because a lo- 
ver does not see the faults of his beloved object, nor 
consider in his mind the mischief proceeding from 
that passion. He is winged \ because nothing flies 


• Plut. apud Stobacam. ^ Scholiast, in Theocr. ib. 

Id. Pausan. in Boeot Plut. in Sympos. 

® Nate, me® vires, mea magna potentia, solus. JEncid. 4 . 

Thou art my strength, O son, and powV alon 
^ Qoare nuda Venus, nudi pinguntur Amores ? 

Nuda quibus placeat, nudos dimittat oportet. 

• Why’s Venus naked, and the Loves are so ? 

Those that love nakedness should naked go.’’ 
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swifter than love. It is well known that he who loves 
to-day may hate to-morrow. The space of one day 
often sees love and aversion, in their turns, reigning in 
the same person ; nay, Amnon, King David’s son, both 
loved and hated the same woman in a shorter space of 
time Lastly, he is armed with arrows ; because he 
Strikes afar off. 

The graces, called ^ Charites, were three sisters, 
Iht daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, or Eunomia, 
as Orpheus says ; or, as others rather say, the daughters 
of Bacchus and Venus. The first was called ^ Aglaia^ 
from her cheerfulness, her beauty, or her worth ; her 
cause kindness ought to be perfpimed freely and ge- 
nerously. The second, ^ Thalia, from her perpetual 
verdure ; because kindness ought never to die, but to 
remain fresh always in the receiver’s memory. The 
third, ® Euphrosyne, from her cheerfulness j because 
we ought to be free and cheerful, as well in doing as 
in receiving kindness. 

These sisters were painted naked (or in transparent 
and loose garments), young and merry, and alt vir- 

S ins, with hands joined. One was turned from the 
ehotder, as if she was going from him ; the other 
two turned their faces, as if they were coming to him ; 
whereby we understand, that when one kindness is 
done, thanks are twice due ; once when received, and 
again when it is repaid. The graces are naked j be- 
cause kindnesses ought to be done in sincerity and 
candour, and without disguise. They arc young ; 
because the memory of kindnesses received ought ne- 


* 2 Samuel xiii. 

s xapirtf dictac Ttii h c. a gaudio. 

« AyKcctec, j. e. splcndor, honcstas, vel dignitas. 

4 Gocxioc (flam C8t muB* nomcn), i. e. vin'ditas et 
concinnitais, a vireo. 

' i. e. lactitia ct urbauitaa. Vide Hesio4 in 

Thcog on. 
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vcr to grow old. They are virgins; because kind- 
nesses ought to be pure^ without expectation of re- 
quital ; or because we ought never to give or receive 
a base or immodest kindness# Their hands are join- 
ed ; because * one good turn requires another. There 
ought to be a perpetual intercourse of kindness and as- 
sistance among friends. 

Adonis was the son of Cynarus, king of Cyprus 
and Myrrha. As he was very handsome, Venus took 
great delight in him, and loved his company. When 
he hunted, a boar goared his groin with his tusks, and 
killed him. Venus bewailed his death with much 
sorrow and concern, and changed his blood, which 
was shed on the ground, into the flower Anemone, 
which ever since has retained the colour of blood. 
And while she ran to assist him, being led by his dy- 
ing voice, she pricked her foot with a thorn, and the 
blood which came from thence fell on the rose, which 
before was white, being hereby made red. 

Some add another pleasant conceit. They say, that 
Vhen Venus and Proserpina contended before Jupiter 
which should have Adonis, Jupiter referred them to 
Calliope, whom he appointed to be judge of their quar- 
rel. Calliope gave this sentence, that Adonis should 
jserve Venus every year six months, and wait upon Pro- 
serpina the other six. The meaning of which fable is 
this : Venus is the earth, and her Adonis is the sun. 
She reigns with him six months, attired with beauteous 
flowers, and enriched with fruit and corn ; the other 
six months the sun leaves us, and goes, as it were, to 
live with Proserpina. 

Lastly, from Adonis comes the proverb, ^ Adonises 
^ardenSf by which are signified all those things that are 
nne and gay, but useless and trifling. 


Kaptc ;^a/5iy rixiti, J. e. gratia gratiam parit. In Adag, 
Adonidis horti. In Adag* 
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SECT. VI. The Explanation of the SahU. The 
Amorousness of ^ 

T he Graces, Cupid and Adonis, are Venus’s com-r 
panions, wherebj is described that ungovern- 
able appetite and inclination which is in men toward 
obscene pleasures. 

1. She is called the goddess of beauty and comeli- 
ness ; because beauty is the greatest fomenter of im- 
pure desires. She, sitting on a frail corporeal- throne, 
subdues the soul. She, by her flattery and enticement, 
steals into the affections, drives away virtue, and basely 
enslaves the whole man. The Cythereans worshipped 
Veil LIS armed. Beauty needs no weapons ; she who 
possesses ihat is sufficiently armed. Anacreon ingeni* 
©usly tells, us, that nature gave women beauty that 
they might use it instead of spears and shields, and 
conquer with greater speed and force, than cither iron 
or fire can. Helena, Phryne, and innumerable others, 
are witnesses of this truth. One lady, when she was 
bound to the stake to be stoned, with the lightning of 
her eyes disarmed her executioners : Another, when 
her crime was proved, and though she had often of- 
fended before, when she tore her garments, and opened 
her breast, she stopped the judge’s mouth ; and whea 
her beauty pleaded her cause, every body acquitted 
her. 

2. Beauteous Venus rides in a chariot, as it were to 
triumph over her subdued enemies, whom love, rather 
than force, has conquered. She has her ambushes, 
but they arc composed of pleasure and enjoyment : 
She skirmishes with delights, and not with fire and 
bullets. The wounds she gives are bloodless and gen* 
tie : She uses no other flames than what she kindles 
with her eyes, and draws the arrows which she shoots 
from no other quiver. And if she fights thus, it is no 
wonder that she makes the enemy fly to her rather^ 
than from her. 
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3, She wears a crown \ because she is always vic- 
torious. Befuty never want$ j bjeoause skso 

^ fights at leisure, oon<jaers of peace, and tri- 

uipphs with her eyes. Thunder is contained even in 
her silence, and lightning in hex look. She seiz^es thtf 
hreast, storpas the mind, and takes it’captive with one 
assault, nay with one look. Beauty speaks without a 
voice, forces us without violence, tie^ us down with** 
out fetters, and charms us without witchcraft ; and in 
her, to see is to overcome, and to be seen is to triumph* 
Augustas refused to see her in ClenpaWa, lest himself 
should be taken, and the conqueror of the world sub.i 
suit to a woman : When, therefore, she pleaded and 
made her defence, he opened his ears, but shut hif 
eyes. 

4ii. She carries a looking-glass ; that the brittleness 
of the glass may remind her of the frailty of her beau^ 
She is crowned with flowery garlands ^ because 
nothing is more fading than beauty, which, like a 
flower, is blasted by the least breath, broken by the 
least accident, and dies in the shortest moment* 

5.. She is born from the sea ; because as many storznS 
and tempests afflict the lover as disturb the sea : No- 
thing but bitterness is his portion ; so that we may 
say, that * to love is to swallow a bitter potion* Thii 
is certainly true ; that the bitterness of the sea is sweet 
if compared with the bitterness of love. But suppose 
love had sweetness, yet, like the sea, from whence 
Venus sprang, it is full of tempestuous desires and 
stormy disappointments. How many vessels have beeu 
shipwrecked there ? How many goods lost ? What 
struction, not only of men’s estates, but of their UU^ 
derstandings also, have happened tl^re ? Instances of 
which every body, who is not blind, has observed. 

d. Consider the adulteries, rapes, and incests, of 
which Venus is accused, and you will find which way 


Amarc esie aroatori amaruin. 
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her beauty tends. See the precipices into which that 
tptis fatuus in her eyes betrays its admirers. Though 
her face appears pure and cool as the ice, it creates a 
passion both impure and hot as fire. From that stream 
of sparkling fire which comes from her eyes, clouds of 
dark and hdlish impurity, and black mists of lust pro- 
ceeds Thus, by a strange contradiction, many are 
blinded by others eyes, and find tumults raised in their 
breasts from the calm serenity of others looks ; grow 
pale at the redness in their cheeks ; lose their own 
beauty in admiring the beauty of others, and grow im- 
modest by loving modesty. 

P. How far will the fervour and the flowing tide of 
your wit and fancy carry you ? The beauty of this 
goddess has raised your admiration. 

M» It has rather moved my indignation ; but, how- 
ever, you do well in stopping me. She hatii detained 
tis longer than I expected, though not without reason, 
because she is one of the geatest of all the goddesses. 
The rest are less illustrious, and will by no means de- 
tain us so long. 


CHAP. Xllh 


L ATONA, whom you «eestandif>g next to Venus^, 
was the daughter of Phoebe and Coeus the Titan. 
^ great was her beauty, that Jupiter fell tn love with 
ber, and deflowered her ; When Juno perceived that 
she was big with child by him, she cast her out of hea- 
ven to the earth, and obliged Terra by an oath not to 
give her any where an habitation to bring forth iii : 
And besides she set the serpent Python upon her, to 
persecute her all over the world. Juno, however, was 



* Apollodor. b 1. Ovid, Metam. 6, ^ Orph. in Hymu. 
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disappointed in every thing 5 for the island t)elos re- 
ceived Latona, where, under a palm or an olive tree, 
She brought forth Diana ; who, as soon as she was 
bom, performed the office of midwife to her mother, 
and took care of her brother Apollo as soon as he was 
bom. 

P. But if Terra swore that she would allow no place 
to Latona, how could she bring forth in Delos ? 

M. Very well ; * for they say that this island for- 
merly floated in the sea, and at that time was hid un- 
der the waters when Terra took her oath, but emerged 
afterward by the order of Neptune, and became fixed 
and immovable for Latona’s use ; from which time 
it was called ^ Delos, because it was now visible like 
other places. 

P. But why did the island Delos emerge for Latona’s 
use ? 

That is not strange ; for this island was sister to La- 
tona. Some say that her name was formerly Aste- 
ria, whom Jupiter loved and courted, but she was 
converted into an island : But others report that she 
was ' converted into a quail, and flew into this island, 
which was therefore, among other names, called ^ 
Ortygia. Niobe’s pride, and the barbarity of the 
countrymen of Lycia, increased the fame of this god- 
dess. 

Niobc was the daughter of Tantalus, and the wife of 
Amphionking of Thebes. ^ She was so enriched with 
all the gifts of nature and fortune, and her happiness 
was so great, that she c6uld not bear it ; wherefore, 
puffed up with pride, and full of self-conceit, she began 
to despise Latona, and to esteem herself greater than 
-ber, saying, " Is any happiness to be compared to mine. 


* Lucian, in Dial Iridis ct Neptuni. ^ 

conspicua ct manifesta. Ovid. 15, Met. 

a coturoicc. ^ Ovid. 6. Mclam» 
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* who am out of the reach of fortune ? She tnaj 
rob me of much wealth, and leave me still very 
** rich. Does any one’s wealth exceed mine ? Is any 
one’s beauty like mine ? Have I not seven most 
beautiful daughters, and as many ingenious and 
handsome, sons ? And have I not therefore reason to 
be proud?” In this manner did she boast of her 
happiness, and despise others in comparison of herself; 
but her mad pride, in a short time, deprived her of all 
that happiness which she had possessed, and reduced 
her, from the height of good fortune, to the lowest de- 
gree of misery ; for when Latona saw herself despised^ 
and her sacrifices disturbed by Niobe, she appointed 
Apollo and Diana to punish the injury that was offer- 
ed to their mother. Immediately they two go, with 
their quivers well filled with arrows, to Niobe ’s house ; 
where first they kill the sons, then the daughters, and 
next the father, in the sight of Niobe, who by that 
means ^ was stupified with grief, till at length she was 


* Major sum qnam cui possit fortutia nocere ; 
Muhaque ut cripiat, multo mihi plura rclinquet. 

In quamcumque domus adverti lumina partem, 
Inimcnsae spectantur opes. Accedat eodem 
Digna dca Facies.* Huic natas adjice septem, 

Et totidetn juvenes ; et mox generosque, nurusque ; ■ 
Q^rite nunc habwt quam nostra superbia causam ? 

“ My state’s too* great for fortune to bereave ; 

Tho’ much she lavish, she much more must leave. • 
Throughout my court, behold in cv’ry place 
Infinite riches ! Add to this a face 
Worthy a goddess ; Then, to crown niy joys. 
Seven beauteous daughters, and as many boys. 

All these by marriage to be multiply’d, 

Behold, have we not reason for our pride ?” 

b Orba resedit 

Exanitnes inter natos, natasque, virumque, 

Dirigui que mails. 

She by her husband, sons, and daughters, sitr 
A childless widow, waxen stiff with 
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limed into marble, which, because of this misfartune, 
Aed« many tears to this day. 

The rustics of the country of Lycio, in Asia, also 
toperienced the anger of Latona with their ruin ; for, 
t^hen she wandered in the field very big with twins, 
the beat of the weather, and the toil of her journey, 
brought such a drought upon her that she almost faint- 
ed with thirst. At last, discovering a spring in the bot- 
tom of the valley, she ran to it with great joy, and fell 
on her knees • to drink the cool waters ; but the neigh- 
bouring clowns hindered her, and bid her depart. She 
earnestly begged leave ; and they as surlily dented it j 
ahe did not desire, she said, to muddy the streams, 
washing herself in them, but only to quench her 


potura liquorcs. 

^ To quench her thirst with the refreshing stream.^’ 

^ Quid prohibetis aquas ? usus communis aquarutn cst. 
Quas tamen ut dctis, supplex peto. Non ego nostros 
Abluere hie artur., lassataque membra pavabam j 
Sed relcvare sitim Caret os humore loquentis. 

Et fauces arent, vixque est via vocis in illis. 

Haustus aquae mihi nectar erit, vitamqUe fatebot 
Accepisse 

S iiem non blanda dcac potuissent verba mov^e ? 

i tamen orantem perstant prohibere ; mina'sque, 

Ni procul abscedat, conviciaque insuper addunt. 

Nec satis est ; ipsos etiam pedibusque manuque 
Turbavere lacus, imoque e gurgite mollcrn 
Hue iliac limam saltu movere maligno. 

«« Why hinder you, said she. 

The use of water, that to all is fKefc ? 

** The sun, air, water, nature did not frame 
<< Peculiar ; a public gift 1 claim : 

Yet humbly I entreat it, not to drench 
My weary limbs, but killing thirst to quench. 

My tongue wants moisture^ and my jaw^ are dry ; 

** Scarce is tnerc way for speech. For drink 1 die* 

** Water to me were nectar. It I live, 

^Tis by your favour,—— 





DOW ghe was dix^si ^d(»lliNi wttli^ 

They regarded act her entrea^csi Jbu4 with njany 
threats, endeavoured to drive her away ; wdf bai she 
sbcmld drmk, they leaped into the water and mtid^d 
the. stream. This great inhumanity moved the in^r 
nation of Latona, who, not able to bear such barbarous 
treatment, cursed them, and said to them, ■ May ye 
** always live in this water.’^ Immediately they were 
turned into frogs, and leaped into the muddy waters^ 
where they ever after lived. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Aurora* 

M* XTtTHO do you think that stately ^ goddess is, 
W that is drawn in a ohariot of gojd by white 
horses ? 

P. Is it not Aurora, the daughter of Terra and 
Titan, the sister of the Sun and the Moon, and the 
niother of the stars and the winds ? I fancy so ; be- 
cause her countenance shines like gold, and her ling- 
ers are red like roses, and ^ Homer describes Aurora 
after that manner^ 


•« With whom could not such gentle words prevail i 
** But they, persisting to prohibit, rail ; 

The place, with threats, command her to forsake $ 
Then with their hands and feet di8|urb th^lakcj 
And, leaping with malicious motions, 

** The troubled mud ; which, rising, floats above*** 
^^ffiternum stagno, dtait, vivatis in isto : 

Eveniunt optata dest. 

<• 6 till, said she, may ye in this water dwell, 

And as the goddess wish’d, it happ’d.” 

* Virg. iEncid. 6. Theocr* in Hyla* Apoll. I* i. 

^ Hymn, in Vencrem* 
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M* Your observation is very right; it is, as yon 
say, Aurora, whom * the Greeks call by another name. 
You have named her parents right ; yet ^ some say that 
she was the daughter of Hyperion and Thea, or else Pal- 
las, from whom the poets also called her Pallantias^ 

JP. Does history relate nothing done by her? 

M* Yes, ^ she by force carried two beautiful young 
men, Cephalus and Tithonus, into heaven. 

Cephalus married Procris, the daughter of the king 
of Athens. When Aurora could by no persuasion mov^ 
him to violate his marriage vow, she carried him into 
heaven ; but even there she could not shake his con- 
stancy ; Therefore she sent him again to his wife Pro- 
cris, disguised in the habit of a merchant ; who being 
desirous to try her fidelity to her absent husband, 
tempted her, with much courtship and many presents, 
to yield to his desires ; and when she almost consented, 
he cast off his disguise, and chid*his wife for her incon- 
stancy* She was greatly ashamed, and hid herself in 
the woods ; but afterward was reconciled to her hus- 
band, and gave him an arrow, which never missed the 
mark, which she had received from Minoe. When Ce- 
phalus had this arrow, he spent his whole time in hunt- 
ing and pursuing wild beasts. ** Procris, suspecting that 
her husband loved some nymphs, went before, and lay 
in a bush, to discover the truth ; but when she moved 
carelessly in the bush, her husband heard the rustling, 
and thinking that some wild beast was there, drew his 
bow, and shot his wife with his unerring arrow. 

Tithonus was the son of Laomedon, and brother of 
Priamus. * Aurora, for his singular beauty, carried 


• Gracce dicitur ct unde Ecus ct Heous Lari- 
nis riominatur Auroray quasi iurea^ Est cnim, ut inquit 
Orpheus in Hymnis, hyytKia 0fw T.Ta.rc, i, c. Soli , Nuncia. 
^ Hesiod, in Thcogon. ^ Ovid. Met. 7. Pausan. in 

Lacon* ^ Ovid. Metam. 7. • Horatii Carm. 

1 . 2 . 
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him up to heaven, and married him ; and, instead of a 
portion, obtained from the Fates immortality for him ; 
and she had Memnon by him. But she forgot to ask 
the Fates to grant him perpetual youth, so that he be- 
came so old and decrepid, that, like an infant, he was 
rocked to sleep in a cradle. Hereupon he grew weary 
of life, and wishing for death, asked Aurora to grant 
him power to die. She said, that it was not in her 
power to' grant it, but that she would do what she 
could ; ® and therefore turned her husband into a gras- 
hopppr, which, they say, moults when it is old, and 
grows young again. 

P. And what became of Memnon ? 

M. Memnon* went to Troy, to assist king Priam, 
where, in a duel with Achilles, he was killed ; and, 
in the place where he fell, a fountain arose, which 
every year, on the same day on which he died, sends 
forth blood instead of water. But, as his body lay 
upon the funeral pile to be burnt, it was changed into 
a bird by his mother Aurora’s intercession ; and many 
other birds of the same kind flew out of the pile with 
him, which, from his name, were called Aves Metnm* 
nice : These dividing themselves into two troops, and 
furiously fighting with their beaks and claws, with 
their own blood appeased the ghost of Memnon, from 
whom they sprung. 

There was a statue of this Memnon, made of black 
marble, and set up in the temple of Serapis at Thebes, 
in Egypt, of which ^ they relate an incredible story : 
For it is said, that the mouth of this statue, when first 
touched by the rays of the rising sun, sent forth a 
sweet and harmonious sound, as though it rejoiced 
when its mother Aurora came ; but at the setting of 
the sun» it sent forth a low melancholy tone, as though 
it lamented its mother’s depaiturc. 


• Ovid. Metam, 9. ^ Ovid. Mctam. 

* Luciau. iu Philosoph. Tsetzes Chil. 6. 
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AM thus I have told you, Palaeophilus, all things 
which I thought useful concerning the celestial gods 
and goddesses. 

P, How much am I indebted to you for this, my 
most kind friend ! But what now ? Are you going a- 
way ? Will you not keep your word ? Did you not 
firomise to explain all the images in the Fabulous Pan~ 
theon ? 

itf. Never trouble yourself ; what I undertake I will 
aorely perform. But would you have us stay here all 
day without our dinner ? Let us dine, and we will soon 
return again to our business. Come, you shall dine with 
me in my house. 

P. Excuse me, Sir ; I will not give you that trou- 
ble, I had rather dine at ray own inn. 

M. What do you talk of trouble ? 1 know no per- 

son whose company is more obliging and grateful. Let 
us go 1 say; You are not your own master to-day. 
Obey then. 

P, 2 do so;~I wait upon you* 
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PART n. 

Of the Terrestrial Deities. 


CHAP. I. 

8E.CT. I. Saturk. Hit Imagtf Fat^y^ mi Actkm 

P, certtinly^ since we have dined so welly 

jL^ you will speak and I shall mind better^ 
Come m: Whereabouts will you have me look ? 

itfi Look at the wall on the right. Upon that 
which is the second part of the Pantheon, as well 
Our discourse, you see the Terresuial Deities divide 
into two sorts ; for some of them inhabit both the ci- 
ties and the fields indififerently, and are called in gene- 
ral® the terrestrial gods : But the others live ouly%f^ 
the countries and the woods, and are properly ballea" 
^ the gods of the woods. We will begin with the first, 

* Dii Terrestres urbes ct campos promiscue incolunt. 

^ Dii autem Sylvestres rure tantum ct in sylvis degunt. 
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Of the terrestrial gods (which arc so called becatisc 
thcif habitation i's ia the earth) the most celebrated 
are Saturn, Janiis^ Vulcan, iEolus, and Morous, I'he 
terrestrial goddesses are Vesta, Cybele, Ceres, the 
Muses, and Themis they are equal in number to the 
celestial gods and goddesses. We will begin with the 
eldest, Saturn, whose image you see there. 

P. Is that decrepid, wrinkled old man • Saturn, 
with a long beard and hoary head ? His shoulders are 
bowed like an arch, and his jaws are hollow and thin j 
his eyes are full of corruption, and his cheeks sunk, 
his nose flat, his forehead full of furrows, his chin turn- 
ing up, his lips black and blue, his little ears flagging, 
and his hands crooked ^ ; his right hand holds a rusty 
scythe, and his left hand a child, which he is about to 
devour. 

* M. It is indeed Saturn, the son of Terra (or Vesta) 
and Ccehim, Coelus, or Coelius, ^ who was the son 
of uEiher and Dies, and the oldest of all the Gods. 
This Coeluin (according to the story) married his own 
daughter Vesta, and begat many children of her, the 
most eminent of which was Saturn, whose brothers 
were the Cyclops, Oceanus, Titan, ' the hundred-handed 
giants, and divers others. His sisters were Ceres, Tethys, 
and Ops, or Rhea, w hom he afterwards married. The 
aisters persuaded their mother Vesta to exclude Titan 
or Titanus, the eldest son, and appoint Saturn heir of 
his father’s kingdom. When Titan saw the fixed re- 
solution of his mother and sisters, he would not strive 
against the stream, but voluntarily quitted his rights 


* Virg. .dEneid, 7. 

Martian, apud LilJum Gy raid. 

* Groecc dicltur 

^ Nonn. lib. 21. Dionys. Lact. Placid, in Thebald. I. 6 . 
® Centimani. 
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and transferred it upon Saturn, under condition that he 
should not bring up any male children, that so, after 
Saturn's death, the kingdom might return to the chil- 
dren of Titan. 

P. Did Saturn accept that condition ? 

M, He not only accepted, but sincerely kept it, 
whilst he could ; but at last his design was prevented : 
For when his wife Ops perceived that her husband de- 
voured all her male children, when she brought forth 
the twins Jupiter and Juno, she sent only Juno to him, 
but sent Jupiter to be nursed in mount Ida by the 
priestesses of Cybclc, who w^ere called Curctes or Co- 
rybantes. It was their custom to beat drums and cym- 
bals while the sacrifices were offered up, and the noise 
of them hindered Saturn from hearing the cries of Ju- 
piter. By the same trick she also saved Neptune dud 
Pluto from her devouring husband. 

P. Was this artifice ever discovered to Saturn ? 

M. Yes ; and he demanded the boy of Ops : but 
Ops wrapped up a stone in swaddling-clothes, and deli- 
vered that to her husband, to be devoured instead of 
Jupiter, and Saturn swallowed it down in a moment. 

P. What did Titan do, tvhen he saw himself cheated, 
and the agreement broken ? 

M. To revenge the injury done to him, he raised 
forces, and brought them against Saturn, and making 
both him and Rhea prisoners, he bound them, and shut 
them up together in * hell, where they lay, till Jupiter, 
a few years after, overcame the Titans, and set his fa- 
ther and mother again at liberty. 

P. I suppose that Saturn remembered this kindness, 
and favoured Jupiter afterward. 

AT. On the contrary, he strove to take away his 
life, ^ because he heard by an oracle that he should 
be driven out of his kingdom by a son, as in reality 


In Tartaro. 


^ Enn. in Euemcro* 
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lam wi($ afterward ; For Jupiter deposed him from the 
Ihronef. and expelled him from the kingdom, because 
he had conspired to take away his life. • Besides this, 
when he found Saturn almost drunk with mead, he 
hound him and gelt him, as Saturn had gelt his father 
Coeiuth before with his sickle. 

P. And whither did Saturn go after he had lost his 
kingdom ? 

Into Italy, ^ which was anciently called Satur-p 
Uta from him. He lived there with king Janus ; and 
that part of Italy in which he lay hid was afterward, 
called Latium, and the people Latini, as ® Ovid ob-p 
serves. King Janus made Saturn partner of his king* 
dom; upon which Saturn reduced the wild people (who 
wander^ up and down before like beasts) to civil socii* 
ety, and joined them to each other, as it were, in chains 
ol brass, that is, by the brass money which he invented 
and therefore, on one side of the money was stamped 
a ship, ^ because Saturn came thither in a ship ; and, 
cm the other side, was stamped a yanus Bifrens* But 
although the money was brass, ^ yet this was the gold^ 
en age, in which Saturn lived, when (as ^ the poets, 
who magnify the happiness of that age, would per- 
suade us) the earth, without the labour of ploughing 


• Stat. Thcb. 8. Claud, dc Raptu Proscrpince, i. 

^ Virg. JEn. I. Cyprian, de Idolorum Vanitate. 

® Indc diu genti mausit Saturnia nomen 5 

Dicta fuit Latium terra, latente deo. Fast. 1 . I*. 

The name Saiumia thence this land did bear, 

** And Latium too, because he shelter'd here.** 

* Diodor. Bibfioth. 1 . §• 

^ At bona posteritas puppim signavit lu sere, 

Hospitis adventum testificata dci. Ovid. Fast. I. j. 
A ship by th’ following age was stamp'd on coin, 

To show they once a god did entertain." 
f Virg. Georg, i. 

♦ Vide I'ibull. Hesiod. Pherecrat. Trog. apud Justin. 
I. 41. Martial. 1 . 32. Epig. 73. 
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and sowing* brought forth its fruits, and things were 
common to all ; there were no difierences nor conten<« 
tions among any, for every thing happened according 
to every body^s mind. * Virgil hath an elegant de** 
scription of this happy age in the eighth book of his 
jffineid. ^ Ovid likewise describes iti and * Virgil 
again in another place. 

SECT. II. Karnes of SaTURK. 

yi' ANY derive the name Saturnus (or SatUumu^ 
Ji^X aii^iently pronounced it)** from sowing, 

because he first taught the art of sowing and tilling the 
ground in Italy ; and therefore he was esteemed the 


• Primus ab sethereo venit Saturnus Olympo, 

Arma Jovis fugiens, et regnis exul ademptis. 

Is geniis indocile ac dispersum montibus altis 
Composuit, legesque dedit. Latiumque vocarl 
Maluit, hia quonlam latuisset tutus in oris: 

Aurcaque, ut prrhibent, illo sub rege fucre 
Saccula, sic placida populos in pace regebat. 

Then Saturn came, who fled the powVs of Jove, 

“ Robbed of his realms and banish'd from above ; 

The men dispers’d on hills to town he brought, 

The laws ordain’d, and civil customs tuught, 

And Latium cah’d tfic land, where safe he lay 
From his unduteous son, and his usurping sway : 

With his mild empire peace and pK nty came ; 

And hence the golden times deriv’d their name.’* 

^ Signabat nullo limite fessor humum. Amor. 1 . 3. 

The delver made nor bound, nor balk.” 

• Nec signare quidem aut parti re iimilc campum 

Fas crat. Georg. 1 . 8 « 

No fences parted fields, no marks, nor bounds 
Distinguish’d acres of litigious grounds. 

Saturnus dictus est a satu^ sicut a portu portunus, et i 
neptu Neptunus. Fcstus, Servius in .£neid. 7. Lips* Sa« 
turnal. 3. 
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god of husbandry, and called by the Romans Stercutius, 
because he first fattened the earth with dung : He 
is therefore painted with a sickle, with which the mea- 
dows are mowed, and the corn is cut down. This 
sickle was thrown into Sicily, and there fell within a 
city, which was fornlerly called Trepanum, and since 
Trepatto from * thence : Though others affirm, that 
this city had its name ** from that sickle which Ceres 
had from Vulcan, and gave the Titans when she taught 
them to mow. But others say, the town had its 
name^ because it was crooked and hollow, like a 
sickle. Indeed Sicily is so fruitful in corn and pas- 
ture, that the poets justly imagined that the sickle was 
kept there. 

2. Again, Satumus is derived from that ® fulness 
which is the effect of his bounty when he fills the 
bellies of the people with provisions ; as his wife was 
called Ops, * because she helps the hungry. Others af- 
firm, that he is called Saturn, ‘ because he is satisfied 
with the years that he devours ; for Saturn and Time 
are the same. 

3. Lastly, others think that this name is given him, 
because he is f the former of the mind; because he cre- 
ates sense and understanding in the minds of men, and 
perfects them with precepts and prudence. 


3h 

• Falx cnim Graecc dicitur Apollod. 1. 4 . Ar- 
gon. ^ Ovid. Fast. 

^ A saturando, quasi saturct populos annona. 

^ Quod esuricntibus opcnfi fcrat. 

® Quod ipbc saturctur annis quos ipse devorat. Cic. dc 
Nat. Deor. 2 . 

f Satumus, quasi sator I c. qui mentem scnsumquc 
creat. Apoilophan. apud Fulgent* 
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SECT. III. The Sacrifices and Festivals^ SatUR- 

IfAX4A. 

M en only were sacrificed to Saturn, because he 
was delighted, as they thought, with human 
blood ; wherefore the gladiators were placed under 
his protection, and fought at his feasts. * The Ro» 
mans esteemed him an infernal god, as Plutarch says, 
because the planet Saturn is malignant and hurtful ; 
yet he is commonly reckoned a terrestrial god. Those 
who sacrificed to him had their heads bare, and his 
priests wore scarlet garments. On his altars were 
placed wax tapers lighted, because by Saturn men 
were reduced from the darkness of error to the light of 
truth. 

The feasts ^ Saturnalia, in the Greek language 
%fon» '[Cronia], were instituted either by Tullus, king 
of the Romans, or, if we believe Livy, by Sempronius 
and Minutius, the consuls. ® Till the time of Julius 
Ctesar they were finished in one day, on the nineteenth 
of ^December; but then they began to be celebrated in 
tfiree days, and afterward in four or five, by the order 
of Caligula : Some write that they have lasted seven 
days ; and from hence they called these days ^ the first, 
the second, and the third festivals of Saturn, &c. And 
when these days were added to the feast, the first day 
of celebrating it was the seventeenth of December. 

Upon ^ these festival days, 1. The senate di 4 not 
sit. 2. The schools kept holiday. 3. Presents were 
sent to and fro amongst friends. 4. It was unlawful to 
proclaim war, or execute any offenders. 5. Servants 


• Macrob. Saturnal. i. c. lo. Tcrtull. dc Testimon. A- 
nim. et dc Pallio. b Dion. Halicarn, 1. 2. ^ Lips. 

Sat. T. Dion. J. 59, ct 60. Suet, in Calig. Cic. ad At- 
tic. 13. Epist. yo. Prima, secunda, tertia Saturnalia. 

* ^rtial. 7. Epig. 27. Plin. 8. Epig. 7. Mart, passim. 
Dio. 1 . 50. Athtu. 14. Sen. Ep. 

3 
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were allowed to be jocose and raerrj toward their 
masters as wc ieaiti froth • Auaonius, a. Nay, the 
masters waited on their «er^ams, who sat at table, in 
memory of the liberty which all enjoyed in ancient 
times iti' Saturn’s reign, when there was no servt^ 
tode. 7. Contrary to the custom, they washed them 
as soon as they rose, as if they were about sitting down 
to table. 8. And, lastly, ® they put on a certain festi- 
val ^rment, called Synthesis, like a cloak, of purple 
scarlet colour, and this gentlemen only wore. 


•SECT. IV. The Historical Sense of the Fallc* By 
Saturn ts meant Noah. 

A lthough it is generally said that ^ Saturn vras 
Nimrod, the founder of the empire of Babylon^ 
yet I am more inclined to believe the opinion of ® .Bo*, 
chartus, who maintains that Saturn and Noah were the 
same. These reasons, which he brings, seem persuasive# 
1. In the time of Noah f the whole earth spake one 
language ; and the ancient mythologists say that the 
beasts understood this language. And it is said *^that 
in Saturn’s age there was but one language, which was 
common to men and brutes. 

2. Noah is called, in the Hebrew language, ^ a mem 
tj the earth ; that is, an husbandman, according to the 
usual phrase of Scripture, which calls a soldier < a man 
of war i a strong man, ^ a man of the arms ; a mur** 


• Aurea nunc rcvocct Saturni festa December ; 

Nunc tibi cum domino liidere, vema, licet. Eel. dc Men. 

December now brings Saturn’s merry feasts, 

** When masters bear their sportive servants jests. 

*> Teriul. apud Lips. ® Petron, Arbiter. ^ v 

^ Berotns, L 3. ^ Bochart. in suo Phaleg. 1. x. c. 1. 3. 

Genesis XJ. ^ Plato in Politicis. * Vir terrae. Gen. 
ix. 20. ^ Josh. V. 4. 1 Job «tu. 8. ^ Vir biachioriHDt 

4 
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4crer, • a man of blood j an orator, ^ a man of words ; 
and a, sh<"pb-rd, a man of cattle. Now Saturn !s 
jiistly'ciilied a ir.an of the earth, because he married 
Tcllus, whose other names were Rhea and Ops. 

3. As Noah was the first planter of vineyards, so the 
** art of cultivating vines and fields is attributed to Sa* 
turn’s invention. 

4. As Noah w'as once overcome with wine, because 
perhaps be never experienced the strength of ir before ; 

® so the Saturnalians frequently drank excessively, be- 
cause Saturn protected drunken men* 

5. As Noah cursed his son Ham, because he saw his 
father’s nakedness with delight ; f Saturn made a law, 
that whosoever saw the gods naked should be punished. 

6. Plato says, * that Saturn and his wife Rhea, and 
those with them, were born of Occanus and Thetis 
A^id thus Np^h, and all that were with him, were in n 
manner new born out of the waters of the deluge bj 
the help of the ark. And if a ship was stamped upon 
the ancient Cpms,^ ^ because Saturn came into Italy in a 
ship ; surely this honour belonged rather to Noah, who 
in a ship preserved the race of mankind from utter de- 
struction* 

7 . Did Noah forctel the coming of the flood?” 
So did Saturn foretel ‘ ‘‘ that there should be great 


* 2 Sam. xvi, ir. Exod. x, ^ Gen. xlvi. 32. 

^ Aurel. Victor de Origlne Gentis Romans. Macrob. 
Saturoai. 1. c. 6. Lucian, in £p. Sat. ^ Callimacrhug 

Sfiturnus <3t Rhea ct qui cum illh fuerc cx Oceano ci The- 
tide nati perhibcniur. Plato in Timajo. ^ Plutarch in 

*Pcifyicaix«<(. Kpuvnf tTporn/uattKik ta-rattac^ f f, Si- 

turnnu prscnunciat tnagnam imbrium vim futuiam, ct fa- 
bricaudnm ess^ arcam, tt in tra cum volvici ihus reptilibus, 
atque jumentis esse navigandum. i Akx* Pulyhist. 

^pud Cyril, contra Julian. 1. i. 

H 
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quantities of rain, and an ark built, in which me«^. 
birds, and creeping things, should all sail together.’^ 
8. Saturn is said to have devoured all his sons but 
these three, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. So Noah 
the pastoi, atid prophet, and as it were the father of all 
mortals, may be said to have condemned and destroyed 
all men, * because he foretold that tliey would be de- 
stroyed in the flood. For, in the Scripture phrase, the 
prophets are sa’d to “ do the thing which they foretel 
shall be done Itercafter/’ Thus, when the ^ prophet 
says, when * come to destroy the city he means, 
when I come to foretel that the city should be de- 
stroyed.’^ But as Saturn had three sons left to him 
not devoured ; so Noah liad three, Sem, Cham, and Ja- 
phc% who were not destroyed in the flood. 

Furthermore, these reasons may persuade us that 
Noah’s son Cham is Jupiter: 1. His Hebrew name 
Ham is by many called Cham, from whence it is plain 
the Egyptians had the name \^Amoun\ and the A- 
fricans Ammon or Hammon* 2. Cham was the young- 
est son of Noah, as Jupiter was of Saturn. 3. Jupi- 
ter is feigned to be lord of the heavens. Thus, Cham 
had Afiica, which country is esteemed nearer the hea- 
vens than other countries, because it has the planets 
vertical. 4. Jupiter gelded his father: which story 
seems to be taken from the twenty- second verse of the 
ninth chapter of Genesis, where it is written, “ And 
** Ham saw the nakedness of his father, and told or, 
and cut oflT;” ^ for so it might by mistake be read in 
the Hebrew tongue by altering only one or two vowels. 

Japhet is the same with Neptune j ® for as Neptune 
had the command of the sea, so the islands and penin- 
sulas fell chiefly to Japhet’s lot. 


‘ Hebrews xi. 7. Ezek. xlih. a. Callimach. Hymn, 
acl Jorem. Lucan. 2. 9. ^ Et nunciavit, vajagged, pro quo 

facile legi potuit yejaggod, i. c. ahfeidU ; turn maxime 
cum voc^lia puncta nulla dum erant subscripta consonant!- 
’ 1 de Falsa Religionc. 1. i. c. 1. 
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But how shall we prove that Sem was Pluto ? Wiiat 
carried him into hell ? Not his piety and h diness, bj 
which he excelled his brotlicis, and glorified Ms own 
name^ but, perhaps, because he was so holy, and so 
great an enemy to idolatry, that tlic idolaters hated .'im 
whilst he liv’^ed, and eiideavoured to blacken his me- 
mory when he died, by se.^ding him to the Stj^ lati 
darkness, and putting into his hand the sctpire of hell. 

SECT. V. A Philosophical Seme of the Fable ^ Sa- 
turn, Timr. 

T he Greek * words, signifying Saturn and time 
differ only in one letter ; from whence it is 
plain, that by Saturn time may be meant. And, on 
this account, ** Saturn is painted devouring his child- 
ren, and vomiting them up again ; indeed time 6tr 
vours and consumes all things which it has producod, 
which at length revive again, and are as it weie re- 
newed. 

Or else, days, months, and years, are the children 
of time, which he constantly de vours and produces a-** 
new. 

Sometimes he is painted in the midst of two young 
boys and two girls ; and time is surrounded b) the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, as parents are by weir 
children. 

Lastly, as Saturn has his scythe, so ha^ time too, 
wirli which he mows down all tilings ; neither can the 
hardest adamant withstand its edge. 


tenipiis. 

^ Cicero de Nat. Deor. 2- Orpheus ia Hymj. ad 
turn. I .dischyl. in Euuien. 


H i: 
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CHAP. ir. 

S£GT. I. Jaws. Hit Image, 

P. TStrange ! What is this ? An image with two 
faces, and only one head ! 

M. It IS so ; and by those faces he sees the things 
placed both before and behind him. It is Janus, the 
• two-faced god, holding a key in his right hand, and 
a rod in his left. Beneath his feet you see twelve al- 
tars. If he could lay aside that rod and key, perhaps, 
according to his custom, he would express to you the 
number three hundred with one hand, and the number 
•iafty five by the other ; by differently moving, beud- 
iag, and weaving his fingers. 

P. I do mot thoroughly understand your meaning. 

M* You will presently clearly and perfectly under- 
stand both what 1 say, and what you see with your 
eyes. Stay a little, till I explain the four most remark- 
able names of this god : For, in so doing, I shall not 
only explain this picture, but also tell you whatever 
.things arc necessary concerning Janus in this place. 

SECT. If* Names and Actions of J 

S OME say that Janus was the son of Ccelusand 
Hecate; and that his name was given him ^ from a 
word signifying to go or pass through. ** From whence 
it is said, that** thoroughfares are called in the plural 


• Bifrons dcus. Ovid. ^ Arnob. cont. Gentes. 

« Janus quasi Eanus, ab cundo, Unde fit, ut transit 

tiones pervix Jani (plurali numcro) foresque in liirinibus 
profanarum ftdium janux diccrentur. Cic, 2. dc Nat. 
5 - 
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number, Jani ; and the gates before the doors of 
** private houses A place at Rome was called 

* where there were three images of Janu^.. In 
this place usurers ai/i creditors always met to pay and 
receive money. And this place is mentioned both by 
^ Tully and ^ Horace. 

As he is painted with two faces, so he is called by 
Virgil ** Bifrons^ and by Ovid ^ Biceps : Bec^^use so 
great was his prudence, that - he saw both tije things 
past, and those which were future. Or else, because 
by Janus the world was thought to be meant, view- 
ing witli its two faces the principal quarters of it, the 
cast and west. He is also described ^ with four faces, 
from the four quarters of the world ; because he go- 
verns them by his counsel and authority ; or because, 
as he is lord of the day, with Lis two faces, he ob- 
serves both the motmug and the evening, as * Horace 

When Romulus, king of the Romans, made a league 
with Tatius, king of the Sabines, they set up an image 
of Janus Bifrons, intending thereby to represent ** both 
x^ltous. between, which the peace was concluded : 

• Acroo. in Horat. 1. a* Sat. 8. ^ Viri optimi ad me- 

dium Janutn sedentes. Cicero de OfiSc. 2 . Dempster, in 
Faralip. ^ Imus et autnmus Janus. Horat. 1. l« 

** Virg. ^n. 12 . 

^ Jane Biceps, anni tacite labentis imago, 

Solus dc supens, qui tua terga vidcs. 

Thou double pate, the sliding year dost shew. 

The only god that thine own back can view.*’ 

f (^adrifrons. 

* Watutiue pater, sen Jane, libentior audis, 

Undermines operum prinaos vitaeque labores 

Instituunt. 

Old Janus, if you please, grave two-fac*d father. 

Or else bright god o* the morning, choose you whether, 

** Who dat’st the lives and toils of mortal men.” 

^ EfFeccrunt simulacrum Jani. Bifrontis quasi td in 
nem duorum populorum. Servius in .ZEneid. I2* 
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Numa afterwards built a temple, which had double 
doors, and dedicated it to that same Janus. When 
Falisci, a city of Hctruria, was taken, * ** there Was an 

image of Janus found with fou. faces whereupon 
the tent pie of Janus had four gates. But of that tem- 
ple we shall speak by and bye. 

He was called turn- key y of club-hearer \^Clavigcr^y 
from the rod and key in his hands. He held tlie rod, 
because he was the ^ guardian of the ways i and tlie 
key, for these reasons : 

1. He was the inventor of locks, doors, and gates, 
which are called ^anuee after his name ; and himself 
is called ^ f unitor^ because doors were under his pro- 
tection. 

, 2, He is the Janitor of the year, and of all the 
months, the first of which takes the name of January 
from him. To Juno belong the calends of the months, 
and^'she committed them to his care, wherefore he is 
called by some Junoniusy and ** Martial takes notice 
that the government of the year was committed to 
him ; for which reason * twelve altars were dedica*» 
ted to him, according to the number of the months, 
as there were also twelve small chapels in his temple, 
f The consuls were, among the Romans, inaugurated in 
the temple of Janus, who were from thence said ** to 
^ * open theyear.'^ Upon the calends of January (or, 
as Macrobius says, upon the calends of March) a new 
laurel was hung upon the statue of Janus, and the 


• Captis Faliscis invent um e$t simulacrum Janl QuadrI- 
frontis. Servius in 7. .fineid. ^ Rector viarum. Lil. 

Gyr. ^ Gracce 

Annorum, nitidlque sator pulcherrimc mundi. 

Gay founder of the world, and of our years.’* 

Mart. 1. 10. Epig. 28. 
^ Var. lib. Human. Sidon. Apollin. Carm. 7. 1. Sat. 
^ IS. f Sidon. ibid. » Aperire annum, Vide Lexicog. 
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•Id laurel taken away 5 of which customi* Ovid makes 
mention. 

P. Was this done because he was the inventor of 
laurel garlands ? 

M. Pliny did not think so^but believed this custom wa* 
occasioned because Janus rules over the year. ^ “ The 
statue,’’ says he, of Janus,, which was dedicated 
** by Numa, had its fingers so composed as to signify 
the number of three hundred sixty-five days ; to 
** show that Janiis was a god, by his knowledge of the 
year, and time and ages..” ^ He had not these figures 
described on his hand> but had a peculiar w ay of num- 
bering them, by bending, stretching, and mixing his 
fingers of which numeration many are the opinions 
of authors* 

3. lie holds a key in his hand, because he is, as it 
were, the ^ door through which the prayers of man- 
kind have access to the gods. For, in all the sacrifi- 
ces, prayers were first offered up to Janus. And Janus 
himself gives, the same reason, ® as wc find in Ovid, 

^ Laurca fiamialbus, qux toto perstitlt anno, 

Tbllitur, et frondcs sunt in honorc novae. Fast. L 3 . 
The laurel, that the former year did grace, 

^ ^ T’ a fresh and verdant garland yields his place.” 

^ Quod Janus Geminua a Numa Kege dicatus dfgitis ita 
figuratis ut trecentorum quinquaginta quinque (sexaginta 
quinque alii legvni^ dierum nota, per Fignificationein anni 
temporis, et aevi, sc deum indicaret. Plinius. Vide etiam 
Athcn. 1. 34 . c. 7 , et Lil. Gyr. 

^ Tiraq. Lil. Gyr. Apulcii 2 . Apol. &c. 

Arnob, cOntra Gentes. 

« Cur quemvis aliorum numina placcm, 

Jane, tibi pn’mum thura incrumque fero ? , 

Ut possip aciitum per me, qui limina servo, 

Ad quoscunque voles, inquit, habere deos. Fast. 1. 
Why is^t that, though 1 other gods adore, 

L first Janus* deity implore ? 

** Because 1 hold the door, by which access 
Is had to any god you would address.” 

H 4 
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by, before men sacrificed to any of the other goisf 
they first offered sacrifices to him. But Festus givOs 
another reason why prayers and sacrifices were, in the 
first place, offered to Janus ; to wit, because inert 
thought that all things took their being from Janus, 
therefore they first made their supplications to him as 
to a common father. For though the name ^ father 
is given to all the gods, yet Janus w^as particularly 
called by this name. He first built temples and ahars, 
^ and instituted religious rites, and ^ ^ for that reason^, 
among others, in all sacrifices they begin their rites 
by offering bread, corn, and wune, to Janus, before 
any thing is offered to any other deity.” Frankincense 
Was never offered to him, though Ovid mentions it, 
w’hich therefore he infers, either by poetical licence, of 
only in respect to the sacrifices which 'were in use in 
his time. For, as ^ Pliny writes, They did not 
crifice with frartkincense” in the times of the Tro- 
jans. Neither does Homer in the least mention frank- 
ifice'nse in any place Where he speaks of sacrifices ; 
'which so exact an author would never have omitted if 
it had be<;n in use. Neither do I find a Greek word 
that properly signifies thus : for \thuQn\ or Sum 
\tbuion\ signifies not only thus^ but any odoriferous 
smell. He was also called Patukius and Chtsins^ or 
Patulacius and Cluiius ; from ^ opening and shutting ; 
for in the time of war Janus’s temple was open, but 


* Quod fucrit omnium primus a quo rcrum omnium fac- 
tum putabant initium ; Ideo ei supplicabant velut pareati. 
Test, 1. 3. in verbo chaos. 

** Virg. ^ncid, 8. Juvenal. Sat. 6. Serv. in 2. Georg. 

^ Proptereaque in omni sacrificio perpetua ci praefatio prac. 
mittitur, farque illi et vinum praelibatur. Fab. Piet. 1. i. 
de Ant. Lat. 

Iliacis temporlbus thure non supplicatum. Plin. 1 . 13. 
c. I. Vide Dempst. in Paralip. 

® A patendo vel patefaciendo ct claudendo. Senr. in i. 
£neid. Claud, de Hon. 6. Conf. 
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shut in the time of peace. This temple was foimded 
by Romulus and Tatius ; and, as I said before, Numt 
ordained that it should 1» opened when the Romans 
waged war, but shut when they enjoyed peace. It was 
open in time of war, because a spring of hot water a* 
rose out of the place where this temple stands when 
Romulus fought with the Sabines, and forced the ene- 
my to march away ; ' therefore in war they opened that 
temple, hoping for the same or the like assistance : Or 
it may be rather, ® because they who go to war ought 
to think of peace, and wish for a quick return into their 
native country. 

Ovid mentions both these latter names of Janus in a 
^ distich ; and Virgil describes ® the manner and oc*i 
caslon of opening his temple, and also the consequeu* 


• Serv. in .£neid. 7. 

^ Nomina ridebis ; modo namqiie Patulcius idem, 

Et modo sacriHco Clusius ore vocor. 

The priest this moment me Patulcius calls, and then 
“ Next moment me he Clusius names again. 

' Sunt gemirac belli port* {sic nomine dicunt) 
Religione sacra ct wevi formidine Martis. 

Centum arci claudunt vcctes ateruaque fenri 
Robora ; ncc custos absistit limine Janus, 
bias ubi certa sedet patribus setitentia pugnti. 

Ipse Quirinali trabea cinctuque Gabino 
Insignis, referat stridentia iimina Consul. 

Two gates of steel {the name of Mars they bear, 

** And still are worslupp’d with religious fear) 

Before his temple stand ; the dire abode 
And the fear’d issues of the furious god, 

•• Are fenc’d with hraien bohs ; without the gates 
The weary guardian Janus doubly waits. 

** Then when the sacred senate votes the wars, 

1 he Roman consul tbeii decree declares, 

^ And in hit robes the sounding gates unbars.’* 
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ces of shutting it again *. It is remarkable, that within 
the space of seven hundred jears this temple of Janus 
was shut only ^ thrice : once by Numa ; the second 
lime by the consuls Marcus Attilius and Titus Man- 
lius, after the Carthaginian war and lastly^ by Au- 
gustus, after the victory at Actium^ 

SECT. III.. Explanation of the FMe* Janus the 
Emblem ^ Prudi^nce. 

I N this story of * Janus (whonn some call Noah, 
some Ogyges, some a priest, a philosopher, and a 
divine, and some an ancient king of Italy, who was 
the founder of the town Janiculum) we may be]»old 
the representation of a very prudent person ; whose wis** 
dom consists ** in the remembrance of things past, and 
^ in the foresight of things to come,’^ The prudent man 


• Asprra turn positis mitcscent sjecula bellis : 

Cana fides, et Vesta, Remo cum fratre Qiiirinus- 
Jura dabunt : diix ferro et compagibus arctis 
Claudentur belli port*. Furor impiu> intus, 

Sasva sedens super arnia, et centum tinctus ahcnis> 

Post tergiui) nodis, fremit horridus ore cmento. 

** Then dire debate, and impious war shall ecaec, 

•• And the stern age be soften’d into peace : 

Then banish’d faith shall once again return. 

And vestal fires in hollow temples burn : 

And Remus with Quirinns shall sustain 
** The righteous laws, and fraud and force restraiii*. 

Janus hictiself before his fane »»hall wait, 

** And keep the dreadful issues «»; his gate 
With bolts and iion bars. Witliin remains 
Imprison’d Fury, bound in br.*zen chains ; 

High on a trophy rais’d of useless arms. 

He sits, and threats the world with vain alarms.*^ 

^ Liv. 1. 2. Oros. 1. 5 cap i2. Dio; k 5 k 
^ Mupet. Cosm 2 . Fnb 9. Piet. ^ In practcritoruin 
iK^emoria, ct pruvideiUis^Juturorum. Tull, dc SeuectutCK 
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ought therefore to have, as it were, two faces ; that, 
according to his natural sagacitj pf mind and ripe- 
ness of judgment, ohserving both things past and fu- 
ture, he may be able to discern the causes and begin- 
nings, the progress, and, asut were, the fore-running 
accidents of all things; that he may be able to draw 
likenesses, to make comparisons, to observe c6nse- 
quences, and perceive futurities ; and, by a wise ^n- 
nection of causes and events, be able to join things 
present with things to come, and things future with 
things past. 

The prudent person has the key of all things : No- 
thing is so obscure that his understanding cannot com- 
prehend ; nothing is so secret and private that his consi- 
deration and care cannot detect and lay open ; nothing 
so hard aiKl intricate that his quickness and dexterity 
cannot explain and unfold. With this key he exa- 
mines all the ways of business, and finds which are 
the most proper ; he sees the disposition of times, and 
the exigencies of affairs ; he removes the difficulties 
and the bars that lie in his way ; he publUhes as much 
as is useful, and conceals closely whatsoever will be 
hurtful to him. With this key he lays open for him- 
self a passage into the friendship of oihers, he insinu- 
ates himself into tic inward recesses of their breasts ; 
he learns their most secret counsels, iheir most reserved 
thoughts ; he resolves mysteries, and penetrates things 
unknown ; and seeks and finds, , and views objects the 
most remote from the common sense ot the world. 

Janus first instituted alt'ars, temples, and sacrifiices. 
Thus it is a sign of the highest prudence and under- 
standing to pay due homage to the Almighty, to reve- 
rence his power, to propagate his worship, and magnify 
his gloiy. And as men offered first to Janus in vail 
sacrifices, because of his exemplary holiness and pie- 
ty ; so how much the more worship men pay to God, 
so ouich the more honour shall they receive bvJth from 
God and men, as the precepts and examples in the Holjr 
Scripture abundantly testify. 

H « 
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CHAP. nr. 

SECT. I. Vulcan. 


P. Heavens ! I think I see a blacksmith among 
the gods. 

ibf. V <ry true : He is both a smith and a god> by 
name Vulcan. He has a shop in the island Lemnos, 
■where he exercises his trade ; and where, though be i$ 
a god himself, he made Jupiter^s thunder, and tne arms 
of the other gods. 

P. If he was a god, what misfortune drove him to 
the forge, and tied him to such a nasty employment ? 

Af. His deformity, I believe. • He was bom of 
Jupiter and Juno ; some say of Juno only ; and being 
contemptible for his deformity, he was cast down from 
lleaven into the island Lemnos, whence he is called 
famnios. He broke his leg with the fall ; and if the 
Lemnians had not caught him when he fell, he had cer- 
, tainly broken his neck. He has ever since been lame, 
lb reqakal of their kindness, he fixed liis seat among 
|bem, and set up the craft of a smith ; teaching them 
the manifold uses of fire and iron ; and from softening 
and polishing iron ^ he received the name Mulciber or 
Miulci/er. 

% This nasty ^blbrmed smithy which you will wonder 
Ip hear, obtained in marriage the most beautiful god- 
, .liess Venus ; and not long after, when he caught her 
and Mars committing adt^tery, he linked them toge- 
ther with chains, and expos^ them to the laugluec 

all the gods. He desired mightily to marry MU 
vjiletva, and Jupiter consented, yielding up the virgin 


• Phnrnut. de Nat. Dcor. Hesiod. Lucian, dc Sacr. 
y trg. .ffincid. 6. ^ A mulccndo ferro. Vide Lueia# 
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to the Win of this nasty wreteh. But she resisted 
his attempts, and in the struggle his nature fell from 
him upon the earth, and produced the monster Erich*> 
thonius, Erichtheus, or Erichthonicus, who was a boy 
with dragon’s feet ; to hide the monstrous deformity of 
which he first invented chariots. Jupiter (as I saidj 
consented that Vulcan should marry Minerva if be 
could overcome her modesty. For, when Vulcan made 
arms for the gods, Jupiter gave him leave to choose out 
of the goddesses a wife, and he chose Minerva : but 
he admonished Minerva, at the same time, to refuse 
him, and preserve her virginity, as she did admirably 
well. 

At Rome were celebrated the Vukani^ • feasts in 
honour of Vulcan ; at which they drew animals 
the fire to be burnt to death.. The Athenians insti* 
tuted other feasts to his honour, called Chalcea. A 
temple, besides, was dedicated to him upon the mount- 
ain ^ iEtna, from which he is sometimes named .dC/- 
n^us. This temple was guarded by dogs, ^ whose 
sense of smelling was so exquisite, that they could dis** 
cern, whether the persons that came tliither were 
chaste and religious, or whether they were wicked : 
They used to meet, and flatter, and follow the good, 
esteeming them the acquaintance and friends of Vul- 
can their master ; but they barked and flew at the bad, 
and never left off tearing them until they had driven 
them away. 

P. I have heard, unless I am mistaken, that this 
Vulcan, by Jupiter’s command, made a living woman*. 
Is it true ? 

M. It is a comicsd thing to expect truth in fables.^ 
It is indeed feigned, that the first woman was fashioned 
by the hammer of Vulcan, and that every god gave 


* Ita dictus xiti ex conteotioQe et temu 

Vide Virg. Georg, g, 

^ Yar. ap. LiL « Pollux, L 7 . apud Lil* Oju 
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her some present, whence she was called Pandora^ 
Pallas gave her wisdom, Apollo the art of music^ 
Mercury the art of eloquence, Venus gave her beau- 
ty, and the rest of the gods gave her other accom- 
I, plishments. • They say also, that when Prome- 
theus stole fire from heaven, to animate the man which 
he had made, Jupiter was incensed, and sent Pan- 
dora to Prometheus with a sealed box, but Prome- 
theus would not receive it. He sent her with the 
tame box again to the wife of Kpime^heus, the bro- 
ther of Prometheus > and she, cut of a curiosity natu- 
ral to her sex, opened it, which as soon as slie had done, 
all sorts of diseases and ev^ls, witli which it was filled, 
fiew among mankind, and have infested them ever 
since ; and nothing was left in the bottom of the ‘ 
but hope. 


S£CT. II. The Cyclops, Servants to Vulcan. 

P'. TTTHAT black, nasty, onc-ey’d fellows are 
VV those ? 

M They are Vulcan’s servants, and work with 
him in his shop. They were called ^ Cyclops because 
they had but one eye, which was in the middle of 
their foreheads, of a circular figure. Neptune and 
Amphi trite were their parents* The ' names of three 
of them were Brontes, Steropes, and Pyraemon j be* 


‘ Pausan. in Att. ^ A KwA-jf, crrculus, ct«|j oculas.. 
* Ferrum exercebartt vasto Cyclbpcs in antro ; 
Brontesque, Stcropesque, et nudus membra Pyraemon. 
On their eternal anvils here he found 

! brethren beating, and the blows go round/’ 
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I’des which, there were many more whose names are 
not mentioned, who all exercised * the art of.smitbery 
under Vulcan, as we are taught by Virgil- 

SECT. III. Cacus and Catculits, Sens o/* VrLCAK j 
and PoLYFH£MUS. 

C acus was the vilest of rogues j hfs name was* 
given him ^ from his wickedness. He tormented 
all Latium with his fires and robberies •, living like a 
beast in a dismal cave. He stole Hercules’^s oxen,, 
and dragged them backward by their tails into his 
cave, that so the tract of their feet might not disco* 
ver this repository of his thefts. Hut Hercules, pass- 
ing by, heard the lowing of the oxen in the cave,, 
broke open the doors, a id seizing the villain, ^ put 


» . Alii ventosis follibtis auras 

Accipiuot redduntque : alii stridentia tingunt 
,^ra Idcu ; gemit impositis incudibus antrum.. 

Ill- iiitei* sese miilta vi brachia tolliint 
In n^neruTTi, versantque tenaci f^rcipe ferrum.. 

** One stirs the fire, and one the bellows blows.- 
** The hissing steel is in the smithy drown’d ; 

“ The grot with beaten anvils groans around : 

^ By turns their arms^ advance, in equal time ; 

By turns their hands descend, and hammers chime 
They turn the glowing mass with crooked tongs;. 

“ The fiery work proceeds with rustic songs.” 
b Aro Tw xflcjtw, a malo. 

^ — . — Cacum in tenebris incendia vana vomentenv 
Corripit, in nodum complexes ; et angit inhaerens 
Elisos oculos, et siccum i^anguine guttur. 

Virg. iEn. S 

The monster spewing fruitless flames he found ; 

He squeez’d his. throat, he wreath’d his neckaroand, 
** And in a knot his crippled members bound : 

Then from the sockets tore his burning 
** Roll’d on a heap the breathless robber lie 
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him to (kath. * ** His cave was so dark that It admitted 
not the least ray of light : The floor of it was red with 
the blood perpetually shed upon it ; and the heads and 
limbs of the men he had murdered were fastened. to 
the posts of the doors. 

Caeculus also lived by plunder and robbery. He was 
so called from the smallness of his eyes. It is thought 
the noble family of the Caecilli at Rome derived their 
original from him. Whilst his mother sat by the 
fire, a spark flew into her lap ; hereupon she grew big 
with child, and, within the usual time, she brought 
forth this son, who was afterwards the founder of the 
city Pracncste. ^ Others say, tliat the shepherds found 
Caeculus unhurt in the midst of the fire, as soon as he 
was born ; from whence he was thought to be the son 
of Vulcan. 

To these servants and sons of Vulcan, add the shep- 
herd Polyphemus, a monster not unlike them, bom of 
Neptune. For he had but one eye in his forehead like 
the Cyclops \ and he procured his living by murders 
and robberies, like Cacus and Caeculus. 


* Hie spelunca fuit vasto submota recessii 
Semihominis Caci ; facies quam dir a tegebat 
Solis inacceseam radiis j semperque recenti 
Caede tepebat humus ; foribus aflixa superbis 
Ora virum tristi pendebant pallida tabo. 

Huic monstro Vulcanus erat pater : illius atroi 
Ore v(»mens ignes magna se mole ferebat. 

“ ’Twas once a robber's den, inclos’d around 
With living stone, and deep beneath the 
The monster Cacus, more than half a beast, 
Tins hold, impervious to the sun, possess’d ; 

** The pavements ever foul with human gore ; 
^ Heads, and th^ir mangled members, hung the 
^ Vulcan this plague begot ; and like his fire, 

^ Black clouds he belch’d, and flames of livid 
^ Virg. JEneld. 7. 
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• This mbnster drew two of Ulysses’s companions 
into his den, inSicilj, and devoured them. He thought 


® Vtsccribus mistrorum, ct sanguine vescitor atro. 

Vidi cgonict, duo dc numero corpora nostro 
Prensa manu magna, medio resupinus in antro, ** 
Fi^t^ngCrct ad saxuitl ; saniequ^ aspcrea natarent 
Limina : vidi, afro cum membra flucntia tabp 
Manderet, et tepid? trcmcrent sub dentibus aituft* 

Haud impnuc (pjidem : n.ec talia passus Ulysses, 
Oblftu^je 8iii est Ithactrs discrimine tatiio. 

Nam simuT rxpletus dapibus, vinoqac sepuhus 
Certkem inflexam posiut, jacuitque per antrum 
^ IiiMftfensam, saaietn erucUrts, ac frusfta cruento 
Per somnum cotnmhcta mero : nos magna prccatJ 
^ Nomina, sortiti^uc vices, una utidique circum 
.iFandimur, et teio lumen terebramus acuto 
: I^tgens : quod torva solum sub fronfe latebat, 

.. Argolici clypei aut Phsebaeae lampadis instar. 

Virg. jEn. ^ 

** Tbe joints of alaugbterM wretches arc his food, 

And for bis wlue he quaffs tl)e streaming blood. 

V These eyes beheld, when with his spacious hand 
tie seiz’d two captives of our Grecian band ; 

** Stretch’d on bis back, he^d^h’d against the stones 
Their broken bodies, and their cracking bones. 

With spdiitiitg blood the purple pavement swims, 

** While the dire glutton grinds the trembling limbi* 
Not unrcveug’d Ulysses bore their fate, 

Noi^ thoughtlcsi of bis own unhappy state : 

. For, gorg’d with and drunk with human wine:^ 
Whik fast asleep the giant lay supine ; 

Snoring aloud, and belching from his maw 
His undigested foam and morsels raw ; 

** We pray, wc cast the lots; and then surround 
** The monstrous body, stretch’d along the ground ; 

** Each, as he could approach him, lends a hand 
“ To bore his eye ball with a flaming brand ? 

Beneath his frowning forehead lay his eye, 

For only one did this vast frame supply ; 

** But that a globe so large, his front is fill’d, 

** Like the sun’s disk, or like the Grecian shield*'^ 
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too, that the rest of Ulysses’s servants could not escape 
bis jaws. But Ulysses made him drunk with wine, 
and then with a firebrand quite put out his sight, and 
escaped. 

SECT. IV. Tbi Signification of the Fahle. VuLCAN 

a Symbol of two Sorts of Fire* 

by Vulcan is understood fire, the name it- 

J[^ self discovers, if we believe * Varro, who says 
that the word Vulcanus is derived from the force and 
violence of fire : And therefore he is painted with a 
blue hat, ^ which is a symbol of the celestial or ele- 
mentary fire, which is by nature clear and untnixcd ^ 
whereas the common fire, that is used on earth, is weak, 
and wants continual fuel to support it, and therefore 
Vulcan is said to be lame. ^ He is snid to have been 
cast-down front heaven, because the lightning comes 
from the clouds ; and to have fallen into Lemnos, be- 
cause lightning often falls into that island. 

But let us a little consider the (lames of love ; fior 
Vulcan married Venus. If you wonder, therefore, why 
so fair, so delicate, so beautiful a goddess, should be a 
wife to so deformed and black a god, you must suppose 
that Vulcan is the fire, and Venus the flame : And is 
not the union between fire and flame very proper ? But 
this fire is kindled in hell, and blown by the Cy- 
clops : And those who are addicted to venery are set 
on fire with these flames ; for when a flame, kindled by 
the eyes of a beauteous woman, sets the breast on 
fire, how violent is the combustion ? how great the 
havoc ? how certain the destruction ? Hence comes 
the lover’s anguish : Deadiiess and faintness overspread 


* Vulcanus quasi Volicanus, quod Ignis per atrern voU- 
tet ; vcl a vi ac violemia ignis. Var. apud Lil. Gyrald., 
^ Sefv, JEn. 8. Euieb. de Pisrp. Evang. Serf, ib* 
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his face, his eyes are dull and heavy, his cheeks mea- 
gre and wan, his countenance puts on the paleness of 
ashes, which are fatal arguments of a spreading fire 
within, that consumes and preys upon the interior parts* 
But when impudence has blown the coals, so that mo- 
desty can put no further stop to the rage and violeticc 
of this flame ; when this hellish offspring breaks forth, 
and by degrees gathers strength ; how does it spread^ 
rage, and increase? With what fury and violence 
does it bear down and destroy every thing ? By this 
flame Semele was consumed ; Hercules’s strength was 
an easy prey to it ; and hereby the strongest towers and 
most stately palaces of Troy were consumed and redu- 
ced to ashes. 

Have you given yourself up to Venus ? She will 
make you a Vulcan : She will make you filthy, nasty, 
and? as black as hell : She will darken your understand- 
ing, though you are in the midi>t of fire ; for the fire 
of Venus gives no light, but brings the greatest dark- 
ness. It freezes and stupifics the soul, while the body 
is thawed and melted into pleasures. How sad is the 
fate of an efifeminate man ! His toil and labour is 
like the work of Vulcan; for he who desperately loves 
a woman takes a burning iron into his breast ; his 
house is a forge ; he labours and toils to soften her 
temper more than Vulcan sweats to fashion the hard- 
est Steel j he neglects the care of himself to make her 
fine and handsome. Again, how many estates arc 
melted in lust’s furnace ? How many possessions re- 
duced to ashes, till nothing but dross is left, and the 
nobility and honour of their families disappear and va- 
nish in smoke ? 

No fuel can satisfy this fire ; the heat of it never dc- 
ereaseth, it never cools ; for Venus blows it with sighs,, 
kindles it with tears, and foments it with proud dis- 
dain and coldness. Her kindness is cruelly, her 
pride is ensnaring. What wonder is it then, that so 
u^any V ulcans, not only in Lemnos, but everywhere. 
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make lkund«r st this forge, which will fall oft their 
own heads; hjr which they arc cast beadloog from hea- 
vCtt to earth ; that is, from the highest degree of hap- 
piness to the lowest vale of misery : From which fall 
comes lameness never to be cured. These are the ef- 
fects of the love of Venus. If you will believe me, 
• I believe the poet, who, in a witty epigram, says tlK 
same thing. 


CHAP. IV. 


L et m now blow out the fire with the wind, 

bring up ^olns after Vulcan : for he who stands' 
iiexi him is t> iEolus the god of winds, begotten by Ju- 
piter of Acesla, or Segesta, the daughter of Hippo- 
ti ; from w^bence he is named Hipfottides. He dwtilt 
in one of those seven islands, w^hich from him are 
called and sometimes Vulcanic* He ® was a 

dcilful astronomer, and an excellent natural philoao- 
pber: he understood more particularly the natnre of 
the winds ; And because, from the clouds of smtJie 
of the dEolian islands, he foretold winds and tem- 
pests a great while before they arose, it was gcneplly 
believed that they were under his power, send that 
he could raise the winds, or still them, as he pleased. 


Oitr. , XaXxiPi rw 

Cupid Is Vulcan^s son, Venus his wife, 

No wonder then he goes lame all his life.^* 
^ Ovid. Metam. 1 1. Palxphat. dc ' 

Varro. Strabo ap. Servium. 
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And from hence he was styled Emperor and King of 
the Windsj the childr^fen of Astrgeus and Aui ora. • Vir- 
gil describes Juno coming lo him, at his palace, of 
which he gives a beautiful description. 


® Nimborum In patrlam, loca fseta furcntibus Austrls, 
JEoliam venit : Hie vasto Rex .Eolua antro 
Luctantes veiUoa, tempestaiesque sonoraa 
Imperio premit, ac vinclis et carcere freuat. 
llli indignantes, magno cum murmure, monlli 
Circum claustra fremunt ; celsa sedet .dEolus arce, 
Sceptra tenena, mollitque animos ct temperat Iras. 

NI faciat, maria, ac terras, ccelumque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapid! secum, vcrrantquc per auras. 

Sed pater omnipotens speluncis abdidit atris, 

Hoc metuen* ; molemque, et montes insuper altos 
Imposuit, regemque dedit, qui foedcre certo 
Et preinere, et laxas sciret dare jussas habenaa. 

Thus rag’d the goddess, and, with fury fraught, 

‘‘ The restless regions of the storms she sought : 

** Where in a spacious cave of living stone, 

“ The tyrant iEolas, from his airy throne. 

With pow’r imperial curbs the struggling winds, 
And sounding tempests in dark prisons binds. 

‘ This way and that, th’ impatient captives tend, 

‘ And pressing for release, the mountains rend. 

‘ High in his hall th’ undaunted monarch stands, 

‘ And shakes his sceptre, and their rage commands ; 

Wbicli did he not, their unresisted sway 
** Would sweep the world before them in their way : 

Earth, air, and seas, thro^ empty space would roll, 

** And hcav’n would fly before the driving soul. 

In fear of this the father of the gods 
** Confin’d their fury to these dark abodes, 

** And lock’d them safe, oppress’d with mountain-loads^ 
Impos’d a king with arbitrary sway. 

To loose their fetters, or their force allay.” 

3 
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CHAP. V. 

Momus. 

man, and what is his name ? 

\r Y M. Do you expect a man among the 
gods ? The name of this god is Momus, • which 
word in the Greek tongue signifies a jester^ a mocker , 
a mimic ; for thut is his business. He follows no em- 
ployment, but lives an idle life; yet nicely observes 
the actions and sayings of the other gods ; and when 
he finds thenji doing amiss, or neglecting their duty, he 
censures, mocks, and derides them, with the greatest 
liberty. 

Neptune, Vulcan, and Minerva, may witness the 
truth of this. 1 Itey all contended which of them 
was the most skilful artificer; whereupon Neptune 
made a bull, Minervr« a house, and Vulcan a man. 
They made Momus judge between them ; but he chid 
them all three. He accused Neptune of imprudence, 
because he placed not the bull’s horns in his fore- 
head before his eyt s ; for then the bull might give a 
stronger and a surer blow. He blamed Minerva, be- 
cause her house was immovable, so that it could not 
be carried away, if by cliance it w^as placed among 111 
neighbours. But he said, that V'^ulcaii was the most 
imprudent of them all, because he did not make a 
window in the man’s breast, that he might see what 
his thoughts were, whether he designed some trick, or 
whether he inrended what he spoke. 

P. Who were ilie parents oi Momus ? 

Af. ^ Nox and Somnus begat him. And indeed, it 
is a sign of a dull, drowsy, sottish disposition, when 
we see a man censuring and disliking the actions of 


irmorcm sign Ifi cat. 


^ Hesiod, in Thcogon. 
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^11 other men, whea nothing but God is wholly per%; 
feet 5 something wanting to every thing, so that evt» 
ry thing is defective, and liable to censure. 


CHAP. VI. 

SECT. 1 . The Terrestrial Goddess^ Vesta. 

S HE • whom you see shting and holding a drum, 
is the wife of Caelum and the mother of Saturn. 
She is the eldest of the goddesses. 

P. If she is the wife of Coelum, why is she placed 
among these terrestrial goddesses, and not among the 
celestial father ^ 

ilf. Because this goddess ^ Vesta is the same with 
Terra, and has her name from ^ clothing, because 
plants and fruit are the clothing of the earth.*’ Or, 
^ according to Ovid, the earth is called Vesta from its 
stability, because it supports itself. She sits, ® because 
the earth is immovable, and is placed in the centre 
of the world. Vesta has a drum, because the earth 
contains the boisterous winds in its bosom, and di- 
vers flowers weave themselves into a crown, with 
which her head is crowned. Several kinds of ani- 
mals creep about and fawn upon her. Because the 
earth is round, Vesta’s temple at Rome was also round, 
and some say that the image of Vesta w as orbicular in 

' * Virg. .ffineid. 9. 

^ Plut. h I. Prim. Frig. 

5, Quod plantis fr.ugibusque terra vestiatur. 

^ Slat vi terra sua, vi stando Ve'^ta vocatur. 

^ By its own strength supported Terra stands : 

Hence it is Festa nam'd.” 

® Viir ap. Aug 7 de Civ. Ciecro dc Somn. Hecat* 
Miles, General. Pkurnutius. 
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.aome places, but ^ Ovid says her image waa rude and 
idiapcless. And from hence round tatbks are anciently 
called * Vestry because like the earth, they supply all 
necessaries of life for us. ** It is no wonder that the 
£rst oblations in nil sacrifices were offered to her, 
since whatsoever Is sacrificed springs from the earth. 
And the * Greeks both began and concluded their sa- 
crifices with Vesta; because they esteemed her the 
mother of all the gods. 

P. I wish that you would resolve one doubt which 
I still have concerning this goddess. How can Vesta be 
the same with Terra, when nothing is more frequent 
amongst mythologists than to signify fire by Vesta ? 

M. I perceive I do not deal with a novice ;< I will 
satisfy your doubts. There were two Vestas, the ci- 
der and the younger. The first, of who,m I J^ave been 
speaking, was the wife of Coelum and the mother of 
Saturn. The second was the daughter of Satuin by 
bis wife Rhea. And as the first is the same with Ter- 
ra, as I have already said, so the other is the same with 
Ignis : and ^ her power was exercised about altars and 
bouses. The word Vesta is of.en put for fire itself, 
for it is derived from a * Greek word which signifies a 
chimney, a house, or househod goods. *”She is esteem- 
ed the president and guardim of houses, and one of tbc 
household deities, not without reason ; since she in- 
vented the art of building houses: and therefore an 
im 3 ge of Vesta, to which they sacrificed every day, 
was placed before the doors of the houses at Rome, 


f Effigiem nullam Vesta nec ignis habet. Fast. 1 . 6. 

No Image Vestj^'s shape can e'er express, 

Or fire’s 

* Plutarch, hi Sympos. ** Horn, in Hymn. 

* Ap. Lil. Gyr. i. iitrabo. 

^ Hujus vis omnis ad aras ct focoa pcrtinct. Cic. de Nat. 
Deor lib. 2 * Ducitur a Oracco nomine <r<«,.quod focum, 

pena^fcm^domuip significat. “Horn, in Hymn. Virg JSLn, 2. 
Ct Georg. I. Eugraphius in And. Tcreot. Act. 4. Sc. 3. 



and the places where these statues were set up were 
called Vestihula^ frotn Vesta. 

This goddess was a virgin, * and so great an admi-^ 
rer of virginity, that, when Jupiter, her brother, gave 
her liberty of asking what she would, she asked, that 
she might always be a virgin, and have the first ob* 
lations in all sacrifices.*’ Wherein she not only ob-* 
tained her desire, but received this farther honour ^ a- 
mong the Romans, that perpetual fire was kept in her 
lemplCf among the sacred pledges of the empire ; not 
upon an altar, or in the chimnies, but in earthen ves- 
sels hanging in the air, '"which the Vestal virgins tend- 
ed with so much care, that if by chance this fire w^as 
extinguished, all public and private business was inter- 
rupted, and a vacation proclaimed, till they had expia- 
ted the unhappy prodigy with incredible pains : ® And 
if it appeared that the virgins were the occasion of its 
going out by carelessness, they were severely punisht d, 
and sometimes with rods. O^on the kalends of March, 
every year, though it was not extinguished, they used 
to renew it, with no other fire than that which was 
produced by the rays of the sun, 

Ovid mentions both the elder and the younger Vesta 
^ in the sixth book of his Fasti. 

SECT. II. An Explanation of the Fahle. The 
Younger Vesta the Vital Htat in the Body. 

F rom hence we may conjecture, that when the 
poets say that Vesta is the same with lire, the 
jerriblc, scorching, blazing fire of Vulcan’s forge is 


Arist, 5. 1. 2. Aristoph. in Vespis. ^ Val. Max. 1 . c. 4, 
Liv. 5. dec. i. Val. Max 1 . 4. c. 4. Pap. Stat. L 4. Syl. 3, 
^ idem, c. i. Ovid. Fast. 3. 

^ Vesta cadem est et Terra ; subtst vigil ignis utrjquc, 
Significant sedem Terra focusqiie suam. 

Vesta and Earth arc one, one fire they share, 

“ Which docs the centre of them both declare.’* 
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-not understood, nor yet the impure and dangerous 
flames of Venus, of which we spsdce above ; bat a pure 
tmmixed benign flame, so necessary for us, that hui 
man life cannot possibly subsist without it ; whosfe'hcat 
being diffused through all the parts of the body, quick- 
ens, cherishes, refreshes, and nourishes us : A flame 
really sacred, heavenly, and divine ; repaired daily by 
thcyfood which we cat ; on which the safety and wel* 

S c of our bodies depend. This flame moves and ac- 
ites the whole body, and cannot be exiinguisbed but 
len life itself is extinguislied together with 4t': And 
then comes a lasting vacation, and a certain end is put 
to all our business in this world. But if by our own 
faults it is extinguished, we arc guilty of our own 
! death, and deserve that our memory should rot with 
our bodies in the grave, and that our names should be 
V pifiMubed with our carcases ; which would be an af- 
^ction no less severe, than was the punishment of the 
guilty Vestal virgins, who were buried alive. 


CHAP. VII. 



fVflrV 


SECT. L Cybele. Her Imagt. 


“P. TRANGE ! Here is a goddess whose * head 
f i* cTOwfled with towers : What means Is 

i sIms tile goddess of«itte$ and garrisons ? < ' 

She is the goddess* not of cities onlf* but of all 
which the earth sustains. ^ She is the earth 
itself. On the earth are bnilt tnanf towers and castles, 
so on her head is placed a crown of towers. In her 
ihand she carries a key, which perhaps yOa did net 
observe, ^ because in the winter the earth locks' those 


^ Servius, 3 . et to. ^ncid. 


* Luc. 1. 2, de Regn, 
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treasures up, which she brings forth, and dispenses 
with so much plenty in the summer. She rides in a 
chariot, because the earth hangs suspended in the air, 
balanced and poised by its own weight. But that cha^ 
riot is supported by wheels, because the earth it a vo« 
luble body, and turns round ; ^ and it is drawn by lions, 
because nothing is so fierce, so sav^age, or so ungovern* 
able, but a motherly piety and tenderness is able to 
tame it, and make it submit to the yoke. I need not 
explain why her garments are painted with different 
colours, and figured with the images of several crea- 
tures, since every body sees that such a dress is suit- 
able to the earth. 


SECT. IF. Names ©/‘Citbele* 


P, T S then this goddess called Terra f 

j[ M. No: ^ She is called Cyhek^ and Ops^ and 
Rhea^ and Dyndymena^ and Btf'ecyntbia^ and Bona Dea 
(the good g^dess), and Ideea^ and Pessinuntia, and 
Magna Deorum Mater (the great mother of the gods), 
and sometimes also Fiesta. All these names, for differ* 
ent reasons, were given to the same goddess, who was 
the daughter of Coelum, and of the elder Vesta, and ' 
Saturn’s wife. 

She is called Cybekf ^ from the mountain Cybelus in 
Phrygia, where her sacrifices were instituted first ; or 
else this name was given her from the behaviour of her 
priests, who used * to dance upon their heads, and tosa 
about their hair like madmen^ foretelling things to 
come, and makbg an horrible noisca^They were 


^ Ovid Fast. 1. 4. b Martian. Lil. Gyrald. 

Propertius. 1 . 3. £lcg. 16. fcltcphanus. Strabo. 

« A:ro ry ntCtxo, c. in caput saltare. Suid. Strvius. in 
^ncid. ^ 
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named Galli ; and this fury and outrange in prophesy- 
ing is described by * Lucian in his first book. 

Others again derive the word Cyhcle from a ^ cube j 
liccause the cube, which is a body every way square, 
was dedicated to her by the ancients 

She is called ^ Opu because she brings help and as- 
. sistance to every thing contained in this world. 

Her namc*^ Rhea is derived from that abundance of 
benefits, which, without ceasing, flow from Iter on e- 
very side. 

^ Dyndymcnay or Dindyme^ is a name given her front 
the mountain Dindymus in Phrygia. 

Virgil calls her f Mater Berecynthiay from Berecyn- 
thus, a castle in that country j and in the same place 
describes her numerous and happy oflspring. 

She was by the Greeks called ® Pasithea ,* that is, as 
the Romans usually ntimed her, the mother of all the 
gods ; and from the ^ Greek word, signifying mo- 
ther, her sacrifices are named Metroa^ and to cele- 
brate them was called Metrazein^ m the same language, 

crintmquc rotantes 

Sanguineum populis ulularunt trlstia Galli. 

Shaking their bloody tres’jes, some Bad spell 
**■ The priests of Cybcl to the people yell/* 
b Aro Tw Festus. ^ Quod opem ferat. ^ A 
fluo, quod bonii omnibus circumfiuat. * Hor. Carm. 1, i, 

f quails Berecynthia mater 

Invehitur curru Phrygiae lurrita per uvbcs, 
l^xta dciim partu, centum cumplexa nepotes, 

Omnes c^licolas, omnes super alta tenentes. iEncid. 6. 
** High as the mother of the ^ods in place, 

And proKtl* hkc her, of an immortal race : 

** Then, ^len in pomp, she makes the Phrygian round, 
With golden turrets on her temples crown’d, 

Her offspring all, and all command the sky.’* 

* Pasithea; i. e. 4 /»ti 5/5, omnibus diis mater. Luc. 

1. 1 . ** A mater, derivantur Cybeles 

sacra, ct wera ca celebrare. Ca;l. Rhod. 1. viii. 
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Her name Bona Dea * implies, that all good tiling:^ 
necessary for the suppoit of iiie proceed from her. She 
is also called Fauna^ ^ because she is said to favour 
all creatures ; a: id Fatua^ ^ because it was tlmught that 
new-born cliildren never cried till they Kaiched the 
ground. ** It is said that this Bona Dea ^vas the wife 
of king Faunus, who beat her with myrtle rods till 
she died ; because she disgraced herself, and acted very 
unsuitable to the dignity of a queen, by drinking so 
muck wine that she became drunk. But the king, 
afterward repenting of his severity, deified his dead' 
wife, and paid her divine honours. This is the rea- 
son assigned, why it was forbid that any one should 
bling myrtle into her temple. ^ And, in her sacrifices, 
the vessels of wine were covered ; and when the wo- 
men drank out of them, they called it milk, not wine, 
f The modesty of this goddess was so extraordinary, 
that no mail ever saw her except her husband, or 
scarce heard her name ; wherefore her sacrifices were 
performed-in piivate, ^ and all men were excluded from 
the temple. From the great privacy observed by her 
votaries, the place in which her sacrifices were per- 
formed was csdled ** Opprtumy and the sacrifices them- 
selves were styled * Opertanea ; and for the same reason 
Piuto is by the poets called ^ Opertus. Silence was ob- 

* Bonoy quod omnium nobis ad victum bonarum causa sit# 
Labeo apud Lil. Syntag, 4. p. 143. Faunae quod ani- 

mantibus favere dicatur. ^ Fatua a fando^ quod infantes 
non prius vocem emittere crederentur quam lerram Ipsam 
attigissent. Sext. Clod, apud Lactant. ^ Plut. in Prob. 
f Juvenal. Sat. 9. 

^ Sacra Bonx maribus non adeunda Dex. 

No men admitted were to Cybelc’s rites. 

Tib. I. Eleg. 6. 

** Cic. ad Atticum, i. et in Paradoxis. 

i Plin. 1 . 10. c. 56. 

^ Nosse domos Styglas, arcanaque Ditis Operti. 

To hear hell’s secret counsels, and to know 

Dark Pluto^s rites and mysteries below,” Lucian, 1 (k 
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served in a most peculiar manner in the sacrifices ^ of 
Bona Den^ as it was in a less degree in all other sacri- 
fices, according to the doctrine of the Pythagoreans 
and Egyptians, who ^ taught that God was to be wor- 
shipped in silence ; because from thence, at the first 
creation, all things took their beginning. To the 
same purpose, Plutarch says, s Men were our masters 
to teach us to speak, but we learn silence from the 
gods. From tltcse wc learn to hold our peace ta 
their rites and initiations.’^ 

She was called * Lltva Mater^ from the mountain 
Ida in Phrygia or Crete, for she was at both places 
highly honoured : as also at Rome, whither they 
brought her from the city Pessinus in Galatia, by a re- 
markable miracle. For when the ship, in which she 
was carried, stopped in the mouth of Tiber, the Vestal 
Claudia (whose fine dress and free bcliaviour made her 
modesty suspected) easily drew the ship to shore with 
her girdle, where the goddess was received by the 
hands of virgins, and the citizens went out to meet 
Iter, placing censers with frankincense before their 
doors ; and when they had lighted the frankincense, 
they prayed that she would enter freely into Rome, and 
be fjivonrable to lU And because the Sibyls had pro* 
phesied that Idsca Mater should be introduced by the 


^ Hrnc mater cultrix Cybelc, Corybaatiaque aera, 
Idaeumquc nemus : hinc fida silentia sacris, 

Et functi currum Dominae Bubicre leones. jEncid. 1 . 3. 
Here, Cybelc, the mother of the gods, 

With tinkling q mbals charm’d th’ Idacan wmods. 

She secret rites and ceremonies taught, 

** And to the yoke the savage lions brought.” 

* Ap. Dc la Cerda In iEncid. 3. 

f Loquendi magistros homines habemus, tacendi deos ; 
ab illis silentium accipicntcs in initiationibus ct mysleriia. 
Plut. de Loquac. 

» Luc, 1. 2. 
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Best man among the Romans, ” the senate * wasnotalit- 
** tie busied to pass a judgment in the case, and resolve 
who was the best man in the cfty ; for every one was 
“ ambitious to get the victory in a dispute of that na- 
”■ ture, more than if they stood to be elected to any 
“ commands or honours by the voices either of the se- 
“ nate or people. At last the senate resolved that P. 
“ Scipio, the son of that Cneuawho was killed in Spain, 
“ a young gentleman who had never yet been quaestor, 
” was the best man in the whole city.” 

She was called ** Pessinuntiay from a certain field in 
Phrygia,, into which an image of her fell from hea- 
ven ; from which fell ‘ the place was called Pessinus, 
and the goddess Pessimtntia. And in this place first 
the Phrygians began to celebrate the sacrifices Orgia to 
this goddess- near, the river Gallus, from whence her 
priests- were called Galli} as I shall tell you after I 
have observed,, that when these priests desired that 
a ^reat respect and adoration should be paid to any- 
thing, they pretended that it fell from heaven ; and 
they called those images [Diapeti], that is, sent 
frtm fupiter. Of which sort were the * Ancile, the 
Palladium, and^ the effigies of this goddess, concerning 
which we. now speak.. 


^ * Haud |rarv« rci judicium senatum tenebat, qui vir op. 
ttinus in civitate esset $ verum certe victoriam ejus rei sibt 
quisque mallet, quam ulla imperia honuresve, suffragio seu 
Patrum, seu Plebis, delatos. Patres conscript! P. Scipio. 
liem Cnei filhim ejus qni in Hispania occidebat, adolescen* 
Wrtt, hondem qu*storem, judicaverunt in tota civitate virum * 
optimum esse. Hesiod, 1. 1 . ' a*-# n — 

a cadendo. <» Festus. * Herod, k i. 
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SECT* III. The Sacrifices cf CybELE. 

H er sacrifices, like the sacrifices of Bacchws, 

* were celebrated with a confused noise of tini- 
biels, pipes, and cymbals ; and the sacrificants howled 
as if they were mad ; they profaned both the temple 
of their goddess, and the ears of their hearers, with 
their filthy words and actions. The following rites^ 
w^ere peculiarly observed in her sacrifices : ^ Her tem- 
ple Was opeped not by hands but by prayers : None 
entered who had tasted garlic : The priests sacrificed 
to her sitting, and touching the earth, offered the 
hearts of the victims. And, lastly, among the trees, 
the box and the pine were sacred to her. The box, 
because the pipes used in her sacrifices were made ol 
it : ® the pine, for the sake of Atys, AUes, or Attincf^' 
a boy that Cybcle much loved, and had made him pre* 
sident of her rifcw, upon condition that he alwaya 
preserved his chastity inviolate. But he forgot hh 
vow, and lost that virtue ; ^ wherefore the offended 
goddess threw him into such a madness that he emas- 
culated himself (though * Lucian says that Cybelc did 
it), and when he was about to lay violent hands upon 
himself, she in pity tumed him into a pine. 

But take notice that there was a true Atys, the son 
of Croesus king of Lydia. He was born dumb ; but 
when he saw in the fight a soldier at his father’s back,^ 
with a sword lifted up to kill him, the strings of hi^ 
tongue, which hindered his speech, burst \ an^ py 
speaking clearly, be prevented his father’s 


* Apulei. 8. Metam. Claud. 2. de Raptu. ^ Serv. in 6. 
Jineid. Athen. ap Lih Gyrald, p. 143. Lil. Gy raid. 
Synt. 4. p. 143' Lactant. in p. 8. Thtb. ^ Serv. in 

^neid. August. 7. (Ic Civitate Dei. I.uciaii lic 
Sea Syra. 




SECT IV. The Priests of CtB1£tE* 

I * just now told you, that her priests were called 
Gain ixom a river of Phrygia of that name. 
Such was the nature of the water of that river, that 
whosoever drank of it immediately grew mad to such a 
degree as to castrate himself. This is certain, that the 
Galli were castrated, and from thence called Semiviri, 
As often as they sacrificed, they furiously cut and slash- 
ed their arms with knives ; and thence all furious and 
mad people were called Gallantes* ^ Besides the name 
of Galli, they were also called Curetes, Cotybantes, TeU 
chines, Cahiri, and hidci Dactyli. Some say that these 
priests were different from the Galli ; but because 
most people believe them to be the same, and say that 
they were all priests of Cybele, therefore I^will speak 
something of each of them. 

The Curetes were either Cretans, or iEtolians, or 
Euboeans, and had their names from shaving ; so that 
Curetes and Detonsi signify almost the same thing ; for 
they shaved the hair of their heads before, but wore 
hair behind, that they might not be taken (as it has 
often happened) by the forelocks by the enemy ; or, 
perhaps, they were called Curetes, because they were 
habited in long vests, like young maidens ; or, lastly, 
^ because they educated Jupiter in his infancy. 

Her priests were also called Coryhantes ,• because, in 
the sacrifices of their goddess, they tossed their heads, 
and danced, and butted with their foreheads like rams, 
lifter a mad fashion. Thus, when they initiated gay 


* Lil. Gyr. p. 14I. ^ Var. apud Nonn. in verbo 

Cactus. ' Aro T»f xtfparf, a tonsura Curetes dicebantur, 

i A«") TH a puella, quod pucllarum stolam induebanU 
< As-o THf ab cducatione juvenuro, quod Jovem in- 

faatem aluissc perhibentur. Senbo. 
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* t*fecy placed him in a chair, 
like fteds. 

l-of her priests was Telchines. These 
, , J ^ajtgicimns and enchanters ; and they came 

and thence into Rhodes, which 
ealled Telchines from them : *» Or, if 
welteltev^ ^i^;^ they were deserving men, and in* 
veiiii^lri^y arts for the good of the public ; for they 
up' me statdes and the images of the gods* 

Galerif so called from Cabii i, moun- 
i wKrygia, ♦ were either the servants of the gods, 
s iheiOnselves, or rather demons, or the same with 
^ tyhaiplies > for people’s opinions concerning them 
are 

The ^ were the servants and assistants 

of l^iigda Muoat 5 called Id^ri from the mountain Ida, 
whifere they 114^ | lUid DactyU, * from the fingers ; for 
thespe pfiestsiw^ like tne fingers. ^ They served 
Rhea eyexy ^ and in every thing, as if they were 
Sn|m to f xet many affirm that they were more 



CHAP. VIIL 


^ ^ S£CT» L CEass* Her Image. 

P. OU have said enough, dear Sir, of Cybele j pray 

me what that tall majestic kdy is that 
stapb there, ^ beautified with yellow hair^and crowned 

■■ , ■liin 1,1, 1 ■ , I III 1 .1.1 ■ 4 I ^ I | i i^ 

!Ui9f alei^lbxis feriendo, iacideadd. 

Strabo, L I. Plato in Euthtd. ^ Strabo, ibid. ® ld«m 
ibid. ^ Sophocl. ap. LiL Gyr. ^ cnim Gr«c< 
dicuntiir ^oKrvxoi. f Jul. Pol. I . * Strabo, Died 

ap* Gvr* ^ Ovid. 4* Fast* Araobios y contra gen 

us. Martian, i* dc Nupt. 
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vfiih a turban composed of the cars co^ j her bo- 
som swells with breasts as white as saow* Her right 
hand is filled with poppies and cars of corO} and in her 
left is a lighted torch. 

SECT. n. Tbe Explanation of the Image*. 

M. T T i s Ceres, my Palseophilns, the ■ daughter of Sa- * 

Jll^ turn and Ops, whose singular beauty made the 
gods themselves her lovers and admirers. Her bro- 
thers, Jupiter and Neptune, fell in love with her, and 
debauched her : She hnd Proserpine by Jupiter ; and 
by Neptune it is uncertain whether she had a daughter 
or a horse : For, * as some say, when she avoided the 
pursuits of Neptune, who followed her, she cast her- 
self among a drove of mares, and immediately put on 
the shape of a mare ; which Neptune perceiving, he 
made himself a horse; and from her he begot tjic 
horse Arion. Ovid himself is of this opinion : And* 
from hence I suppose the story comes, which * Pausa- 
nias relates. Upon the mountain iEolus, in Arcadia, 
an altar was dedicated to Ceres ; her image had the 
body of a woman, but the bead of a horse ^ it remain- 
ed entire jind unhurt in thfe midst of fire. Yet others 
have told us, that Ceres did not bring forth a horse but 
a dauglitcr : ^ The Arcadians thought it a wicked thing 
to call this daughter by any other name than ^ the Lady, 
or the Grtat Goddess, which were the usual names of 
her mother Ceres. 


• Hesiod, in Tbeogon. *> Idem, ibi<l. 

* ProcuL in Georg. Virg. 

^ £t tC| fiata conus frugum mitissima mater, 

.Sensit equum — 

** The gold-hair’d gentle goddess Ceres knew 
Thee in a horse’s shape.” 

® Pausanias in Arcad. f Idem, ibid 

i pgmin^ ct Magna Dca. 

I 6 
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Cett% was gteatly ashamed of this disgrace ; She ex- 
ceedingly lamented the loss of her honour, and testi- 
fied her sorrow by the mourning clothes which she 
afterward wore (whence she was named 
Mtxmtuotf ntgra^ : She retired into the dark recesses of a 
cave, where she lay so privately that none of the gods 
knew where she was, till Pan, the god of the woods, 
discovered her by chance, and told Jupiter ; who, 
sending the Fates to her, persuaded her at last to lay a- 
side her grief, and rise out of the cave, which was a 
happy and joyful thing for all the world ; for, in her 
absence, a great infection reigned throughout all sorts 
of living creatures, which sprang from the corruption 
of the fruits of the earth and the granaries every 
where. 

P. But why were the fruits of the earth corrupted 
ia her absence ? 

Mm Why ! Do you not know that she is the goddess 
of the fruits, and that her very name is derived * from 
her care in producing or preserving the fruits of the 
earth ? And have you not heard that she first Invented 
and taught the art of tilling the earth, and sowing 
corn, and all pulse (except beans), and of making 
bread therewith, whereas before they ate only acorns ? 
This you may learn from ^ Ovid, who tells us that 
Ceres was the first that made laws, provided wiiole- 


• Ceres dicitur quasi Geres, a gerendis fructibus ; Aut quasi 
Seretu : VcJ ab antique verbo Cereo, quod idem cst ac Cre&, 
quod cunctarum frugum creatrix rit ct altrix. Cic. 2. de 
Nat. Deor. Maten. dc Prof. Rcl. c. j8. Scaliger et Servius 
in I. Georg. Callimach. Hymn, in Cer. Plin, 7. c. 50. 

Prima Ceres unco giebam dhnovit arairo, 

Prima dedit fruges annaentaque mitia terns, 
prima dedit leges. Cereris sunt omnia munus. 

«* Ceres was she who first our furrows ploughM.; 

“ Who gave sweet fruits and easy food allow’d. 

Ceres first tam’d us with her gentle laws ; 

From her kind hand the world subsistence draws.”* 
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some food, and taught the art of husbandry, of plough- 
ing and solving : For, before her time, the earth lay 
rough and uncultivated, covered with briars, and un- 
profitable plants ; where there were no proprietors of 
land, they neglected to cultivate it ; when nobody had 
any ground of his own, they did not * care to fix land- 
marks : but all things were common to all men, till 
Ceres, who had invented the art of husbandry, taught 
men how to exercise it ; and then they began to con- 
tend and dispute about the limits of those fields from 
whose cultuie they reaped so much profit : And from 
hence it was necessary that laws should be enacted to 
determine the rights and properties of those who con- 
tended. For this reason Ceres was named the ^ found- 
ress of laws. 

P. I understand now the meaning of her crown made 
of com ; yet I do not see what the handful of poppies 
signifies. 

M, I will explain the signification of that also in its 
place ; but first let me speak of some other things. 

1, She is beautiful and well-shaped, because the 
•earth, which she resembles, appears beautiful and de- 
lightful to the beholders, especially when it is arrayed 
with plants, diversified with trees, adorned with flow- 
ers, enriched with fruits, and covered with greens ^ 
when it displays the honours of spring, atid pours forth 
the gifts of autumn with a bountiful hand. 

2* Her hair is yellow ; and when the ears of com 
are ripe, they arc adorned with that golden colour. 

3 . Her breasts swell with milk (^whence ^he is styled 
^nmjwojo-tfometimes), ^ because after the earth is ina- 


^ Aut aignare quidem, aut partiVi hmlte campum. 

Or to make land marks, or to balk their fields.’* 

^ Legifera, ct Grarcc ejusque sacra dicebaatur 

Vocabaiur etiara Cens quasi rn/kur^^, 

Terra Mater. Vtt|r.' ^ncid. 3. ct Serv. ibid. 

^ Lil. Gyral. Synt. 14. Cic. dc Nat, Deor. 2. ct j. 
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pregftated with seed, and big with th« fruit thereof, ife 
brings forth all things out of itself in abundance, and, 
like a mother, feeds and nourishes us j whence slic is 
Calkd * Alma, and Altrix nostra. 

4 . She holds a lighted torch : becaii , whe^ Proser- 
pifia was stolen away by Pluto, her mother ® Ceres was 
greatly afflicted at the loss of her daughter ; and being 
very desirous to find her again, she kindled her torches 
(they say) with the fiames which burst from the top 
of the mountain ^tna, and with them sought her 
daughter through the whole world. 

5. She carries poppy ; because, when through grief 
she could not obtain the least rest or sleep, Jupiter gave 
her poppy lo eat : ^ For, they say, this plant is endued 
with a power to create sleep and forgetfulness. Her 
grief was a little allayed by sleep, but slic forgot not 
her loss, and, after many voyages and journeys, she at 
last heard where Proserpina was, as you will hear in 
its proper place. 

A But what is that young man that sits in a chariot 
drawn by flying serpents ? 

M. It is Triptolemus, in the chariot which Cerea 
gave him. He was the son of Eleusius, or Cereus, a 
nobleman. Ceres brought him up from his infancy, 
upon this occasion : While she sought Proserpina by 
sea and land, * upon the way she came iuto ^he city 
Eleusis, where the father of Ttiptolemus entertaiiied 
her 4 whose kindness she requited, by breeding up his 
young son, whom in the day-time she fed t with ce- 
lestial and divine milk, but in the night covered him 
all over with fire. The child in a te\y days became 
a beautiful young man by this extraordinary manner 
ef education ; insomuch that his father greatly won* 


• Virgil. I. Georg. Cicero dc Nat. Deor. 2. ® Ci- 

cero in Verrem. Serv. in i. Georg. « Callimachtts 
Ml Hyninit Ccrcris. *• * SerV. in 2* Georg, 
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dering at this speedy progress, was very desirous to 
know how Ceres dealt with his son ; he therefore 
looked through a small hole, and saw Ceres cover his 
son Triptolemus with burning coal. This affrighted 
him, so that he cried out, that Ceres was murdering 
his son, wherefore he ran into the room to save him, 
Ceres punished his imprudent curiosity with death ; 
then putting Triptolemus into the chariot that you see, 
she sent him throughout the world to show mankind 
the use of corn. He executed her commands so faith- 
fully, and taught men the arts of husbandry, or sowing 
and reaping, and of thrashing the corn so well, that he 
'Obtained his name * Triptolemus from thence. ** Ovid 
gives us an excellent description of this in the end of 
the fifth book of his Metamorphoses. 

P. But what is that near the wheel of Ceres’s cha^ 
riot ? I fancy I see a newt there. 

M. That creature was once a boy, whom Ceres, for 
his impertinence, changed into a little beast like a li- 
zard : For when Ceres was very weary with travelling. 


* Triptolemus dicitur quasi i. c. kordcam 

tcrens. Hygin. fab. 147. 

*» Geminos dea fertilis angues 

Curribus admovit, frasnisque coercuit oraf 
Et medium coeli terrasque per acra vccta est. 

Atque Icvem currum Tritonida misit in arcem 
Triptolemo ; partimque rudi data semina Jussit 
Spargcrc humo, partial post tempora longa reculta. 

“ Ceres her chariot mounts ; Yok’d dragons stand, 

** Tame and obedient to her gentle hand : 

“ With stretch’d-out wings, thro’ yielding air they fjy, 

“ Till Ceres sends her chariot from the sky, 

** To good Triptolemus her Athenian friend ; 

■ Triptolemust whose useful cares Intend 

The common good : seed was the chariot’s load, 

** Which she on him for public use bestow'd : 

“ Part she for fallow fields new plough’d designed^ 

And part for laud by frequent tilth refin’d. 
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and thirsty, she catne to a cottage, and begged a little 
water, to wash her mouth, an old woman that lived 
there : The oM woman not only gave her water, but 
also barley bioth \ which when the go dess supped up 
greedily, the woman’s son Stellio, a saucy boy, mock- 
ed hen This raised Ceres’s anger so far, that in a rage 
she flung some of the broth into the boy’s face, * who 
was thereby changed into a newt. 

But do you ^ee the man rolling himself upon the 
ground, and tearing and eating his own flesh ? 

P, I observe him : What is his name, and why is 
he so cruel to himself? 

M, They call him Erisichthon^ In contempt of the 
sacrifices of Ceres^ he defiled her groves, and cut down 
one of her oaks \ for which he was punished with per- 
petual hunger : so that, when lie has devoured all the 
meat and food which he can by any ways procure, he 
is forced to eat his own flesh to support his own body ; 
and to bring upon himself an horrible death, the better 
to sustain bis life. 


SECT* III. The Sacrifices of Ceres. 

A mong all the CereaUa^ or sacrifices institu- 
ted to the honour of Ceres, these w hich follow 
are the chief : Ekusinia (by which ** name the god- 
dess herself was also known) were so called, because 
they were first celebrated in the city Ekusis. Of these 
w^ere two sorts : iht Major ay consecrated to Ceres, and 
the Minora to Proserpina. ® It w^as a custom, that 
those who wxre initiated in tl^e Majora never pulled 


• Fugit anum, latebramque petit, aptumquc colorl 
NtHven habet, varlia tittllatus corpora guttia. 
Flies the old wife, and creeps into hole, 

“ And from his speckled back a name he gets. 

^ Pausan. in Atlicis. * flut. in “ 
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the clothes, wliich they then wore, till they fell off 
in rags. ^ In both the Majora and Minora^ a perpetu- 
al aixl wonderful silence was kept ; To publish any 
thing concerning them w^s a crime ; whence came 
the proverb’ concerning silent persons, Arr/xa 
J^Atiica Eleusinia\ ; and the word 7nysterium signifies a 
religious rite, from Mvm os claudo. Lighted 

torches were used in their sacrifices, ^because Ceres 
with them sought Proserpina \ and, np and down the 
streets and the highways, they cried out Proserpina^ 
till they had filled all places with their dismal bowl- 
ings. Games w^ere celebrated in these sacrifices, in 
which the victors ^ were honoured with a barley crown. 

The sThesmophoria were instituted by Triptolemus; 
and those women who vowed perpetual cliastity were 
initiated in them. For some days a fast was kept ; 
and wine was ^ altogether banished from her altar : 
whence this expression came, Cercri nupttas facer 
xvhich (among the ancients) signifies a feast whfve 
there was no wine. Swine w^ere sacrificed to this god- 
dess, * because they hurt the fruits of the earth j and 
garlands, ^ composed of ears of ^oru, were offered to 
her. . . ; / f 


^ Aristoph. in Plutoi ^ Sen. 1. 7. Nat. Quacst. C. 
f Nocturnisv^ue Hecate trivns ululata per urbes. 

jEncid. Vide Serviuna. 
And Hecate by night adorM with shrieks.’^ 

* Pindar, in Isthin. 

** Plin. 1: 21 \* Servius in jEn. 3. 
i Piima Ceres avidse gaviaa est sanguine porcaej /' 

IJlta suas merrta cxd'e nocentes o'pes. Ovid. Fast.l, 2* 
** Ceres with blood bf swine we best atone, 

Which thus requite the mischiefs they have done. 

^ Flava Ceres, tibi sit nostro de rure corona 
Spicca, qux templi pcndcat ante fores. 

“ To thee, fair goddess, w'e’JI a garland plait 
Of ears of corn, t’ adorn thy temple gate,’* 


Tibullus. 
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were , instUuted to purge the fields, aad 
to beg fruitfulness and plenty. TTiey were so called, 
•* * because the sacrifices were led about the fields as 
the suburbs [^mhwdtum] were esteemed sacred, be- 
cause the sacrifice was carried, round the city. These 
sacrifices were performed by husbandmen^ "* who car- 
ried a sow big with young, or a cow^calf, through the 
com and the hay, in the beginning of harvest, thrice 
the countrymen Allowing him with dancings and leap- 
ing, and acclamations of joy, till all the fields rung 
with the noise. In the mean time, one of them, ad- 
orned with a crown, sung the praises of Ceres; and af- 
ter they had offered an oblation of wine mixed with 
honey and milk, before they began to reap, they $a« 
Trificed the sow to her. ® The rites of these Azobar- 
vaiia arc beautifully described by VirgiL 


• Quod vicefnia ambiret arva. Srrv. in Georg, t.. 

• Virg. Eel, 5. 

• Cuncta tibi Cererem pubes agrestis adoret r 
Cut tu lacte favos, et mki dilue t^accho, 

Terque novas circom felix eat hostia fruges ; 
Omnis quam chorus et soch comitentur ovantes,> 
£t Cererem clainore'vocent in tecta : neque ante 
Falcem maturis quisquam supponat anstis^ 

Quam Cercri, torta redimrtus tempora qucrcu,- 
Det i^tus jncompositos, et carmina dicat, 

** jLet cv^ry swain adore her powV divine, 

And milk and honey mix with sparkling wine p 
** Ij€t ail the choir of clowns attend this show, 

** In long procession shouting as they go 
** Invoking her to bless their yearly stores,. 
Inviting plenty to their crowned fioorsw 
Thus tn the spring, and thus in summer’s Ficat,^ 
** Befqrs the sickles touch the ripening wheat, 

** On Ceres call, and lei the labVing hind 
With oaken wicaths his hollow temples bind : 
On Ceres let him call, a*^d Ceres praise, 

With uncouth dances, and with country lays» 
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CHAP. IX. 

SECT^ I. Tl^ Muses. Irnagem 


f. WHAT beauty, what sweetness^ what ck^ 
gance is here ! 

Af. Y on mean in these nine virgins, * that 
crowned with palms : Do you not? ^ ' v 

P. Certainly. How pleasantly and kindly tbtjr 
smile I How decent and becoming is their diesi r Hb]W 
handsomely do they sit together in the shi^ of 
la^lgl^ Itrbour ! How skilfully sonic of play mi 
oarp, some upon the cittern, some upon the piflf, 
some upon the cymbal, and some harmoniously sit|g 
and play at once ! Methinks 1 hear them with united 
zniads, voice, and hands, make an agreeable concord 
arisjiq; from their diSerem instruments, governiug 
their seyeral voices in such a manner that they make 
tlie md^ noble harmony, whose pleasing charms^ eii« 
teiing into my ears, ravish my mind with plc«flite. 

AIn They are the Muses, the mistresses of all the 
sciences, the presidents of the musicians aud poets, 
and the governors of the feasts and solemnities of the 


goda* ' Jupiter begat them of the nymph Mnenfiiosyne, 
who afterward brought them forth upon the ihoiuit-* 
ain Pierius. Some affirm that they bad other patents, 
^ ancient writers say that th^ lived 
pileti and Were the daughters of Gcelom* 
called the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne 
in ^reek signifies memory) because all studei^ and 
scl^ars ought not only to have great ingenuity, biut 
reidy "memories. 


• CorinL apud Ul. Gyrald. p. 560. Orph. io Hymn. 
Mus. Hesiod, in Tlicog. ^ Tzetzes, Chih 6 * 

Hist. 50. ^ Mus. apud Lil. Gyr. 
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SECT. 11. Tie Names of the Muses. 

T he Muses, or Musee, were formerly called Afe- 
aiid were so named from a ® Greek woid 
that signifies to inquire \ because men, by inquiring of 
them, learn the things of which they were before 
ignorant. But others say, they had their name from 
^ their resen-blance, because there is a similitude, and 
an affinity and relation between all the sciences ; in 
which they agree together, and are united with one 
another. Wherefore the Miiscs are often painted with 
their hands joined, dancing in a ring ; in the middle 
of them sits Apollo, their commander and prinoc. The 
pencil of Nature described them in that manner upon 
the agate which Pyrrhus,. who made war against the 
Romans, wore in a ring. For in it was a representa- 
tion of the nine Muses and Apollo holding a harp; and 
these figures were not delineated by art, but by the 
• spontaneous handiwork of Nature ; and the veins of 
the stOBC were formed so regularly, that every muse 
had her particular distinction. 


SECT. III. The Proper Names of the 


P. 


'HAT were the proper names of each of the 


. W' Muses ? 

Af. They had each a name derived from some par- 
ticular accomplishment of their minds or bodies. 

The first. Calliope^ was so called from the ** sweet- 
ness of her voice ; she presides over rhetoric, and is 
esteemed the most excellent of all the nine. 


Ato tw i. e. lb Inquircndo. Plato in Cratylo. 
Mwera/, quasi j. e. similcB. Ca&siodor. 

Plin. 1 . 37. c. r. 
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The second, is so named from glory. For 

<;he is the historical mose, and takes her name from 
the famousness of the things she records. 

The third, EratOf has her name from ® love, be- 
cause she sings of amours, or because learned men (re 
beloved and praised by others. She is also called Salta^ 
trix ; for she first invented the art ot dancing, f ver 
which she presided. She was also the inventress of 
poetry. 

The fourth, Thalia^ from ^ her ©aiety, briskness, 
and pleasantry ; because she sings pleasantly and wan- 
tonly. Some ascribe to her the invention of comedy, 
others of geometry. 

The fifth, Melpomene^ * from the excellency of her 
song, and the melody she makes when she sings. She 
is supposed to preside over tragedy, and to have in- 
vented sonnets. 

The sixth, Terpsichorcy has her name from f the 
pleasure she takes in da-jcing, because she delights in 
balls. Some call her Citharistria. 

The seventh, Euterpey or Euterpia, from ® the sweet- 
ness of her singing. Some call \iqt Tibicinay because, 
according to them, she presides over the pipes : And 
some say, logic was invented by her. 

The cightii, Polyhymniay or PolymniUy or Polymneiay 
from ^ her excellent memory : and therefore the inven- 
tion of writing history is attributed, to her j which re- 


b ajto a gloria, sc. rerum gestarum quas memo- 

rat. Schol. Ap. 1. 

*= kito ru f/iarcf, ab amofc. Ovid, de Arte Amandi, 1. 2. 
d Atp t« ^«xxuv, i c. vircre, germinare, ct florcre. Proc. 
in Hesiod. 

® A cantor et modulor, vel ^ 5r»niy,_ 

conccutum faccrc. 

f ATo Ttpirttv rnf quod choreis dclectctur. 

8 Ah jucunda nempe in toncentu. 

b A IfoXu^- TnnUnv’ t't Lt.}ina m#*mr»ri'i 
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quires ft good memory. It was owing to her, ^ " That 
** that the songsters add to the verses that they sing, 
^ hands and fingers, which speak more than the tongue ; 
** and expressive silence ; a language without words ; 
^ in short, gesture and action.** 

The ninth, ^ Urania^ was so called either because 
she sings of divine things ; or because, through her 
assistance, men are praised to the skies ; or because, 
by the sciences, they become conversant in the con- 
templation of things celestial. 

. Bahusius, a modem poet, has comprised the names 
of these nine muses in a ‘ distich: That is, he has 
made the nine muses to stand, which is something 
strange, but upon eleven feet. Perhaps you will re- 
member their names better, when they are thus join- 
ed together in two verses. 


SECT. IV. The Names common to all the Muses. 

P. XT|THAT names have the Muses common to 
\\ them all ! 

M. The most remarkable are, 

Hcliconides^ or HeliconiadeSy from the mountain He- 
licon in I'ceotia. 

Parnassides^ from the mountain Parnassus in Phocis, 
which has two heads ; “ where if any person slept, he 
presently became a poet. It was anciently called Lar^ 


i Plut. in Sympos. quod carminibus addita; sint Orches- 
trarum loquacissimae manus, linguosi digiti. silentium cla- 
jnosutn, fxpositio tacita, uno verha gestus et actio. 

k A r > a CCclo. 

> CaHtope, Polymncia, Erato, Clio, atque Thalia, 
M^'lporrene, Euterpe, Terpsichore, Urania. Bah* 4 ep. i. 
* Persius iu Proctmio. 
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nAssus^ froth LamacOy the ark of Deucalion, which rest- 
ed here ; and was named Parnassusy after the floods 
from an inhabitant of this mountain so called. 

Citheridesy or Citberaidesy from the mountain Cithc- 
Ton, where they dwelt. 

AomdeSy from the country of Aonia. 

Pieridesy or Pieri^Py * from the mountain Pieros, or 
PIcria, in Thrace ; or from the daughters of Picrius 
and Anippe, who, daring to contend with the Muses, 
were changed into pyes. 

Pegasides and HippoennideSy from the famous founU 
ain Helicon, which by the Greeks is called *» Hippo-* 
crene, and by the Latins ® CaballinuSy both which 
words signify the horse’s fountain. It was also named 
Pegaseiusy from Pegasus the winged horse, ** who stri« 
king a stone in this place with his foot, opened the 
fountain, ® and the water of it became vocal. 

Aganippidesy or AganipptSy from the fountain Aga- 
nippe. 

Castalidesy from the fountain Castalius at the foot of 
Parnassus. 


SECT. V. The Number of the Mu8£S« 

P. TXTHAT was the number of the Muses ? 

W M. Some write, ^ that they were but 
three in the beginning j because sound, out of which 
all singing is formed, is naturally threefold ; either 
made by the voice alone ; or by blowing, as in pipes ; 
or by striking, as in citterns or drums ; Or, it may 
be, because there arc three tones of the voice 6r other 
iostruments, the bass, the tenor, and the treble : Or 


* Persius in Proccmlo. Ab equus, ct 
^ Caballinus, a Cabaiius, i. e. equus. 

^ Ovid. Met. 5. c Sidonius ApolUn* 
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^ becau$c three is the most perfect of numbers ; for 
it agrees to the persons of the godhead : ** Or, lastly, 
because all the sciences are distributed into three ge- 
neral parts, philosophy, rhetoric, and mathematics ; 
and each three parts arc subdivided into three other 
parts : philosophy into logic, ethics, and physic j rhe- 
toric into the demonstrative, deliberative, and judicial 
kind ; mathematics into music, geometry, and arithme- 
tic ; Whence it came to pass, that they reckoned not 
only three Muses, but nine. 

Others give us a different reason tvhy they are 
nine. * When the citizens of Sicyon appointed three 
skilful artificers to make the statnes of the three Muses, 
promising to choose those three statues out of the nine, 
which they liked best, they were all so well made 
that they could not tell which to choose ; so that they 
brought them all, and placed them in the temples ; 
And Hesiod afterward assigned to them the names 
mentioned above, 

P. Were they virgins ? 

il/. ^ Some affirm it, and others deny it, who. reckon 
up their children. But, however, let no person de- 
spise the Muses, unless he design to bring destruction 
upon himself by the example of Thamyras or Tha- 
myris ; * who, being conceited of his own beauty and 
skill in singing, pre<^umed to challenge the Muses to 
sing, upon condition, that, if he was overcome/ they 
should punish him as they pleased. And after he was 
overcome, he was deprived at once both of his harp 
and his eyes. 


* Cens^nn. dc Die Natalia 
Phurnut. de Dcorum Natura. 
i Var. ibid, ex Lil, Gyr. p. 261. 

Plato apiiil eundem Vide Nat. Corn, 
1 Xiomeri Iliad. 2. Plut. de Musics. 
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CHAP. X. 

Thjjmis, Asthma, N^mesis^ 

p. r W IHESE thr^e goddesses, I see, contrive and 
1 consult together of affairs of great moment. 

I suppose so \ for their business is almost the 
same : The same function is incumbent upon each of 
them. But, however, let us inspect them all singly. 

Themis, the first of them, • is the daughter of Cae- 
lum and Terra. According to. the ^ signification of her 
name, her office is to instruct mankind to do things 
honest, just, and right. ® Wherefore her images were 
brought and placed before tliose who were about to 
speak to the people, that they might be admonished 
thereby to say nothing in public but what was just 
and righteous. JSome say ^ she spoke oracles at Del* 
phos before Apollo ; though * Homer says that she ser- 
ved Apollo with nectar and ambrosia. There was an- 
other Themis, of wliom justice, law, and peace, are 
said to be born. Hesiod, by way of eminence, calls her 
^ modest, because she was ashamed to see any thing 
that was done against right and equity. Eusebius calls 
her Carmenta / * because, by her verse and precepts, 
she directs every one to what is just: by whom he 
means a different Carmenta from the Roman Carmen- 
ta,'^ who was the mother of Evander, otherwise called 


• Hesiod. in Theogoa. ^ colm significat fas^ 

®.Ex Lil. Gyr. ^ 'Ex Ovidii Mctam, 1. j. 

* Hymn, in Apolltiiefn* f i. c. puaibuuUam. 

Hesiod in Theogon. ^ Q^od carminib us edict is- 

que tuis j>r®cipiat uniculq«e qeod justum est. ‘ 

1. 3* Prrp. Evang, 


K 
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a prophetical lady • * She was worship- 
ped by the Romans, because she prophesied ; and was 
called Carmenta^ either ** from the verse in which she 
uttered her predictions, or ^ from the madness which 
seemed to possess her when she prophesied. To this 
lady an altar was dedicated near the gate Carmen tails, 
by the Capitol ; and a temple was also built to her ho- 
nour upon this occasion* ^ Tlie senate forba4ethe mar- 
ried women the use of litters or sedans. They combi- 
ned together, and resolved that they would never bring 
children unless their husbands rescinded that edict. 
They kept to this agreement with so much resolution, 
that the senate was obliged to change their sentence, 
and yield to the women’s will, and allow them all se- 
dans and cljariots again ; and when their wives concei- 
ved, and brought forth fine children, they erected a 
temple in honour of Carmenta. 

Astraea, ^ the daughter of Aurora and Astraeus the 
Titan (or, as others rather say, the daughter of Jupi* 
ter and Themis), was esteemed the ^ princess of justice. 
The poets feign, that in the golden age she descended 
from heaven to the earth ; and being offeaded at last 
by the wickedness of mankind, * she returned to hea- 
ven again, after all the other gods had gone before 
her. She is often directly called by the name of yus^ 
titia ; as particularly by ^ Virgil. And when she had 


* Solinus in Dv'seriptione Romas, A Carmine, Ovid. 
Fast. ^ carens mentc. ^ Vide Ovid, in Fastis, 
1. 5. * Hesiod, in Theogon. ^ Justitise aotistita. 

« Victa jacet pictas, et vlrgo c«dc madeotes 
Ultima cctlestom terras Aatrsa reliipiit. 

** All duty dies, ind weary ’d justice flies 
** From bloody earth at last, and mounts the skies.’* 
b — — . extrema peftUo^ < 

Justitia excedens terris vestina fecit, Virg, Georg, J. 2# 
Justice last look her flight from hence, and here 
* ** The prints of her departing steps appear,” 
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returned to heaven again, she was placed where we 
now sec the constellation * Virgo. 

The parents of Nemesis were Jupiter and Necessi- 
ty : or, according to others, Nox and Oceanus. She 
was the goddess that rewarded virtue, and punished 
vice ; and she taught men their duty : so that she re- 
ceived her name * from the distribution that she made 
to every body. Jupiter enjoyed her, as the st( ry says^ 
in the shape of a goose ; ** after which she brought 
forth an egg, ^hich she gave to a shepherd whom she 
met, to be carried to Leda. Leda laid up the egg in a 
box, and Helena was soon after produced of that egg* 
But others give us quite different accounts of the mat- 
ter. The Romans certainly sacrificed to this goddess 
when they went to war ; whereby they signified that 
they never took up arms unless in a just cause. She is 
called by another name, Adrastea^ from Adrastus, a 
king of the Argives, who first built an altar to her : 
Or, perhaps, from the • difficulty of escaping from her j 
because no guilty person can flee from the punishment 
due to his crime, though sometimes justice overtakes 
him late : She has, indeed, ^ wings, but does not al« 
ways use them ; but then • the slower her foot is, the 
harder is her hand. Rbamnusia is anotlicr name of 
this goddess, from Rhamnus, a town in Attica, ^ 
where she had a temple, in Tvhich there was a statue 
of her, made of one stone, ten cubits high ; she holds 


• Boccat. 1. 4 . General. Deor. ^ Pausan in Arcad. 

« a distributione quae unicuique fit. 

Plato ^ Legii>||s*DiaL ^ Apollodor. BibHoth. lib. 3* 
® A tmOft Jrt fugio, c^uod videlicet nemo nocens 

cffugerc quest poenam suis scelertbus debits m. 
f Pausaa. ia AtticU. 

• Ad scelerum pceuas ultrix venit ira Tonantit 
Hoc graviore manu, quo graviore pede 

•• Vengeance divine, to punish sin, moves slow ; 

** The slower is its pace, the surer is its blow.*’ 

^ Strabo Id Atticis, 1. 9, 



tbe boiigb of to apple tree in her hand ; and has a 
crnwn Upon her head, on which many images of deer 
weve engraven* ** * She had also a wheel, which denotes 
heraivUtness to punish. 


CHAP. XL 


Ibe Gods of the Woods, and the Rural Gods. 
SECT. 1 . Pan. His Names* 


are now come into the second part of the 
right-hand wall, which exhibits the images of 
f: #he gods and goddesses of the woods. Here you may 
^^e the gods Pan, Sylvatms, and the Fauni, Satyrj> Si- 
^*Jte«U8, Priapns, Aristseus, and Terminus. 

>■ And there you see the goddesses Diana/ Rale?^ Flo* 
Feronia, Pomona, and an innumerable cc^mpany of 


What jgods do you show me? Do pdlt* those 
|‘ ,i^nujted monsters gods, whoarc hidf men aj^ half 
Jbalry and shaggy, with ^ats feet and horses 


Why hot ? sintre they have attained to that ho- 
Jet us examine the prince of them all. Pan. 
is cal^ by that name, either, as some tell us, 
^ because he was the aon of Penelope by all her woers *, 
^ because he exhilarated the minds of all tht^ gods 
wth the music of the pipe, which he invenb^ " 
the harmony of the cittern, upc^^jp|^ 



* Sed dca, quse nimiis obstat Rhananusia votis, 
Ingemuit/HeXit'que Votam.— ^ ^ Claudian 

** Th* avenging goddess, t' our desires unbent, 

First groan’d, then turn’d her wheel.” 

A omne, quod ex omnium procorum cotigrcsiu 
cum Penelope sit natus Samius. ^ Homer, in Hymn. 
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skilfully as soon as he was hom ; or perhaps he is call^ 
cd Pan, • because he governs the affairs of the universal 
world by his mind, as he represents it by his body, as 
we shall see by and bye. 

The Latins called him Inuus and Incuhus^ the nighty 
mare^ because he uses carnality with all creatures. 

And at Rome he was worshipped, ^ and called 
percm and Lyceuu To his honour a temple was built 
at the foot of the Palatine hill ; and festivals, callc4 
Lupercaliay were instituted, in which his priests, the 
Luperci, ran about the city naked. 


SECT. II. The descent of 

Tf ^ IS descent is uncertain ; but the common opinioit 
y is, that he was born of Mercury and Penelope* 
®Tor when Mercury fell violently in love with her, and 
tried in vain to move her ; at last, by changing him- 
self into a very white goat, he obtained his desire, and 
begat Pan of her, when she kept the sheep of her fa- 
ther Icarius in the mount Taygetus. Pan, after he was 
born, * was wrapt up in the skin of a hare, and carried 
to heaven. But why do I here detain you with words ? 
Look at his image. 

SECT. III. The Image of Pan. 

P. TS that Pan ? f that horned half goaf, who rcsem* 
I bles a beast rather than a man, much less a god, 
whom I see described with a smiling ruddy face and 
two horns j his beard comes down to his breast j bis 


• Phurnutius. Ab ineundo passim cum omni- 
bus animalibus. Scrvlus Jn iEncid. Justin. 1 . 45. 

^ Hesiod, in Euterpe. « Homer, in Hymk 

^ Lucian, in Bacch. 


K 
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skin is spotted, and his legs and thighs covered with 
long hair ; he has the tail and the feet of a goat ; bis 
bead is crowned, and he holds a crooked staS'inone 
band, and in the other a pipe of uneven reeds, with the 
music of which he can chear even the gods themselves. 
O ridiculous deitj, fit only to terrify boys ! 

M. Believe me, he has frighted the men too ; For 
^hen the Gauls, under Brennus their leader, made an 
irruption into Greece, and were just about to plunder 
the city Delphos, Pan in the night frightened them so 
much that they all betook themselves to flight, when 
nobody pursued them. Whence we proverbially say, 
that men are in * panic fears, when we sec them af- 
frighted without a cause. 

Now bear what the image of Pan signifies. Pan, 
they say, is a symbol of the universal world, as I inti'* 
mated before. ^ In his upper part he resembles a man, 
in his lower part a beast } because the superior and ce- 
lestial part of the world is beautiful, radiant, and |;lo- 
nous, as is the face of this god, whose horns resemble 
the rays of the sun, and the horns of the moon. The 
redness of his face is like the splendour of the sky ; and 
the spotted skin that he wears is an image of the starry 
firmairent. In his lower parts he is shagged and de- 
formed, which represents the shrubs, and wild beasts, 
and trees of the earth below. His goats feet signify 
the solidity of the earth ; and his pipe of seven reeds, 
that celestial harmony which is made by the seven pla- 
nets. He has a shepherd’s book, crooked at the top, in 
his hand, which signifies the turning of the year into 
itself. 


» Terrore* Panici eorum ttint qui sine causa perterrentur, 
Fausanias, Flutarchui. ’’ Servius in Bclog. a. 
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SECt. IV. Jettons o/PaN. 

JP, *¥) UT what mean those young ladies that dance 
J3 about him ? 

M* They are nymphs, who dance to the music of 
his pipe ; * which instrument Pan first invented. You 
will wonder when you hear the relation which the poets 
tell us of this pipe ; to wit, ^ as oft as Pan blows it, the 
dugs of the sheep arc filled with milk ; for he is the 
** god of the shepherds and hunters, the captain of the 
nymphs, the president of the mountains/* and of 
a country life j and the * guardian of the fiocks that 
graae upon the mountains. Although hrs aspect is so 
deformed, yet when he changed himself into a white 
ram, he pleased and gratified Luna, as it is reported : 
The nymph Echo fell also in lave with him, and 
brought him a daughter named Iringes, ” who gave 
Medea the medicines (they say) with which she 
charmed Jason. ® He could not but please Dry ope, 
to gain whom he laid aside, as it were, his divinky, 
and became a shepherd. But he did not court the 
nymph Syrinx with so much success ; for she ran away 
to avoid so filthy a lover ; till coming to a river (where 
her flight was stopped) she prayed the Naiades, the 


5 Pan primus Calamos ccra conjungcrc plures 
Instituit.— — Virg, EcL 2. 

Pan taught to join with wax unequal reeds.*’ 

^ Orpheus in Hymn. Ibicus, pocta Gicecus. 

I Pan curat oves, oviumque magistros. Idem, ib. 

Pan loves the shepherds, and iheir flocks he feeds.” 

® Muncrc sic nivco lanae, si credere dignum est. 

Pan Deus Arcadiat captam te, Luna, fefdlit. 

Virg. Georg. 3. 

’Twaa thus with fleeces milky white (If wc 
«* May trust report) Pan, god of Arcady, 

” Did bride thee, Cynthia; nor didst thou disdain, 

•* When call*d in woody shades, to case a lover’s pain. 

^ Thesetet. pocta Graccus. ® f^omcr. in Hymn. 

K 4 
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Dymphs of the waters^ because sbe could not esenpe 
her pursuer, to change her into a bundle of reeds, just 
as Pan was laying hold of her„ p who therefore caught 
the reeds in his arms instead of hen ^ The winds 
moving these reeds backward and forward occasioned 
mournful but musical sounds ; which Pan perceiving, 
cut them down, and made them reeden pipes. But 
* Lucretius ascribes the invention of these pipes, not to 


^ Hie sc mutareot liquidas orassc sorores : 

P-anaque cum prensam sibi jam Syn'nga putarct 
Corpore pro nymphae calamos palustrcs. Met. 1. r* 

When, that she might avoid a lustful rape, 

She begg’d her sister nymphs to change her shape : 
Pan thought h’ had hugg’d his mistress, wheft indeed 
He only hugg’d a truss of moorish reed.” 

^ Dumque ibi suspirat, motos in arundine rental 
Effecisse sonum tenuem similemque querenri. 

Arte nova vocisque deum dulcedine captum. 

Hoc xnlhi concilium tecum, dixisse, manebit ; 

Atque ita disparibus calamis compaginc ccrae 
later se junc&'s nomen tenuirse pucllx. 

He sighs, his sighs the tossing reeds return 
In soft small notes, like one that seem’d to mourn j 
The new, but pleasant notes the god surprise. 

Yet this shall make us friends at last, he cries. 

So he his pipe of reeds unequal fram’d 

With wax ; and Syrinx from his mistress nam’d.” 

r Zepbyri cava per calamorum sibila primum 

Arrestes docuerc cavas inflarc cicutas ; 

Jnde minutatim dulces didicere querelas, 

Tibia quas fundtt digitis puleata canentum ; 

Avia per nemora ac sylvas saltusque repeita, 

Per loca pastorum deserta, alquc otia dia. Lucr. 1. y. 

And whilst soft cv’ning gales blew o’er the plains, 

‘‘ And shook the sounding reeds, they taught the swains ; 
And thus the pipe was fram’d, and tuneful reed ; 

And while the tender flocks securely feed, 

The harmless shepherds tun’d their pipes to love, 

And Amaryllis sounds in cv’ry grave.” 
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Pan, but to some countrymen, who had observed, oa 
some other occasion, the whistling of the wind through 
feeds. In the sacrifices of this god, * they oiFered to 
him milk and honey in a shepherd’s bottle. He was 
more especially worshipped in Arcadia ; for which rea- 
son he is so often called ' Pan Deus Arcadic^, 

Some derived from him ** Hispania^ Spain, formerly 
called Iberia ; for he lived there when he returned from 
the Indian war, to which he went with Bacchus and 
the Satyrs. 


CHAP. XII. 

Sylvanus* 

A lthough many winters confound the Sylvani,^ 
Fauni, Satyri, and Sileni, with Pan, yet many 
distinguish them ; we shall therefore treat of them^sei^ 
parately,,and begin with Sylvanus. 

That old man Is Sylvanus, whom you sec placed^ 
next ta Pan, with the teet ot a goat, and the ® face of a 
man of little stature ; ^ he holds cypress in bis hand 
stretched out. He is so called from sy/^^, the woods y 
for he presides over them. ^ He mightily loved the boy 
Cyparissus, who had a tame deer, in which he tool^ 
great pleasure. Sylvanus by chance killed it, where*, 
upon the youth died, for grief.. Therefore Sylvanus^ 
changed him into a cypress tree, and carried a branch 
of it always in his hand, in memory of his loss. 

. Tliere were many other Sylvan!, who endeavoured,, 
as much as they oould, to violate the chastity of women. 

» Theoc. in Viator. ' Virg. Gcor. 3. Eel. 4. Lih Gyr. 

* Hist. Varia. Marlin, dc Nupllu, 

Serviua m Vug. JEutld. ct Georg. 

^ tt neram a radicc ferens, Sylvane, cupressuip. Gcof.l^. 
tcAder cyprc«$ plaot Sylvanus bcara.’* 
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St Austio says, ^ ** That they and the Fauni (com- 
** hionly caUed Incul^ were oftentimes wicked to wo- 
** men, desiring and enjoying their embraces.'* And 
Varro says that they were mischievous to pregnant 
women. 


CHAP. XIII. 

SlLENUS. 

T hat oH fellow, who follows next, with a flat 
nose and a bald head, with large ears and a 
small, fiat, gore-bellied body, is Silenusj so called * from 
his jocular temper, because he perpetually jests upon 
people. He sits upon a ^ saddle- backed ass ; but when 
he walks, he leans upon a staff. He was Bacchus’s fos- 
ter-father, his master, and his perpetual companion, 
and consequently almost always drunk, as we find himi' 
described ^ in the sixth eclogue of Virgil. The 


* Eot cum Faunis (qnos 'vuJgo Incubos vocant} impro* 
bos $wpc cxtiiisse mulieribus, et carum appetiasc ct peregisse 
concubitum. Aug. de Civitate Dei, L 15. c. 23. 

« 4^0 rw crax«iv«iv, i c. dlctcria in aliqucm dicerc. JEm 
iian. 3. Var. Hist. c. 10. ^ Pando asello. 

^ Silenom pucri sonuio vidcri jacentem, 

Inflatutn histeroa venas, ut semper, laccbo ^ 

Serta procul tantum capiti dclapsa jacebant, 

Et gravis attrtta pendebat caritharus ansa. 

Two satyrs, on the ground, 

•• Stretch’d at their case, their sire Silenus found;- 
Dos’d with his fumes, and heavy with his load^ 

They found him snoring in his dark abode ; 

His rosy wreath was dropp’d not long before, 

*• Borne by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor. 

His empty cann, with cars half worn away, 

^ Wat hung on high, to boast the triunaph of the day,** 
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which he and Bacchus used was called cantharus^ and 
the staflF with which he supported himself ^ ferula^ 
This he used when he was so drunk, as it often hap-, 
pened, that he could not sit on, ® but fell from, his ass* 
The satyrs were not only constant companions of 
Silenus, but were assistant to him ; for they held him 
in great esteem, and honoured him as their father : and 
^ when they became old, they were called Silent too. 
And concerning Silenus^ ass, they say that * he was 
translated into heaven, and placed among the stars i be« 
cause, in the giants wars,. Silenus rode on him, and 
helped Jupiter very much* 

** But when. Silenus was once taken, and asked. 
What was the best thing that could befal man he, 
after long silence, answered, It is best for all never 
to he born ^ but bebg born, to die very quickly.” 
Which expression Pliny reports almost in the same 
words : * ** There have been many who have judged it 
” very happy never to have been born,, or to die im- 
mediately after one’s birth*” 


** Quinque scncx ferula titubantes ebrius anus 
Sustinct, et pando non fortiter hxret asello* 

Ovid. Met. 4. 

His staff does hardly keep him on his. legs. 

When mounted on his ass, sec bow he swags. 

^ Ebrius ccce scncx paiidu delapsus asello, 

Clamarunt Satyri, surge, age, surge, pater. 

De Art. Am. 2. 

Th’ old sokcr’s drunk, from’s ass he’s got a fall i 
” Rise, daddy, rise again, the Satyrs bawl.” 
f Pausanias in Atticis*. 

* Aratua in Phsenomen* 

** Rogatus, Quidnam eisct hominibus optimum ?” rc^ 
spondit, ** OmnibuS' esse optimum noo nasci, ct natos 
•« quam citissime intcrirc.” Plut. in Coueolatione A pull* 

^ Multi extitere qui non nasci optimum ccnscrunt, aut 
quam citissime aboleW. Plin* in Prxfat. 1. 7* 

K 6 
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C H A P. XIV. 

Satyrs. 

B ehold ! • those arc Satyrs who dance in las* 
civious motions and postures under the shade of 
that tall and spreading oak \ they have heads armed 
with horns, and goats feet and legs, crooked hands, 
Yoilgh hairy bodies, and tails not much shorter than 
horses tails. There is no animal in nature more sala* 
cious and libidinous than these gods. Their name it- 
self shows the filthiness of their nature : And Pausanias 
gave a proof of it, by relating a story of some mariners, 
who were drove upon a desert island by storm, and 
saw themselves surrounded by a flock of Satyrs : The 
seamen were frightened, and betook themselves to their 
ships, and the Satyrs left the men, but they seized the 
women, and committed all manner of wickedness with 
them* 


CHAP. XV. 

Tir Fauns. 

T he Fauns, which you see joined with the Satyrs,. 

differ from them in the name only at least they 
are not unlike them in their looks® ^ for they have 
hoofs and horns, and are ^ crowned with the branches 


• Pautan. in Atticis. Satyrus dcrivatur Ttf 
f» a Vcrctro. Euseb. in Pr«p* Evang. ibid. 

® Orid. Faitorum 2» ^ Idcm^ in EpUtola CEnone^* 
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of the pine. When they meet drunken persons, they 
stupify them (as it is said) with ^ their looks alone. 
The boors of this country call them the ^ rural gods ; 
i^nd pay them the more respect, because they are armed 
with horns and nails, and painted in terrible shapes, 
Faunus, or Fatucllus, * was the son of Ficus king of 
the Latins. ^ He married his own sister, whose name 
was Fauna or Fatuella, He consecrated and made her 
priestess, after which she had the gift of prophecy. 
History likewise tells us, that this Faunus was the fa* 
thcr and prince of the other Fauns and the Satyrs. 
* His name was given him from his skill in prophesy- 
ing ; and from thence also Fatus signifies both persons 
that speak rashly and inconsiderately, and enthusiasts ; 
because they who prophesy deliver the mind and will 
of another, and speak things which they often do nor 
understand. 


CHAP. XVI. 

Pkiafus.. 

P. T T A f Wliat means that naked god, with hrs 
t ~1 sickle, behind the trunk of the tree ? Why 
does he hide the half of his body so ? 

M. The painter was modest, and therefore painted 
but half of him, because he is a shameless and obscene 
deity : His name is Priapus. I am ashamed to tell the 
story of him, it is so very filthy ; and therefore I shall 
say only, that he was the son of Venus and Bacchus, 
born at Lampsacus, where his mother, hating his defor- 
mity,. and the disproportion of his members, rejected 


® Ovid, in Epistota Phaedrae. f I)ii agrestes. Virgil, 
Georg, i* ^ Servius 7, ^ncid. 6. ** Nai, Com. U 5, 

i Faunus dicitur a fanJo, seu vatlcinaado. Scr, 7. 
iwd, fiisp# r ' 
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him* Yet be pleased the women of Lampsacus so 
well, that their husbands banished him from the citj, 
till by the oracle’s command he was recalled, and 
made god of the gardens, and crowned with gardca 
herbs. He carries a sickle in his hand, to cut off fronx 
the trees all superfluous boughs, and to drive away 
thieves, and beasts, and mischievous birds ; fronv 
whence he is called ^vistupor. Therefore his image is 
usually placed in gardens, as we may learn from ® Ti- 
bullus, Virgil, and Horace. He is called Helhspon^ 
tiacm by the poets, because the city of Lampsacus, 
where he was born, was situated upon the Hellespont. 
All agree that he was very deformed ; and they say 
that this was the occasion of the deformity of this god. 
When Juno saw Venus was big with child, she wa» 
jealous ; and therefore, under, pretence of assisting, 
her in her labour, she spitefully misused her, so that 
the young child was spoiled and deformed, and from 
his defornnty called Priapus^ Phallus^ and Fascinum r 
all which three names savour of obscenity ; though by 
some ^ he is called Bonus Damorf^ or Genius^ Indeed 


• Pomosisque rubor oust os ponatur in hortis, 

Arceat ut sseva falce Priapus aves. 

•‘ With th’ swarthy guardian god our orchards grace, 

•‘ With this stiff sickle he the birds will chacc.” 

® Et custos furum atque aTium com falce saiigna 
Hellespoatiaci serret tutela Priapi. G^org. 1 . 4; 

•• Besides the god obscene, wiio-frights away, 

•• With his lath sword, the thieves and birds of prey.’* 

^ Oltas truncus eram stculoiis, inutilt lignum, 

Cum faber incertus scamnum facerctne Priapum,. 

Maluit esse deurn. Deus inde cgp furum avium q^e 
Maxima fonnido. Hor. Sat. 8 

•• Ttli artists doubting, which the log was good 
•• For, stool or god, resolv’d to make a god*. 

•• 80 I was made, my form the log receives : 

•‘ A tnJghty terror I to birds and thktes.’* 

< Vide Pburoutiam, 
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Juno’s touch was not necessary to make the child rnoit* 
stroos ; for, can any beautiful ofispring be expected 
from a sot and a courtesan ? 


CHAP. XVII. 


H e is called Arist^us whom you sec busied in that 
nursery of olives, supporting and improving the 
trees. He is employed in drawing oil from the olive, 
which art he first invented. He also found out the use 
of honey ; and therefore you see some rpws of bee* 
hives near him. • For which two profitable inventions 
the ancients paid him divine honours. 

He was otherwise called Nomius and AgranSy and 
was the son of ** Apollo by Cerenc, or, as Cicero says, 
the son of Liber Pater, educated by the nymphs, and 
taught by them the art of making oil, honey, and 
cheese. He fell in love with Eurydice, the wife of Or- 
pheus, and pursued her into a wood, where a serpent 
stung her to death. The nymphs hated him so much 
for this, that they destroyed aJl his bees, to revenge 
the death of Eurydice. This loss was exceedingly de- 
plored by him ; and asking his mother’s adviee, he was 
told by the Oracle, that he ought by sacrifices to ap- 
pease Eurydice. Wherefore be sacrificed to her four 
bulls and four heifers, and bis loss was supplied for 
suddenly a swarm of bets burst forth from the carcases 
of the bulls*. 


* Pausanlas in Arcadicis. 

^ Apollonius in VerroQ*. 1. 6* 
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CHAP. xvnt. 

Termikot. 

P. TJtJT, pray^ what is that stone or log placed 
IJ there ? It is so far off that I cannot distinguish 
whether of the two it is. 

ikf. It has a place among the rural gods, because it is 
a god itself. 

P. A god, do you say ? Surely you jest. Sir. 
ifer. No i it is not onl}’' a god, but a god greatly 
honoured in this city of Rome. They call him Trr- 
tninus ; and the boundaries and limits of men’s estates 
are under his protection. His name,, and the divine 
honours paid to him by the ancients, are mentioned by 
^ Ovid, by ^ Tibullus, and by ® Seneca. The statue 
of thh god ^ was either a square stone, or a log of wood 
plained ; which they usually perfumed with ointment^, 
mid crowned with garlands 

And indeed the lapides terminala (that is, Jand^ 
rjifjwere esteemed sacred: so that whoever dared to 


• Tcrmine, sivc lapis, sive es desertus in agro 
Stipes, ab antiquis tu quoque uomen habes. 

Gvid. Fast. 2. 

Tennirtus, whether stump or stone thou be, 

^ The ancients gave a godhead too to thee.’* 

* Nam vcBcror, stu stipes habn de&ertus in agris, 
fieti vetufi in trivHs florida serta lapis. 

For I my adoration freely gite, 

Whether a stump forlorn my vows rcceivei 
** Or a beflowered stone my worship have.” 

^ - NuIIus In campo saccr 

DIvisit agros arbiter populis lapis. Hippol. Act. a. 

The sacred laiid*mark then was qpite unknown.^* 

^ Arnob. contra Gentes, h u Clemens Aha. Strom. 7 . 
f Pion. Halicarn. 1. 2 . 
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Kiovt# <ir plough or to transfer them to another placep 
his head became devoted to the Biis Termi^ibuSf and 
it was lawful for any body to kill liim, , 

Apd further, though they did not sacridce th^ lives 
of animals to those stones, because they tho®||ht that if 
was not lawful to stain them with blood ; yet, they of^ 
fered wafers made of flour to them, and the first ituitt 
of corn, and the like. Atid upon the lust day of the 
year they always offered festivals to their honour^^esj^ 
ed TiUmnaHa* J 

Now wc pass to the goddesses of the woodsj ? 


CHAP. XIX. 

Goddess of the JVoods^ DlANA. 

P.y very well. Here comes a goddess • tallfft 

other goddesses, in whose virgia*-lookt‘ 
we may ease out eyes, which have been tired with the 
horrid sight of ^oie monstrous deities. I^clccane^ 
Diana : ^ your hunting habit, tfie bo|f in bandit 
and the quiver full of arrows, which baOgs doWb froia 
your shoulders, and the skin of a deer fastened 10 jour 
breast, discover who you arc^ ® Your behaviOl^^ which 
is free atuT easy, but modest and decent i 
xnents, which lue handsome and yet Careless^ 
you are a virgin. Your ** name shows youe 
and honour^ I widi that you, who arc the tallest of the 
godd«^sf®» * whom women owe their stature, would 
implaul in lUttlW^ldao a love of your chastity. For I 
know you hate, y^ abhCi^ the conversation of menj 


* Virgil. jEneid. i, Idem, ibid. ^ Pausan. in 

Arcadicis. ^ Aprf/u#f, ab perjectvs^ pudicitiam 

integritatemquc Dianse indicat. Strabo, 1. ^ Homer. 

Odyss, 20. 
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fly from the very sight of them. You reject the 
temptations of delight, and abhor the charming witch* 
craft of pleasure with all your heart* 

' Actseon, the son of Aristaus, that famous huntsman, 
^fatally learned this, when he imprudently looked upon 
you when you were naked in the ‘foun tain : You de- 
ferred not the punishment of his impurity for a mo- 
ment; for, sprinkling him with the water, you changed 
him into a deer, to be afterwards torn in pieces by his 
own dogs. 

^ Farther honour is due to you, because you are the 
moon, the glory of the stars,*’ and the only goddess 
^"Who observed perpetual chastity. 

Nor am I ignorant of that famous and deserving 
action which you did, to avoid the flames of Alpheus, 
^ when you hastily fled to your nymphs, who were 
altogether in one place; and besmeared both yourself 
and them with dirt, so that when he came be did not 
know you ; whereby your honest deceit suceeeded ac- 
cording to your intentions ; and the dirt, which.fculs 
every thing else, added a new lustre to yonr virtue. 
Welcome once again, O ^ guardian of the mountains, 
by whose kind assistance women in childbed are pix- 
aerved from death. 

^ Ovid^ Metam. ^ Astrorum decus. Vtrg* JEn. 9. 
^ iEtemtun telonim et virginitatis amorem 
Ifitemenmi colit* Virg. JEn. 11. 

•• Herself untainted still, 

Hunting and chastity she always 
^ Fausanias in Putter. Eliac. . . 

^ Montium custos, nemoruinque TirgOi 

Quse laborantes utero puellas 

Ter vocata audU, adimisque Letho, 

Diva triformis. Hor. Carm. I. 5, 

Queen of the mountains and the groves ! 

\^ose band the teeming pain removes. 

Whose aid the sick and weak implore, 
f* Aod thrice invoke tby threefold pow’r.’^ 
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^ M. So ! Palaeophllus, you have thus long clieiHed 
xnc ? 

P* What ! I cheated you ? 

Yes, yo»i ; you have so dexterously concealed 
your knowledge, and endeavoured to make me be^ 
iieve so long, that you are ignorant and unskilful in 
the noytliology of the heathens. 

P* I am as unskilful as I pretended. . You may be- 
lievc me when I swear, that I am altogether ignorant 
of these things that you teach me. Nor can you sup- 
po'ic otherwise from those things which I now repeat 
about Diana. For, from a boy, I have loved this god- 
dess for her modesty $ and out of respect to her 1 learnt 
tliose few things which you heard me speak. I am 
wholly blind, and beg, that by your assistance you 
would guide me. 1 speak sincerely 1 1 ^ mere fresh- 

map. . . 

it/. You can scarce naakeme believe so. But, how- 
ever^ I will verify the old proverb, * and teach one 
that knows more than my self* I will begin from the 
word that you last mentioned. 

Diana is called ^ Triformis and Tergermna : First, 
because, though she is but one goddess, yet she. hath 
three different names, as well as three different offices : 
In the heavens she is called Lunas on the earth she is 
named Diana ; and in hell she is styled Hecate or Pro- 
eerpina. in the heavens she enlightens every thing by 
her rays ; on the earth she keeps under her power all 
wild < beasts by her bow and her dart ; and in ftell 
she keeps all the ghosts and spirits in subjection to 
her by her power and authority. These several names 
and offices are comj^ised in one ingenious ^ distich. 
But although Luna, Diana, and Hecate are common- 


• Sus Mlncrvam. ^ Cic. dc Nat. Dear. 

* Terrct, lustrat, agit j Proserpina, Luna, Diana ; 

Ima, suprema, ferai | 3ceptrO| fulgorc, sagitta. ^ . 

Dempster, in ParaS^. 
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ly thought to be ouly three different names of the same 
goddess, yet ^ Hesiod esteems them three distinct god- 
dt^ses. Secondly, because she has, as the poets say, 
^ee Jjeads : The head of a horse on the right side, 
of a dog on the left, and a human head in the midst : 
Whence some call her ® threc-headed, or three-faced. 
And f others ascribe to her the likeness of a bull, a 
dog, and a lion. « Virgil and ^ Claudian also mention 
her three countenances. Thirdly, according to the 
opinion of some, she is called Trtformu^ ^ because the 
moon hath three several phases or shapes. The new 
moon appears arched round with a circle of light. The 
half-moon fills a semicircle with light ; and the full 
moon fills a whole circle or orb with its splendour. 
Bur let us examine these names^ more exactly. 

She is named Lund from shimngi either because she 
only in the night-time sends forth a glorious light, of 
else because she shines by borrowed light, and not by 
her own j and therefore l^c light with which she shines 
h always ^ new light. Her chariot is drawn with U 
.white and black horse, or with two oxen, because she 
baa got two horns ; sometimes a mule is added, says 
Festiisi» because she is barren, and shines^ by the light 
of the sun. Some say, that Lunae of bo^ sexes have 

^ Orpheus in Argon. ® Tpier©jtf^Xe» X«f Cor- 

out. et Artemidor. 2. Oneirocr. ^ Porpliyr. ap, Gcr. 

< Tercentum tonat ore deos, Erebumquc, Chaosque, 
Tergeminumque Hecatem. tria virginis ora Dianae. 

** Night, Erebus, and Chaoa she proclaims, 

“ And threefold Hecate with her hundred namc 8 | 

** And three Dianas.” 

^ Ecce procul ternis, Hecate, vanata figurJg. 

** Behold, far off the goddess Hecate 
•* In threefold shape advances.” - — - 
* Ap. JLi!^ Gyr, 

^ A hicendo, quod una sit quse nocto lucet. Cic. de Nat, 
Dcor. 2. Vcl, i Quod loccaliena splcndeat j unde Grxce 
j. * .r.-. i. c. lumen npvutn. Id. ib» 
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been vrorshipped, especially among the Egyptians; and 
indeed they give this property to aU the other gods* 
Thus both Lunus and Luna were worshipped, but with 
this difference, that those who worshipped Luna were 
thought subject to the women, and those who wor-* 
shipped Lunus were superior to them. ^ We must also 
observe, that the men sacrificed to Venus, under the 
name of Luna^ in women^s clothes, and the women in 
men’s clothes. 

This Luna had a gallant who was named Endymion, 
and he was mightily courted by her ; ^ insomuch that, 
to kiss him, she descended out of heaven, and came 
to the mountain Lattnu^, or Lathynius, in Caria, where 
he lay condemned to an' eternal sleep by Jupiter ; be- 
cause, when he was taken into heaven, he impudently 
attempted to violate the modesty of Juno. In reality, 
Endymion was a famous astronomer, who first deserL 
bed the course of the moon, and he is represented sleep- 
ing, because he contemplated nothing but the planetary 
motions. 

Hecate may be derived from UaStv [^Hecathen] emi» 
ftuf f because the moon darts her rays or arrows afar 
off. ^ She is said to be the daughter of Ceres by 
Jupiter, who being cast out by her mother, and cx^ 
posed in the streets,, was taken up by shepherds^ and 
nourished by them ; for which reason ^ she was wor- 
shipped in the streets, and her statue was usually set 
before the doors of the houses, whence she took the 
name Probylfta* Others derive her name from 
[^ffecatonjf c^ntum^ because they, sacrificed a hundred 
victims to her ; ® Or because, by her edict, those who 


* Servius in 2 Encid. *. Philocr. Spartian. in Imp* 

Caracal. ^ ApoU* Argonaut; 4. Fiin. L 2. c. 9. 

* Htslod. in Thcogpn. 

^ Npcturnisque Hecate triviis ululata per urbea. ^ 

** And Hecate by night ador’d with shrieks.’^ 
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are not buried, wander a hundred years uj> and 
down helL However, it is certain, she is called Tri- 
eriVi, a tri*om^frt)m the streets : for she was believed to 
fireside over the streets and ways ; so that they sacri- 
ficed to her in the streets ; ^ and the Athenians, every 
new moon, made a sumptuous supper for her there, 
which was eaten in the night by the poor people of 
the city. * They say that she was excessively tall ; her 
head was covered with frightful snakes instead of hair, 
and her feet were like serpents. ** She was represented 
encompassed with dogs, because that animal w^as 
sacred to her ; and Hesychius says, that she was some- 
times represented by a dog. We are told that she pre- 
sided over enchantments, and that ^ when she was call- 
ed seven times, she came to the sacrifices : As soon as 
these were finished, several apparitions appeared, call- 
ed from her Hecataa* 

She waL% called by the Egyptians * Subastis ; her 
feasts were named Bubastaa; and the city where they 
were yearly celebrated was called Bubastis. 

Brimo is another of the names of Hecate and Diana; 
which is derived from *" the cry which she gave when 
Apollo or Mars offered violence to her when she was 
n^buTiting. 

She was called Lucina and 0 /£f, because “ ** she helps 

to bring children into the world,” which good of- 
fice (as they say) she first performed to her brother 
Apollo : For, as soon as she herself was bom, she as- 
sisted her mother Latona, and did the office of a mid- 
wife ; ^ but was so affrighted with her mother*s pain, 
that she resolved never to have children, but to live a 
perpetual virgin. 


t Aristophanes in Pluto. • Lucian. Pscudoph. ^ A- 
pud Gyrald. Apollin. t Argonaut. ^ Ovid. 9. Metam. 
• Apcdlon. 3. Argon. “ A fremo, ira cxardesco. 

® <^od infantibus in lucetn venientibus opem ferat. Aug. 
de Civitat. 4. c. i. ^ Callimach. Hymn, ia Dial. 
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She is called Chitom and Cbitonia^ ^ because womea 
after childbirth used first to sacrifice to Junoi and tlieo 
ofier to Diana their own and their children's clothes. 

She was named Dictynna^ not only from the ^ nets 
which she used (for she was an huntress, and the 
princess of hur4ters ; for which reason all woods were 
dedicated to her), but also because ^ Britomartis^ the 
virgin whom she hunted, fell into the nets, and vowed^ 
if she escaped, to build a temple for Diana. She cii 
escape, and then consecrated a temple to Diana D.c* 
tjnna. Others relate the story thus : When Br; o* 
xnartis, whom Diana loved, because she was an hin« 
tress, fled from Minos her lover, and cast herself into 
the sea, she fell into the fishermen's nets, and Diana 
made her a goddess. And since we are talking of 
hunting, give me leave to add, that the * ancients 
thought that Diana left off hunting on the Ides of An* 
gust ; therefore at that time it was not lawful for any 
one to hunt, but they crowned the dogs with garlands, 
and, by the light of torches made of stubble, they hung 
up the hunting instruments near them. 

We shall only adjoin, to what has been said, the two 
stories of Chione and Meleager. 

Chione was the daughter of Daedalion, the son of 
Daedalus: She was deflowered by Apollo and Mer-. 
cury, and brought forth twins ; namely, Philammoo, a 
skilful musician, the son of Apollo ; aiui Autolychus, 
the son of Mercury, wlio proved a famous ^ juggler. 


P Xtrpvif, quasi tunlcata, a tunica ; solebant enim foc- 
minae partus laboribus perfunctae Junoni sacrificarc; suas au* 
tern et infantium vestes Dianae consecrare. Plut. Symp* c. 
ult. ^ Rctia enim dicuntur. ^ Ovid. Met. 2. Lact. 

Plac. ^ Schol Arht. • Brodaeus in A nth. ex SchoK Find# 

« — L_. Furtum ingeniusus ad omne, 

Q^i faccre assuerat, patriae non degener artis, 

Candida denigris, ct de candentibua atra. Ovid. Met^ X X« 
** Cunning in theft, and wily in all slight^ 

“ Who could with subt;e'y. deceive the si^ht, 

Coatreitinir white to black, and black to whice.^^ 
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ftad an artful thief. She was so far from thinking this 
a shame, that she grew very proud ; nay openly boast- 
ed, “ that her beauty had charmed two gods, and that 
she had two sons by them. Besides, she was ^ so bold 
as to speak scornfully of Diana^s beauty, and to prefer 
herself before her : But Diana punished the insolence 
of this boaster ; for she shot an arrow through her 
tongue, and thereby put her to silence. 

Meleager was punished for his father Oencus’s 
fault, who, when he offered his first fruits to the 
gods, wilfully forgot Diana ; wherefore she was an- 
gry, and sent a wild boar into the fields of his king-* 
dom of Caledonia to destroy them. Meleager, accom- 
panied with many chosen youths, immediately under- 
took either to kill this boar, or to drive him out of the 
country. The virgin Atalanta was among the hunt- 
ers, and gave the boar the first wound ; and soon af- 
ter Meleager killed him. He valued Atalanta more who 
wounded him, than he himself who killed him, * and 


^ * — ■ Se peperisse duos, et diis placuisse duobus. 

•• That she two sons had brought, by having pleas’d two 
* — — Se praeferre Dianas gods.” 

Sustinuit, faciemque deas culpa v it. At illi 
Ira ferox mota est, factisque placabimus, inquit. 

Nec mora, curvavit cornu, nervusque sagittam 
Impulit, et nieritam trajecit arundine linguam. 

** She to Diana’s durst her face prefer. 

And blame her beauty. With a cruel look, 

<< She said our deed shall right us. Forthwith took 
Her bow, and bent it ; which she strongly drew, 

And through her guilty tongue the arrow flew. 

^ Ovid. Metam. 8. 

2 Exuvias, rtgidis horrent ia setis 
Terga dat, et magnis insignia dentibus ora. 

Illi laetitiieesr cum munerc muneris auctor,* 

Invidere alii, totoque erat agmine murmur. 

Then gave the bristled spoil and ghastly bead 
With monstrous tushes arm’d, with terror bred. 

She* in' the gift and giver pleasure took. 

•* All muiinur, with prepost’rous envy struck.’^ 
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therefore offered her the briar’s skin. But the uncles 
of Melepger were enraged that the hide was given to a - 
stranger, and violently took it from her; whereupon 
Meleager killed them. As soon as his mother Althaea 
understood that Meleager had killed her brothers, she 
sought revenge like a mad woman. In Althaea’s cham- 
ber v/as^a billet, which, when Meleager was bom, * ** the 
Fates took, and threw into the fire, saying, the new- 
bom infant sliall live as Jong as this stick remains 
‘‘ unconsumed.” The mother snatched it out of the fire, 
and quenched it, and laid it in a closet. But now, mo- 
ved with rage, she goes to her chamber, and fetching 
the stick, ^ she threw it into the fire ; and as the 
log burned, Meleager, though absent, felt fire in his 
bowels, which consumed him in the same manner that 
thfe wood was consumed ; and when at last the log was 
quite reduced to ashes, and the fire quenched, Meleager 
at the same time expired, and turned to dust. 


* Tempera, dixerunt, caJem lignoque tibique, 

O mbdo uate, damus; quo postquam carmine dicto 
Exceasere dc« : fiagrantem mater ab igne 
Fripuit ramum, sparsitquc liqiientibus undis ; 
Servatusque diu juvenis servaverat annos, 

O lately born, one period we assign 

** To thee and to the brand. The charm they weave 
“ Into his fate, and then the chamber leave. 

“ His mother snatch’d it with a hasty hand 
** Out of the fire, and quench’d the burning brand. 

“ This in an inward closet closely lays, 

And by preserving it prolongs his days,” 

^ — Dextraque aversa tvementi, 

Funereum torrem medios conjecit in ignes. 

“ With eyes turn’d back, her qUi»king hand 

To trembling flames expos’d the funhal brand.” 


L 
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CHAP. XX. 

Pales. 

T hat oM lady which you sc^ ^ surrounded with 
shepherds, is Pales^ the goddess of shepherds 
and pastures. Some call her Magna Mater and Vesta. 
To this goddess they sacrificed milk, and wafers made 
of millet, that she might make the pastures fruitful. 
They instituted the feasts called Palilia or Parilia to 
her honour, which were observed upon the eleventh or 
twelfth day of the calends of May, by the shepherds, 
in the field, on the same day in which Romulus laid 
the foundation of the city. These feasts were celebra- 
ted to appease this goddess, that she might drive away 
the wolves, and prevent the diseases incident to cat- 
tle. The solemnities observed in the Palilian feasts 
•were many: The shepherds placed little heaps of straw 
in a particular order, and at a certain distance \ then 
they danced and leaped over them ; Then they purified 
the sheep and the rest of the cattle with the fume of 
rosemary, laurel, sulphur, and the like ; as we learn 
from Ovid, ^ who gives a description of these rites. 


* Virg. Eclog. 

^ * ** Mma Pales, faveas pastona sacra canenti, 

Proscquar officio si tua facta naeo. 

Certe ego dc vitulo cincrem, stipulamque fabalcm 
SjEpe tull, laeva, februa tosta, manu. 

Ccrio ego transllul positas ter in ordine fiammas, 
Virgaque roralcs laurea misit aquas. 

Great Pales, help ; thy pastVal rites I eing, 

With humble duty mentioning each thing. 

** Ashes of calves, and bran-straw oft Pve held, 

With burnt purgations in a hand well fill’d. 

Thrice o’er the flames, in order rang’d, I’ve Icap’d, 

V And holy dew my laurel twig has < 
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C n A P. XXL 
Flora. 

p. ‘XTOU need not tell me who that goddess is, 
I • whom I see adorned with so much finery 
and oraccfulness, so dressed and beautified with flow- 
ers. It is Flora, the goddess and president of flowers. 
Is it not ? 

Af. It is true, the Homans gave her the honour of a 
goddess ; but, in rcalft;% she was an infamous strumpet, 
who, by her abominable trade, heaped up a great deal 
of money, and made the people of Rome her heir. 
She left a certain sum, the yearly interest of which 
was appropriated to the games called Florales, or 
Floraliat which w,ere celebrated annually on her birth- 
day. But because this appeared scandalous, impious, 
and profane, to the senate, as it really was, they co- 
vered their design, and worshipped Flora under the ti- 
tle of goddess qffowers ; and pretended that they of- 
fered sacrifice to her, that the plants and trees might 
flourish. 

Ovid follows the same fiction, and relates, ^ that 
Chloris, an intanious nymph, was married to Zephy- 
rus, from w hom she received the power over all the 
flowers ; But let us return to Flora and her games. 
Her image, as we find in Plutarch, was exposed in the 
temple of Castor and Pollux, dressed in a close coat, 
and holding in her right hand the flowers of beans and 
peas ; for while these sports were celebrated, the offi- 
cers or aediles scattered beans, and other pulse, among 
the people. These games were proclaimed and be- 
gun by sound of trumpet, as we find mentioned id 


Lactantius, 1 . i. c. 24. ^ Ovid, in Fastis. 

^ Val. Max. 1. a. c. 5. 
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® Jurcnal. Then the lewd women came forth in pub- 
lic, and shewed tricks naked. Strange ! that such 
filthiness should be called Flores, and such games i 7 o- 
ratia. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Ferovxa. 

F ERONIA, the goddess of the woods, Is justly 
placed near Flora, the goddess of flowers ; She 
is called Feronta^ from the care she takes in ^ produ- 
cing and propagating trees. The higher place is due 
to her, because fruits are more valuable than flowers^ 
and trees than small and ignoble plants. It is said she 
had a grove sacred to her under the mountain Soracte. 
This was set on fire, and the neighbours were resolved 
to remove the image of Feronia from thence, when on 
a sudden the grove became green again. ^ Strabo re- 
ports, that those who were inspired by this goddess u- 
sed to walk barefoot upon burning coals without hurt. 
Though many believed, that by the goddess Feronia 
virtue is only meant, by which fruit and flowers were 
produced. 


» Dignissima certe 

Florali matrona tuba. — Sat. 6. 

« A woman worthy sure 
Of Flora’s festal trumpet.” 

** Virg. 7. Mu, ^ Feronia a ferendis arboribui dicta* 
Strabo Gcog. I, 5, 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

Pomona. 

P OMONA is the goddess, the guardian, the presi- 
dent, not of the apples only, but of all the fruit 
and the products of trees and plants. As you sec, she 
follows after Flora and Feronia in order ; but in the 
greatness of her merit she far surpasses them ; and has 
a priest who only serves her, called Flamen Pomonalis, 
P. What toothless hag is that which is so obsequious 
to Pomona ? 

Mn It is not an old woman, but a god. I do not 
wonder that you are deceived, since in this disguise he 
deceived Pomona herself. When she was very busy 
in looking after her gardens and orchards with great 
care, and was wholly employed in watering and se- 
curing the roots, and lopping the overgrown branch- 
es, Vertumnus, a principal god among the Romany 
(called so because he had power to turn himself into 
what shape he pleased), was in love with Pomona, and 
counterfeited the shape of an old grey-headed woman. 
He ‘ came leaning on a staff into the gardens, admired 
the fruit and beauty of them, and commending her 
care about them, he saluted her. He viewed the gar- 
dens, and from the observations which he had made, 
he began to discourse of marriage, telling her that it 
would add to the happiness even of a god to have her 
to wife. Observe, says he, the trees which creep up 
this wall : How do the apples and plumbs strive which 


• Pomona a pomis dicitur. 

^ Vertumnus a vertendo, quod in quas vcllct figuras sesc 
vcrterc poterat. • 

^ Innitens baculo, positis per tempora cam's. 

Ovid. Met. 14. 

With grey-hair’d temples, leaning on a staff.” 

L 3 
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shall excel the other in beauty and colour ! wher«ag, 
if they had not * props or supports, which, like hus- 
bands, hold them up, they would perish and decay. 
All this did not move her, till Vertumnus ^ changed 
himself into a young man, and then she began also to 
feel the force and power of love, and submitted to his 
wishes. 


* At si staret, ait, caelebis sine palmite truncus, 

Kil prater Frondes, quare peteretur, haberet ; 

Haec quoque, quae juncta vitis reqiiiescit in ulmo, 
Si non juncta Foret, terrx acclinata jacertt : 

Tu tamen exemplo non tangcris arburis hujus. 

Yet saith he, if this elm should grow alone, 

** Except for shade it would be priz’d by none : 
And 90 this vine in amVoos foldings wound, 

If but disjoin’d, would creep upon the ground : 
Yet art not thou by such examples led, 

But shun’st the pleasures of the bridal bed.’* 
to ■ In juvenem reddit, et anilia demit 

Instrumenta sibi ; talisque apparuit illi, 

Qualis ubi oppositas nitidissirna Solis imago 
Evicit iiubes, nullaque obstante reluxit ; 

VImque parat, sed vi non est opus, inquc figura 
Capta dei nympha est, et mutua vulnera sensit. 

4 i Again himself he grew ; 

Th* infirmities of heatlcss age depos’d, 

** And such himself unto the nymph disclos’d ; 

As when the sun, subduing with his rays 
** The muffling cloud, his gulden brow displays, , 
He force prepares ; of force there was no need. 
Struck with his beauty, mutually tbey bleed.” 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

The Nymphs, 

N OW observe that great company of neat, pretty, 
handsome, beautiful, charming virgins, who 
arc very near the gardens of Pomona. Some run about 
the woods, and hide themselves in the trunks of the a- 
ged oaks : some plunge themselves into the fountains, 
and some swim in the rivers. They are called by one 
common name * nymphs^ ^ because they always look 
young ; or ^ because they are handsome. Yet all have 
their proper names besides, which they derive either 
from the places where they live, or the offices they 
perform. They are especially distributed in three 
classes, celestial^ terrestrial^ and marine nymphs. 

The celestial nymphs were those genii, those souls 
and intellects, ^ who guided the spheres of the heavens, 
and dispensed the influences of the stars to the things of 
the earth. 

Of the terrestrial nymphs, some preside over the 
woods, and w’ere called Dryades^ from a Greek word % 
which principally signifies an oak, but generally any 
tree whatever. These Dryades had their habitations 
in the oaks. Other nymphs were called ^ Hamadryades^ 
for they were horn when the oak was first planted ; aud 
when it perishes they die also. The ancients held 
strange opinions concerning oaks ; they Imagined that 
even the smallest oak was sent from heaven. The 


* Phurnut. ^ a**© im vi«f quod temper 

juvenes appareant. ® At© tw spleiidere, quod 

form* dccorc prxfulgeant. Ex Plut. Macrob. Prod. 

® A h e. quercus. Virg. Georg. 4. f Ab 

filmul, ct quercus. 

L 4 
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* Druids^ priests of the Gauls, esteemed nothing more 
divine and sacred than the excrescence which sticks to 
oaks. Others of the terrestrial njmps are called ** 0- 
nades^ or Orestiadesy because they presided over the 
mountains : others ' Napeva^ because they had do- 
minion over the groves and valleys : others ^ Lemoni* 
adesy because they looked after the meadows and fields : 
and others * MelieCy from the ash-trees sacred to them ; 
and these were supposed to be the mothers of those 
children who were born under a tree, or exposed there. 

The marine nymphs were either those nymphs ^ 
whicli preside over the seas, and were called Nereides^ 
or Nerincpj from the sea- god Nereiis, and the sen- 
nymph Doris, their parents (which Nerens and Do- 
ris were born of Tcvhys and Oceanus), from whom they 
were called OceanUides and Ocennuey or those nymphs 
who preside over the fountains, and were called Nau 
desy or Naiades ; or else inhabit the rivers, and were 
called FluvialcSy or ^ Potamides ; or, lastly, who preside 
over the lakes and ponds, and were c.illed ^ Limnades. 

All the gods had nymphs attending them. Jupiter 
speaks of his ** in Ovid. Neptune bad several nymphs, 
insomuch that Hesiod and Pindnr call liiin * Nyvipha^ 
getes^ that is, the captain of the nymphs. The poets 
generally give him fifty. Phoebus likewise had nymphs, 
-called j^ganippidev and Musa. Innumerable were the 
nymphs of Bacchus, who were called by different 
names, Bacchccy Bassarides, EloideSy and Thyades. Hunt- 


Lii. Gyr. Synt. i. ^ Ab mona. ^ A 
•altus vel vallls. ^ A xfiyutv, pratum. « ^ fraxi- 

HUS. ^ Orph. in Hymn. * A fluo. ^ A 
^uvius. ^ A lacu8. 

^ Sunt mihi Semidei, sunt rustica numina Fauni, 

Et Nymphae, Satyrique, et roonticolae Sylvani. Met. L l. 

Half-gods and rustic Fauns attend my will, 

•• Nymphs, Satyrs, Sylvans, that on mountains dwell.” 

I i. e, nympharum dux. Hesiod, et Find, m 

Ifthm. 
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ing nymphs attended upon Diana ; and sea-nymphs, 
called Nereides^ waited upon Tethys and * ** fourteeu 
very beautiful nymphs belonged to Juno. Out of all 
which I will only give you the history of two. 

Arethusa was one of Diana’s nymphs : Her virtue 
was as great as her beauty. The pleasantness of the 
place invited her to cool herself in the waters of a fine 
clear river: Alpheus, the god of the river, assumed the 
shape of a man, and arose out of the water. He first 
saluted her wm’.i kind words, and then approached near 
to her ; but away she flies, and he follows her ; and 
when be had almost overtaken her, she was dissolved 
with fear, with the assistance of Diana, whom she im-, 
plored, info a fountain. ^ Alpheus then resumed his 
form-er shape of water, and endeavoured to mix his 
with her stream, but in vain ; for to this d^y Arethusa 
continues her flight, and by her passage through a ca- 
vity of the earth, ^ she goes under ground into Sicily. 
Alpheus also follows by the like subterraneous passa- 
ges, till at last he unites, and marries his own streams 
to those of Arethusa in that island. 

Echo ^ was a nymph formerly, though nothing of her 


* — bis septem prxstanti corpore Nymplix Virg. En.i. 

Twice seven, the charming daughters of the main, - 
^ Around my person wait, and bear my train/* 

b 8fd enim cognoscit araatus 

Amnis aquas : poaitoque viri, quod sumpserat, ore, 
Vertitur in proprias, ui se illi misceat undas. Ov. Met. 

“ The river his beloved waterj, knew ; 

And putting ofl' th’ assumed shape of man, 

Resiimes his own, and in a current ran.'* 

® Virgil, ^ncid. 3. 

^ Corpus adhuc Echo, non vox crat, ct tamen usum 
Carrula non alium, qiiam nunc habet, oris liabebat. 
Reddere de multis ut vciba novissima possit. Ov. Met. 3, 
She was a nymph, though only now a sound. 

Yet of her tongue no other use was found 
Than now she has ; which never could be more, 

** .Than to repeat what the had heard before.’* 
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bgt her voice remains now ; and even when she was 
alive, she was so far deprived of her speech, that she 
could only repeat the last words of those sentences 
which she heard. • Juno inflicted this punishment on 
her for her talkativeness ; for when she came down to 
discover Jupiter^s amours with the nymphs, Echo de- 
tained her very long with her tedious discourses, tliat 
the nymphs might have an opportunity to escape and 
hide themselves. This Echo by chance met Narcissus 
rambling in the woods ; and she so adr.»Ired his beau- 
ty that she fell in love with him. She discovered her 
love to him, courted him, followed him, and embraced 
the proud youth in her arms ^ but he broke from her 
embraces, and hastily fled from her sight ; whereupon 
the despised nymph hid herself in the woods, and pi- 
ned away with grief, ^ so that every part of her but 
her voice was consumed, and her bones were turned 
into stones. 


* Fecerat hoc Juno, quia cum deprendcre posset 
Sub Jove saepc buq nymphas in monte jacentes, 

Ilia dcam longo prudens sermone tenebat, 

Dum fugcrent nymphae. 

This change impatient Juno’s anger wrought, 

Who, when her Jove she o\r the mountains sought, 
** Was oft by Echo’s tedious talcs misled. 

Till the shy nymphs to caves and grottos fled.” 

_ Vox tantum, atque ossa supersunt : 

Vox manct : ossa ferunt lapidis traxisse iiguram ; 

Inde latct sylvis, nulJoque in monte videtur, 

Omnibus auditur : sonus est qui vivit in ilia. 

Her flesh consumes, and moulders with despair. 

And all her body’s juice is turn’d to air ; 

So wondVous are th’ effects of restless pain. 

That nothing but her voice and bones remain. 

Nsfv, even the very bones at last are gone, 

And metamorphos’d to a thoughtless stone : 

Yet still the voice docs in the woods survive ; 

** The form’s departed, but the sound’s alive.’’ 
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Narcissus met with as bad a fate ; for though he 
would neither love others, nor admit of their love, yet 
he fell so deeply in love with his own beauty, that the 
love of himself proved his ruin. His thirst led him 
to a ^ fountain, whose waters were clear and bright as 
silver. When he stooped down to drink, he saw his own 
image ; he staid gazing at it, and was wonderfully plea- 
sed with the beauty of it, insomuch that he fell passion- 
ately in love with it. A ^ little water only separated 
liim from his beloved object. He continued a ^ long 
lime admiring his own beloved picture before he dis- 
covered what it was he so passionately adored but, at 
length, ^ the unhappy creature perceived that the tor- 
ture he suffered was from the love of his own self. In 
a word, his passion conquered him, and the power of 
love was greater than be could resist, so that, by de- 

^ Fons crat illimia nitidis argenteus undis. Ovid. Met. 

** There vs^as, by chance, a living fountain near, 

^ Whose unpolluted channel ran so clear 
That it seem’d liquid silver.” 

^ Exigua prohlbeiur aqua — 

A little drop of water docs remove 
And keep him from the object of his love.” 

* Sed opaca fusus in herba, 

Special inexpleto mendacem lumine formam, 

Perque oculos peril ipse sues. 

He lies extended on the shady grass, 

“ Viewing with greedy eyes the pictur’d face,. 

“ And on himself brings ruin.” 
d Flammas, inquk, moveoque, feroque : 

Quod cupio mecura cst ; inopem me copia fecit. 

O utinam a nostro sccedere corporc possem 1 

Votum in amante novum cst, vcllem quod amamus abets^t.. 

My love does vainly on myself return, 

“ And fans the cruel flames with which I burn. 

•• The thing desir’d 1 still about me bore. 

And too much plenty has confirm’d me poor. 

•• O that I from my much lov’d self coudd go, ' 

O strange request, yet would to god ’twere 

L c 
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degrees, * •• he wasted away and consumed ; and at last^ 
by the favour of the gods, was turned into a daffodil, 
a fiower called by his own name. 

Now let us proceed to the inferior rural deities, as 
they must not be entirely neglected. 


CHAP, xxv; 

The Inferior Rural Deities* 


T he images of these gods and goddesses are so 
small that we cannot discern their figures ^ 
wherefore I will only recount their names. 

Rusina, the goddess to whose care all the parts of 
the country are committed. 

Collina, she who reigns over the hills. 

Vallonia, who holds her empire in the valleys. 
Hippona, ^ who presides over the horses and stables. 
^ This was the name also of a beautiful woman, begot- 
ten by Fulvius from a mare. 

Bubona, who hath the care of the oxen. 

Seia, ^ who takes care of the seed whilst it lies bu^ 
lied in the earth. She is likewise called ' Segetia^ be- 
cause sbe takes care of the blade as soon as it appears 
green above the ground. 


• - attenuatus amore 

Liquitur, et caeco paulatim carpjtur igne. 

•• No vigour, strength, or beauty docs remain 
But hidden flames consume the wasting swain.” 

^ Ab i. c. equus. Apulcius Asin. aur. I: j.* 

^ Tertulhan. Apul. ^ A serendo nomcn habet Seia ; ut 
• Segetia a Scgetc. Plin. L 8. 
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Rucina is the goddess of weeding. She is invoked 

* when the fields arc to be weeded/^ 

Oceator is the god of harrowing. He is worshipped 
« ^ when the fields are to be harrowed/’ 

Sator and Sarritor are the ®gods of sowing and ra-^ 
king. 

To the god Robigus were celebrated festivals called 
Robigalia, which were usually observed up<m the se- 
venth of May, to avert the ^ blasting of the corn.” 

Stcrcutius^ Stercutirs, or Stcrculius, called likewisef 
Sterquilius and Picumnus, is the god who first invented 
the art of ** ' dunging the ground.” 

Proserpina is the goddess which presides over the 
com ** f when it is sprouted pretty high above the 
** earth.” We shall speak more of her when we dis- 
course concerning the infernal deities. 

Nodosus, or Nodotus, is the god who takes care of 
the * knots and the joints of the stalks. 

Volusia is the goddess vdiich takes care to fold the 
blade round the corn, before the beard breaks out ; 
which ^ foldings of the blade contain the beard, as pods 
do the seed. 

Patelina takes care of the corn, * after it is broken 
out of the pod, and appears. 

The goddess Flora presides over the ear when'it ^ 
blossoms. 

Lactura or Lachicina, who is next to Flora,, presides 
over the ear when it begins * to have milk. 

And Matura takes care that the ear comes to a just 
maturity. 


• Cum runcantur agri. ^ Cum occantur agri. Serr. in 
Georg, f Plin. L i8. c. 29. Ita dicti a screndo ct 

sarriendo. J Ad avertandam a satis rubiginem. * It% 
dicitur a stercorc. f Cum super terram stges proserpse- 
rit. * Praeponitur nodis geniculisque ciilmorum. FoU 
liculorum involucris piaeficitur. * Ciim spica patet post- 
quam e tolliculis emersit, ^ Cum florcscit. * Lac* 

tcscerc, 
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PART III. 

Of the Marine Deities. 


CHAP. I. 

SECT. I. NEfTUNE. His Name and Heseent, 

P. ^ l^HIS is a glorioii'S and beautiful scene. Are 
P_ these the gods of the waters ? Are these the 
marine gods, whose numerous companions are carried 
all over the liquid plains of the sea in shells ? 

M. These are the gods, the presidents, the princes of 
the vast finny regions, and the moderators of the fiow-k 
ing waves. 

P. And who is that king, with black hmr and blue 
byes, who holds a sceptre in his right hand, like a 
fork with three prongs, and is so beautifully arrayed in 
a mantle of azure, clasping his left hand round his 
queen’s waist ; he stands upright in his chariot, which 
is a large scallop shell drawn by sea>horses, and atk 
tended by odd kind of animals, which resemble mta 
ia the upper parts^ and fish in the lower } 
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M. It is Neptune, whose name is derived by the 
change of a few letters from the word ^ mbo^ which 
signifies to cover; because the sea encompasses, embra- 
ces, and, as it were, covers the land ; or, as others be- 
lieve, he is so called from the Egyptian w^ord 
then)y which signifies the coasts and promontories, and 
other parts of the earth, which are washed by the wa- 
ters : So that ^ Tullj, who derives Neptune a nando^ 
from swimming, is either mistaken, ^ or the place is 
corrupt. 

It is Neptune, I say, the governor of the sea, the fa- 
ther of the rivers and the fountains, and the son of Sa- 
turn by Ops. His mother preserved him from the de- 
vouring jatvs of Saturn, \vho, as we remarked above, 
cat up all the male children that were born to him, by 
giving Saturn a young fo;J to cat in his stead. In the 
Greek he is called npo-iJcjv because he sobinds> 

^ our feet that we are not able to walk within bis do- 
minions, that is, on the water. 

When he came of af>e, Saturn’s kingdom was divi- 
ded by lot, and the maritime parts fell to him. He and 
Apollo, by Jupiter’s command, were forced to serve 
Laomedon in buildiiig the w^alls of Troy, becainse he 
and some other gods had plotted against Jupiter. Then 
he took * Amphitrite to wife, who refused a long time 
to hearken to his courtship, and comply with his de- 
sires ; hut'll last, by the assistance of a dolphin, and 
by the power of flattery, he gained her. To recom- 
pense which kindness, the dolphin was placed among 
the atars, and made a constellation. Neptune had two 
other wives besides, viz, Salacia, so named from Saluro,. 


® A ilubendO, qnod mare terras obnubat. Varro. ^ Tul- 
lius de Nat. Dcor. 1. 2 . ^ Lipsius et Bochartus. Qui 

tsroo-i Sftr/iqty hoc €8t, pcdibus vinculuiq mjicit, nc pedibus a- 
quas ambjulcmus. Plato, in Cratyh f Dicitur 
mwtifa TO X oircymterundo, quod Urram marc ck* 

cumterat. 
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the 8ca, * ** or tho salt water toward the lower part aod 
bottom ’Of the sea And Venilia, so named from 
Veniendo^ because the seh goes and comes hy the tide j 
it ebbs and flows by turns. 

SECT. II. jdciions o/Nevtvjse. 

T he poets tell us, that Neptune produced a horse 
in Attica out of the ground, by striking it with 
his trident ; whence he is called HippiuSy and ^ Hippo^ 
drornus^ and is esteemed the president over the horse-- 
races. At his altar in the Circus of Rome games were 
instituted, in which they represented the ancient Ro- 
mans by violence carrying away the Sabine virgins. 
His altar was under ground, and he was sacrificed un- 
to by the name of ^ god of counsel ; which, for 

the most part, ought to be given privately ; and there- 
fore the god Consus was .worshipped in an obscure and 
private place. The solemn games * Consualia^ which 
were celebrated in tlje month of March, were institu- 
ted in honour of Neptune ; whose other name was, as 
I have said, Consus. At the same time, the horses left 
working, and the mules were adorned with garlands of 
flowers. 

Hchoe also it comes that the chariot fas you see) of 
Neptune is drawn hy Hippocampi^ or sea-horses, aa 
well as sometimes by dolphins. These sea-horses had 
the tails of fishes, and only two feet, which were like 
the forefeet of a horse, according to the ddscript^n 


* Augustinus dc Civitate Dei. ^ SophocL in (Rdip. 
® Percussa magno tellure tridentc. Vivg, Gcorgi^ i. 

** With his huge trident having struck the ground/’ ^ 
Ab '•a’rof, i. c. equus, ct i, e. cursus. Pindar. 

Ode I. Isth. Var. ap. Lil. Gyr. ® Dion. Jiialic.^ 1..2. 
f A consilio dando. Serv. in -dEneid. 8. ^ * 

Romulo., Dion. Haiict La. . . 
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given of him in • Statius ; and this is the reeason vrhy 
o Virgil calls them two-footed horses. Neptune guides 
thfm, and goads them forward with his trident^ as is 
prettily expressed in ® Statius. 

It was therefore Neptune’s peculiar office, not only 
to preside over, and govern horses both by land and by 
sea, but also the government of ships was committed 
to bis care, which were alway's safe under his protec- 
tion : For, whenever he ^ rides upon the waters, the 
weatlier immediately grows fair, and the sea calm. 


* Illic ^gco Neptunus gurgitc fessos 
In portam deducit equos, prior haurit habenas 
Ungula, postremi solvuntur in aequorc pieces. Thcb. 2* 
** Good Neptune’s steeds to rest are set up here, 

•‘In the jEgean gulph, whose fore parts harmless bear 
•• Their hinder parts fish-shap’d.” 

^ — — Magnam qui piscibus acqiior, 

Et juncto bipedum curru metitur equorum. Georg. 4. 
<« _ Througli the vast sea he glides, 

•• Drawn by a team half-Ash half-Tiorsc he rides.” 

® Triplici tclo jubet ire jugales : 

Illi spumiferos glomcrant a pectorc fluctus, 

Pone natant, dclentque pedum, vestigia cauda. Acbil. i, 
•• Shaking his trident, urges on his steeds, 

•• Who with two feet beat from their brawny breasts . 

•• The foaming billows : but their hinder parts 
Swim, and go smpoth against the curling surge.” 

^ Tumida aequora placat, 

Collectasque fugat nubes, solemquc redacit. jEneid.. i# 
«< He smooths the sea. 

Dispels the darkness, and restores the day.” 

— — jEquora postquam 

iProspiciens genitor, caloquc invectus aperto, 

Flectit equos, curruque volans dat lora secundo. 
Subsidunt undae, tumidumque sub axe tonanti 
Stemitur sequor aquis, fugiunt'vasto sethere nimbi. 

Wherever he guides ^ 

^ His finny coursers, and in triuniph rides, V 
f* The waves imrufflc, and the sea subsides.” j 
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SECT. III. Children o/Neetune. 

T he most remarkable of his children were Phor* 
cus, or Phorcys, and Proteus. 

Phorcus was his son * by the nymph Thesea. He 
was vanquished by Atlas, and drowned in the sea : His 
surviving friends said that he was made a sea«god, 
and therefore they worshipped him. We read of an« 
other Phorcus, ^ who had three daughters : They had 
but one eye among them all, which they all could 
use. When any of them desired to see any thing, 
she fixed her eye in her forehead, in the same man- 
ner as men fix a diamond in a ring. When she had 
used it, she pulled the eye out again, that her sisters 
might have it. TIa.s they all used it, as there was oc- 
casion. 

Proteus, his other son, was the ^ keeper of the sea- 
calves ; his mother was the nymph Phoenice. ** He 
could convert himself into all sorts of shapes ; some- 
times he could flow like the water, and sometimes 
burn like the fire ; sometimes he was a fish, some- 
times a bird, a lion, or whatsoever he pleased. 

Nor was this wonderful power enjoyed by Proteus 
alone ; for Vertumnus, one of the gods of the Romans, 
had it : his name shows it, as we observed before in 
the story of Pomona. And from that god, Vertumnus, 
comes that common Latin expression, ‘‘ bene^^ or “ male 
vertatf may it succeed well or ill because it is 
the business of the god Vertumnus ® to preside over 
the turn or change of things, which happen accord- 


• Var. ad Nat. Com. ^ Falcphat. in Fab. ^ Pho* 
carum seu Vitulorum marlnorum pastor. Taietr. chS. 2. 
hist. 44 * ^ Ovid. Metam. 8. ^ Vertumnus dictus est 

a vertendo. Rcbu« ad opinata revertentibus prsccssc. Do- 
natus in Tcrcnt. 
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** ing to expectation though oftentimes what we 
think good> is found in the conclusion verters^ 

to be worse than was expected : as that ^ sword was 
which Dido received from iEneas, with which she 
afterward killed herself. 

Neptune « endued PericHmenus, Nestor’s brother, 
with the same power, who was afterward killed by 
Hercules in the shape of a fly ; for, when he fought 
against Neleus, a fly tormented him, and stung him vi- 
olently ; when Pallas discovered to Hercules that this 
fly was Periclimenus, he killed him. 

Neptune gave the same power to ^ Metra, Mestra, 
or Mestre, the daughter of Erichthon : She obtained 
this reward from him, because he had debauched her, 
by which power she was enabled to succour her fa^ 
ther’s insatiable hunger. 

For the same cause Caenis, a virgin of Thessaly, ob- 
tained the same, or rather a greater power from Nep- 
tune ; for he gave her power to change her sex, and 
made her invulnerable ; she therefore turned herself 
into a man, and was called Caneus : She fought a- 
gainst the Centaurs, till they had overwhelmed her 
with a vast load of trees, and buried her alive ' ; after 
which she was changed into a bird of her own name* 


f Enscmquc recludit 

Dardaniuiii,non hos quaesitum munus In usus. Virg. j 

** The Trojan sword unsheath’d, 

A gift by him not to this use bequeath’d.” 

* Homer, in Odyss. j i. 

^ Nunc equa, mine ales, inodo bos, modo servus abibat, 
Praebebatquc ; avido non justa alimenta parent!. 

Ovid. Met. 8. 

Now hart-like, now a cow^ bird, a mare, 

She fed her father with iiPpurchaa’d fare,” 

1 Ovid; Metara* 
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C H A P. ir. 

Triton, and the other Marine Gods» 

T riton was the • son of Neptune by Amphitrite : 

He was his father’s companion and ^ Trumpet- 
er. Down to his navel he resembles a man, but his 
other part is like a fish. His two feet are like the 
forefeet of a horse ; his tail is cleft and crooked, like 
a half-moon ; and his hair resembles wild parsley. 
Two princes of Parnassus, ** Virgil and ^ Ovid, give 
most elegant descriptions of him. 


^ Hesiod, in Thcogon. 2. Stat. Thtb. 6. 

^ Virg. JEn, i. ^ Apollon. Argon. 4, ' 

^ Hunc vehit immatiis Triton, et cseriila concha 
Exterrens freta ; cui laterum tenus hispida nanti 
Frons honainem prxfert, in pristim desiait alvus, 

Spumca pestifero sub pectore murmurat unda. JEn. lo* 
Him and his martial train the Triton bears, 

High on his poop the sea-green god appears ; 
Frowning, he seems his crooked shell to sound. 

And at the blast the billows dance around. 

An hairy man above the waist he shows, 

A porpoise tail beneath his belly grows. 

And ends a fish ; his breasts the waves divide, 

And froth and foam augment the murmuring tide.’^ 
Cseruleum Tritona voeat, conchaque sonanti 
Inspirare jubet, fluctusque et flumina aigno 
Jam revocare dato. Cava huccina sumitur illi, 

Tprtilis in latum, quae turbine crescit in imo : 

Buccina voce replet sub utroque jacentia Phoebo, Met. I« 
Old Triton rising from the deep he spies, 

Whose shoulders, rob’d with native purple, rise, 

And bids him his loud-sounding shell inspire, 

^ And give the floods a signal to retire. 

“ He his wreath’d trumpet takes (as given in charge), 
That from the fuming bottom grows more large ; 

** This, when the nvmcn o’er the ocean sounds, 
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Oceanus, another of the sea-gods, ^ was the son of 
Coelum and Vesta, ® who, by the ancients, was called the 
father^ not only of all the rivers, but of the animals, 
and of the very gods themselves ; for they imagined, 
that all the things in nature took their beginning 
from him. It is said, he begot of his wife Tethys three 
thousand sons, the most eminent of which was, 

Nereus,** who was nursed and educated by the waves, 
* and afterward dwelt in the u^lgean sea, and became a 
famous prophesier. He ^ begat fifty daughters by his 
wife Doris, which nymphs w^cre called, after their fa- 
ther’s name. Nereides, 

Pahemon and his mother Ino are ako to be rec- 
koned among the sea-deitics. They were made sea- 
gods on this occasion ; Ino’s husband, Athamas, was 
distracted, and tore his son Lcarchus into pieces, and 
dashed him against the wall. Ino saw this ; and fear- 
ing lest the same fate should come upon herself and 
her other son Melicerta, she took her son, and with 
him threw herself into the sea, where they were made 
sea-deities ; nothing perished in the waters but their 
names. Though their former names were lost ih the 
waves, yet they found new ones. She was called 
LeucotbeCf and he Palcsmon by the Greeks, and Por- 
tumnus by the Latins. 

Glaucus, the fisherman, became a sea-god by a more 
pleasant way ; For, when he pulled the fish, which he 
had caught, out of the nets, and laid them on the 
shore, he observed, that, by touching a certain * herb, 
the fish recovered their strength, and leaped again into 
the water. He wondered at so strange an effect, and 
had a desire to taste this herb ; ” When he had tasted 
it, he followed this fish, and, leaping into the water, 
became a god of the sea. 


f Hesiod, in Thcogon. ® Orph. in Hypin. Hesiod, 
ibid. ^ Herat, i. Carm. ^ Euripid. in Iphigen* 
^ Apol. 4. * Strab. 1* g. ^ Ovid* Metan* U 13^ 
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To these we may add the story of Canopus, a god 
of the Egyptians, who, by the help of water, gained a 
memorable victory over the gods of the Chaldeans. 
“ When these two nations contended about the power 
and superiority of their gods, the priests consented to 
bring these two gods together, that they might decide 
their controversy : The Chaldeans brought their god 
Ignis (Fire), and the Egyptians brought Canopus ; 
they set the two gods near one another to fight ; Ca- 
nopus's belly was a great pitcher filled with water, and 
full of holes, but so stopped with war, that nobody 
could discern them. When the fight began. Fire, the 
god of the Chaldeans, melted the war, which stopped 
the holes ; so that Canopus, with rage and violence, as- 
saulted him with streams of water, and totally extia* 
•guished, vanquished, and overcame him. 


CHAP. XV. 

The Monstert of the Sea. 

SECT. I. Sirens. 

T here were three Sirens, whose parentage 13 
uncertain, though some say, ® that they were 
the offspring of Achclous the river, and Melpomene the 
muse, P They had the faces of women, but the bo- 
dies of flying fish : They dwelt near the promontory 
Peloris in Sicily (now called Capo di Faro) or in the 
islands called ** Sirenusce^ which are situated ia the ex- 
treme parts of Italy, where, with the sweetness of 
their singing, they allured all the men to them that 


® Ruffin. 1 . n. c. 25 . 
P Ovid. Metam. 3. 


^ Nicand. Metam. 3. 
^ Strabo, U f. Idem, U 1. 
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sailed by those coasts ; and when, by their charms, 
they brought upon them a dead sleep, they drowned 
them in the sea, and afterward took them out and de- 
voured them. 

Their names were Parthenope (who died at Naples ; 
for which reason that city was formerly called Par^ 
tbenope^y Ligea^ and Leucosia. 

That their charms might be the easilier received, and 
make the greater impression on the minds of the hear- 
ers, they used musical instruments with their voices, 
and*^ adapted the matter of their songs to the temper and 
inclination of their hearers. ^ With some songs they 
enticed the ambitious, with others the voluptuous, and 
with other songs they drew on the covetoits to their 
destruction. 

P. What then ? Could no passengers ever escape 
this plague ? 

M* History mentions only two, Ulysses and Orpheus, 
who escaped. *The first was forewarned of the danger 
of their charming voices by Circe : wherefore he stop- 
ped the ears of his companions with wax, and was 
himself fast bound to the mast of the ship, by which 
means he safely passed the fatal coasts. ' But Or- 
pheus overcame them in their own art, and evaded the 
temptations of their murdering music, by playing up- 
on his harp, and singing the praises of the gods, so 
well that he outdid the Sirens. The fates h^ad or- 
dained, that the Sirens should live, till somebody, who 
passed by, should hear them sing, and yet escape alive. 
When therefore they saw themselves overcome, they 
grew desperate, and threw themselves headlong into 


^ Homer. Odyss. 

^ Mon'itra mans Sircncs erant, qu* voce canora 
Quaslibct adinissas dctinuerc rates. Ov. de Art. Am. 3# 
Sirens were once sea^onsters, mere decoys. 
Trepanning seamen with their tuneful voice.’’ 

’ Homer. Odyss. z» * Ap^Uon. Argon. 
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the sea, and were turned into stones. Some write 
that they were formerly virgins, Proserpina’s compa- 
nions, who sought every where for her when she was 
stolen away by Pluto ; but not finding her, they were 
so grieved that they cast themselves into the sea, and 
from that time were changed into sea-monsters. ^ O- 
thers add, that by Juno’s persuasion they contended 
in music with the muses, who overcame them, and, to 
punish their rashness, cut off their wings, with w^hick 
they afterwards made for themselves garlands. 

P. What did the poets signify by this fiction ? 
il/. That the ^ minds of men are deposed front 
their proper seat and state by the allurements of plea- 
sure.” It corrupts them ; and there is not a more 
deadly plague in nature to mankind than voluptuous- 
ness : Whoever addicts himself altogether to pleasures 
loses his reason, and is ruined ; and he that desires to 
decline their charms must stop liis ears, and not listea 
to them, but must hearken to the music of Orpheus ; 
that is, he must observe the precepts and instructions of 
the wise. 

Now turn your eyes to those two monsters who arc 
called Scylla and Cliiirjbdis. 


SECT. II. Scylla and Charybdis. 

T he description of Scylla is very various ; for some 
say that ^ she was a most btautiful woman from 
the breast downv/ard, but had six dogs heads ; and o- 
thers say, that in lier upper parts she resembled a w'o* 
man ; in her lower, a serpent and a wolf. Eat, what- 


* Pausan. in Boeot. 

Voluptatum iliecebn's mentem e sua sedc ct statu dime* 
veri. Cicero Pardox. i, dc Senectute. 

^ Honieri Odyss* 


M 
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ever her picture was, * every body says she was the 
daughter of Phorcus. She was courted by Glaucus, and 
received his embraces j whereupon Circe, who pas- 
sionately loved Glaucus, and could not bear that Scylla 
was preferred before her by Glaucus, ^ poisoned, with 
venomous herbs, those waters in which Scylla used to 
wash herself. Scylla was ignorant of it, and according to 
her custom went into the fountain ; and when she saw 
that the lower parts of her body were turned into the 
heads of dogs, being extremely grieved that she had 
lost her beauty, she cast herself headlong into the sea, 
where she was turned into a rock, that occasions many 
shipwrecks to happen there. This rock is still seen 
in the sea, and divides Italy from Sicily, between Mes- 
sina, a city of Sicily, and Rheglum (now called Reg- 
gio), in Calabria. It is said to be surrounded with dogs 
and wolves, which devour the persons who are cast a- 
way there. But hereby is meant only, that when the 
waves, by a violent storm, are dashed against this great 
rock, the noise a little resembles the barking of dogs, 
and the howling of wolves. 

P. You say that Scylla was the daughter of Phor- 
cus ; but was she not rather the daughter of Nisus king 
of Megara ? 

M. No, that Scylla was another \voman ; for Scylla, 
^ the daughter of king Nisus, was in love with Minos, 
who besieged her father in the city of Megara. She 
betrayed both her father and her country to him, by 
cutting off the fatal lock of purple hair, in which were 
contained her father’s and her country’s safety, and 
sent it to the besieger. Minos gained the city by it, 
but detested Scylla’s perfidy, and hated her. She 
could not bear this misfortune, and was changed into 
a lark. Nisus, her father, was likewise changed into 
a sparrow-hawk, which is called Nisus, after his 


‘ Apollon. 3. Argon. ^ Myro Prian. 1 . 3. Rerun) 

Metsan, ^ Pausanias in Attic. 
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name; and this sparrow-hawk, as if he yet sought to 
punish his daughter’s great baseness, still pursues the 
lark with great fury to devour her. 

Charybdis is a vast whirlpool in the same Sicilian 
Sea, over against ‘ Scylla, which swallows down what- 
soever comes within its circle, and vomits it up again. 
They say, that this Charybdis was formerly a very ra- 
venous woman, who stole away Hercules’s oxen ; for 
which theft Jupiter struck her dead with thunder, and 
then turned her into this gulph. You will find an ele- 
gant description of these two monsters, Scylla and C|ia- 
rybdis, in ^ Virgil, 

P. What do these fables of Scylla and Charybdis re- 
present to us ? 

M. They represent to us lust and gluttony, mon- 
strous vices, which render our voyage through this 
world extremely hazardous and perilous. Lust, like 


^ Virg. Georg. 5. 

Dextrum Scylla latus, l«vum implacata Charybdis 
Obsidet, atque imo barathri ter gurgite vastos - 
Sorbet in abruptum fluctus, rursusque sub auras 
Erigit alternos, et sidera verberat unda. 

At scyllam caccis cohibe spclunca latebris 
Ora exertantem, et naves in saxa trahentem. 

Primo hominis facies, et pulchro pcctore virgo 
Pube tenus ; postrema immani corpora piscis, 

Dclphinum caudas utero coinmissa luporum. -Encid. 3, 
<< Far on the right her dogs foul Scylla hides ; 

Charybdis roaring on the left presides, 

And in her greedy whirlpool sucks the tides : 

Then spouts them from below ; with fury driv’n, 

** The waves mount up, and wash the face of heav’n : 
But Scylla, from her den, with open jaws, 

The sinking vessel in her eddy draws, 

Then dashes on the rocks ; A human face 
And virgin-bosom, hides the tail’s disgrace, 

** Her parts obscene below the waves descend. 

With dogs inclos’d, and in a dolphin end.” 

TVr rt 
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Scylla, engages unwary passengers by the beauty and 
pomp of her outside, and when they are entangled in 
her snares, she tortures, vexes, torments, and disquiets 
them with rage and fury, which exceeds the mad.iess 
of dogs, or the ravenousness of wolves. Gluttony is 
a Charybdis, a gulph, a whirlpool, that is insatiable ; 
it buries families alive, devours estates, consumes 
lands and treasures, and sucks up all things. They 
are neighbouring vices ; and, like Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, are but little distant from each other ; nay, they 
are seldom separate, but act with united forces ; for 
you. wdll not easily find a man, who is greatly addicted 
to the luxury of eating and drinking, tliat is not also a 
slave to the luxury ot concupiscence, and besmeared 
with the foi bidden filth of base pleasures, and wholly 
given up to do the most vile and impudent lusts. 

But it is now time to consider the place in which 
the wicked are tormented eternally, or rather to cast 
down our eyes upon it, in the lower apartment of this 
Pantheon, where the infernal gods are painted. We 
will ouly take a transitory view of this scene, since it 
will be very unpleasant to stay long in so djleful, so 
sad a place. 
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Of the Infernal Deities. 

CHAP. I. 

A View of Hell. 

P. Wondrous ! What a horrid and dismal spec^ 
taclc is here ! ^ 

You must imagine that we are now in the con- 
fines of hell. Prithee, come along with me ; I wil 1 
the same friend to you which the * Sibyl was to 
neas ^ nor shall you need a golden bough to pre$|#t 
to Proserpine. The passage that leads to these irferpp 
dominions is a wide dark cave, through which yt^ 
pass by a steep rocky descent, till you arrive 
gloomy grove, and an unnavigable lake, called ^ ^ 

Tius, from whence such poisonous vapours arise, that lib 
birds can fty over it j for in their flight they fall dowli 

* Virgil. .®neid. 6. 

^ Avcrnus dlcitur quasi j, c. sine avlbus. Quod 

nullae voluorcs lacum ilium, ob lethiferum halitum, prsetcr- 
volare salvx; possunt. 

M 3 
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dead, being ^isotied with the stench of It* This is 
* Virgil’s description of those regions. 

P. But what monsters are those which I see placed 
at the very entrance of hell? 

AT. Virgil will tell you ** what they are. They are 


® Spclunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis hlatu, 

Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris. 

Quam super baud ullar potcrant iiripune vulantes 
Tendere iter pennis : tabs sese halitus atiis 
Faucibus effundens supera ad convexa ferebat : 

Inde locum Graii dixerunt nomine Avernum. iEii, 6. 

Deep was the cavci and downward as it went, 

** From the wide mouth, a rocky rough descent ; 

And here th’ access a gloomy grove defends ; 

And there the unnavlgable lake extends ; 

** O’er whose unhappy waters, void of light, 

•* No bird presumes to steer his airy flight ; 

Such deadly stenches from the depth arise, 

And steaming sulphur which infects the skies. 

Hence do the Grecian bards their legends make, 

And give the name jiver^j^ Xo the lake.” 

** Vcstibuhim ante ipsum, primisque in faucibus Orel, 
Ductus ct ultrices posuerc cubiiia Curae ; 

Pallentesquc habitant Morhi, tristisque Senectus, 

Et Meins, et nialesuada et turpis Egestas, 

(Terribilis visu formae) Lethu^que, Laborque. 

Turn consanguineus Lethi Sopor, et mala mentis 
Gaudia, inortiferumquc adverse in limine Bcllum, 
Ferreique Eumenidum thalami, et Discordia demens 
Vipereum crincm vittis innexa cruentis. .£n. 6* 

Just in the gate, and in the jaws of hell, 

** Revengeful Cares and sullen Sorrows dwell ; 

** And pale Diseases, and repining Age, 

•* Want, Fear, and Famine’s unresisted rage : 

«* Here Toils and Death, and Death’s half-brother, Sleep, 
“ (Forms terrible to view) their centry keep. 

With anxious pleasures of a guilty mind, 

Deep Frauds before, and open Force behind 
The Furies iron-beds, and Strife that shakes 
Her hissiiiEr tresses, and unfolds her snakes.” 
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those fatal evils which bring destruction and death 
upon mankind, by the means of which the inhabitants 
of these dark regions are greatly augmented j and those 
evils are care, sorrow, diseases, old age, frights, famine, 
want, labour, sleep, death, sting ot conscience, force, 
fraud, strife, and war. 


CHAP. IT. 


Charon. 'The Rivkrs of Hell . Cerberus. 

P. XU ^3sty, old, decrepid, long beard- 
W ed fellow ? or vvhar is his name ? 
jM. He is the ferryman of hell ; ® his name is Cha^ 
Ton ; which word denotes the ungracefulness of his 
aspect. In the Gi eek language he is called 
[Porthmeus\ that portitor^ ferryman. You see his 
image painted by the pencil, but you may read a more 
beautiful and elegant picture of him drawn by the pea 
of ^ Virgil. 


^ Charon, quasi Acharon ; i. e, sine gratia, ab « non 
ct gratia, 

^ Portitor has horrendas aquas ct flumina servat 
Tcrribili squalore Charon : cui plurima mento 
Canities inculta jacet : stant lumina fiamma. J 

Sordidus cx humeris nodo dependet amictns. 

Ipse ratem conto subigit, vclisquc ministrat, 

JEt ferruginea subvcctat corpora cymba. 

Jam senior ; sed cruda deo viridisque senectus. 6» 

There Charon stands who rules the dreary coasts ; 

A sordid god : down from his hoary chin 
** A length of beard descends, uncombed, unclean ; 

His eyes like hollow furnaces on fire ; 

A girdle foul with grease binds his obscure attire. 

He spreads his canvas, with his pole he steers, 

The freights of flitting ghosts in his thin bottom bean# 
“ He look’d in ycar^, yet in his years were seen 
A youthful vigour, and autumnal green.” 

M 4 
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P. Why does he tarry with his hoat here ? 

M. To take and carry over to the other side of the 
lake the souls of the dead, which see flocking on 
the shores in troops : yet he takes not all promiscu- 
ously who come, but such only whose bodies are bu- 
ried when they die ; for the * unburied wander about 
the shores an hundred years, and then are carried over : 
But first the^^'pay Charon his fare, ^ which is at least 
a halfpenny, 

* P. Those three or four rivers (if my eyes do not de- 
teive me) must be passed over by the dead, must they 
not ? 

M* Yes; the first of them is Acheron, *' wdiich re- 
ceives them when they come first, Tiiis Achciam was 
the son of Terra or Ceres, born in a cave, and concei- 
ved without a father ; and because he could not endure 
light, ^ he ran down into hell, and vas changed into a 
river, whose waters are extremely bitter. 

The second is Styx, which is a lake rather than a 
river, ^ and was formerly the daughter of Oceanus, 
and the mother of the goddess Victoria by Acheron. 
When Victoria was on Jupiter’s side in his war against 
the giants, she obtained this prerogaiive for her mo- 
ther, that no oath sworn among tlie gods by lier name 
should be ever \dolated : For if any of the gods 
broke an oath sworn by Styx, they were banished from 
the nectar and the table of the gods f a year and nine 
days. This is the Stygian lake, by which when 


* Centum errant annos, volitant hxc littora circum ; 

Turn demum admissi stagna txoplata revisunt. 

A hundred years they wander on the shore, 

At length, their penance done, are wafted o’er.^' 
Lucian, dc Luct, ^ Plato in Phaedonc. Pausan. 
In Atticis. ® Hesiod, in Theogon. t Serv. Ip jEn, 6. 
^ Dii cujus jurare timent et fallcre numen. 

The sacred stream which hcav’n’s imperial state 
“ Attesfs in oaths, and fears to violate.” 
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tlic gods swore, they observed their oath most scru- 
pulously. 

The third river, Cocytus, flows out of Styx with a 
lamentable groaning noise, and imitates the howling, 
and increases the exclamations, of the damned. 

Nextcomes^^Pnlegethon, orPuriphlegcthon, so called 
because it swells with waves ot fire, and all !ts stremus 
are flames. 

When the souls of the dead are passed ovmr these 
four rivers, they were afterwards carried to tlic palace 
of Pluto, where the gate is guarded by a dog with 
three heads, whose body is covered in a terrible man- 
ner with snakes instead of iiair. This dog is the por- 
ter of hell, ^ begotten of Echidna, by the giaiu Typlion, 
and is described by Virgil and by f Horace. But 
from him let us pass to tne pn .ce and princess of hell, 
Pluto and Proserpine. 


^ A ardeo, quod undis intumeat igneis flammeosque 
fluctus cvolvat. ^ Hesiod, in Theogon. 

^ Cerberus hcEC ingens Idtratu regna tutauci 
Personal adverso recubans immaiiis in antro. 

“ Stretch’d in his kennel, monstrous Cerb’iUS round- 
“ From triple j iws made all these realms resound/’ 

Ce>sit unmaius tibl blandiciiti 
Janiioi aulae 

Cerberus; quamvis turiale centum 
Mm iiant angi es caput ejus ; atquc 
Spi ritus tetcr, saniesque manat 

Ore tnlingui... T, 3. Odar. in 

“ Hell’s grisly porter let you pass, 

•• An/ frownM and listen d to your lays. 

d ih: snakes aiound his head grew tame ; 

“ H’s jaws no longer glow’d with flame ; 

“ N triple i* '.gue was stain’d with blood ? 

“ No more his breath with venom flow’d.” 
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CHAP. III. 

Pluto. 

T his is Pluto, the king of hell, * begotten of Sa« 
turn and Ops, and the brotlier of Jupiter and 
Neptune. He has these infernal dominions allotted to 
him ; not only because, in that division of his father^s 
kingdom mentioned before, the western parts fell to his 
lot ; but also, as some saj, ^ because the invention of 
burying, and of honouring the dead with funeral obse- 
quies, proceeded from him : For the same reason, he 
is thought to exercise a sovereignty over the dead. 
Look upon him ; he sits on a throne covered with dark- 
ness, and discover, if you can, his habit, and the ensign 
of his majesty, more narrowh • 

P. I see him, though in the midst of so mucli dark- 
ness, and can distinguish him easily ; ^ he holds a key 
in his hand, instead of a sceptre, and is ^ crowned with 
ebony. 

M* Sometimes I have also seen him crowned with 
a diadem ; and ' sometimes with the flowers of nar- 
cissus (or white daffodils); and sometimes with cypress 
leaves ; because those plants greatly please him, and 
especially the narcissus, because he stole away Proser- 
pine when she gathered that flow^er, as I shall show 
presently. Very often a f rod is put into his hand 
in the place of a sceptre, with which he guides the 
dead to hell : ® And sometimes he wears a head- 
piece, which makes him ** invisible. His chariot and 


• Diod. Sicul. Bibl. 4. Idem apud Lilium Gyrald. 
Euripid. in Phocn. ^ Pausan.in Iliad. I. Marian. 

• Lil. Gyrald. ^ Varr. apud cund. ^ Pind. in Od. 

* Hygcn. in Astron. Poet. 
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horses are of a black colour, and ^ when he carried 
away Proserpine he rode in his chariot. But if you 
would know what that key signifies which he has in 
his hand, the answer is plain, that when once the dead 
are received into his kingdom, the gates are locked a- 
gainst them, and ® there is no regress thence into this 
life again. 

P. Why is he called Pluto F 

M. I will tell you that, and also the meaning of the 
rest of his names. 

His Greek name f Ploutos or Pluto, as well as his 
Latin name Dis, signifies wealth. The reason why 
he is so called, is, because all our wealth comes from 
the lowest and most inward bowels of the earth ; and 
because, as Tully writes, ^ all the natural powers and 
faculties of the earth are under his direction ; for all 
things proceed from the earth,, and return thither a* 
gain. 

The name \^Hades\ by which he is called a- 
mong the Greeks, ^signifies dark, gloomy, and melan- 
choly ; or else, * as others guess, invisible ; because he 
sits in darkness acfd obscurity. His habitation is me- 
lancholy and lonesome, and he seldom appears to open 
view. 


^ Ovid. Met. 9. 

« -- — Facilis decensus Averni : 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque cvadcre acl auras, 

Hoc opus, Ijic labor est. Virg. iEncid. 

To th’ shades you go a downhill easy way : 

“ But to return, and rc-enjoy the day, 

“ That is a work, a labour”— ——— 
f nxwTCf, divitiac. 

* Tcrrena vis omnis ac natura ipsi dcdicata credebatur* 
Tull, de Nat. Dcor. t, ** quasi i, e. tristis, 
icnebrosus. i Aut quasi eco^ar c. quod videri minitnc 

possit, ab « privantc, cf vidtic. Socratca apu4 
Plut. Phurnut. Gaza apud LiL Gyr. 

M 6 
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He is likewise called * Agcsilausy because he leads 
people to the infernal regions ; and sometimes ^ Age^^ 
iastus^ because that it was never known that Pluto 
laughed. 

His name Fehruus comes from the old word fehruOy 
to purge by sacrifice, because purgations and lustrations 
were used at funerals ; whence the month of Febru- 
ary receives also its appellation ; at which time especU 
daily, the sacrifices called Februa, were ofiered by the 
Romans to tliis god. 

He is called Orcusy or UrguSy and OuragiiSy as some 
say, because lie excites and hastens people to their 
fuin and death : but others think that he is thus named, 
* because, like one that brings uj) the rear of an army, 
he attends at the last moment of mens lives. 

We find him sometimes called ^ ^^ietus, because by 
death he brings rest to all m' n. 

He is called Summanusy that is, the chief ^ of all 
the infernal deities j the principal governor of all the 
ghosts and departed spirits. The thunder that hapr 
pens in the night is attributed to hi^n : wlie-ice he is 
coHimonly styled also the Infernal Jupiter y the Stygian 
Jupiter^ the Third Jupiter as Neptune is tlie Second 
Jupiter, 

What is the office and power of Pluto ? 

M* If you do not fully understand that, from what 
has been said already, the Fates will tell you, that. he 


* TO Tovc Aaeuf, a duccndis populis ad mfero?. 
^ Ab » privat. et rideo, quod sine risu sit. ^ Ovid. 

Fast. 1. 3 . ^ Orcus, quciai IJrgiis, et Ouragus, ab urgen- 

do, quod homines urgtat in inteiftinn. Cic in Yerrem 6. 
« . eum sigt ificot qi i ^ me i claudit ; simili modo 

Pluto prostremiim humarae vi se actum excipit. Guth.i, i. 
c. 4* de Jur. Man. 2. f Q^uod rnortc quicterii cunctis 

afiFerat. t^cstus ^ Quasi tuntniiis dvorum 

de Civit, Dei, 1, 4 ) 
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* presides over life and death : Tliat he not only go- 
verns the departed spirits below, but also can lengthen 
or shorten the lives of men here on the earth as he 
thinks iit» 


CHAP. IV. 

Plutus. 

T hough Plutus be not an infernal god, yet, as 
his name and office were very like and a^^ree- 
able to Pluto, I will take this occasion to say something 
ol him ; for they are (both of them) gods of richest 
winch are the root of all evil, aiid which natme, our 
common parent, hath placed near hell ; and indeed 
there is not a nearer way’ to hell than to hunt gretdily 
after riches. 

This Plutus was the son of ^ Jason, or Jasus, by 
Ceres : He was blind and lame, i^ judicious, ai d mighty 
timorous And truly these infirmitie: are justly ascri- 
bed to him : For, if he was not blind and injudicious, 
he would never pass over good men, and heap his 
treasures upon the bad. He is lame ; because great 


• — — O inaxime noctis 

Arbiter, umbrarumque potens, qui nostra laborant 
Stamina, qui hiiern cunctis et semi ; rjcbes, 

Nascent! ique vices alterna inortc vc\ t > tisj 

Qui vitnm lethuir.que regis. Clauo titj Raptu Proserp. 

** Gieat prince o’ rh’ gloomy regumw af the dt atl, 

From whom wc liDiiiIy move om wheel a td thrt.ai. 

Of gr<»wth 'll d enJ thou ha^t tn. 

All mortals birtti with i caitj th.u i.ost repay, 

Who dost com.naua ’em both.’'— — 

^ Hesiod, in Thcogonv 
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estates come slowly. He is fearful and timorous ; be- 
cause rich men watch their treasures with a great deal 
of fear and care. 


CHAP. V. 

SECT. I. Proserfine. 

S HE who sits next to Pluto is the queen of hell, ® the 
infernal Juno, ^ the laily (as the Greeks com- 
monly call her), and the most beloved wife of Pluto, 
* the daughter of Ceres and Jupiter. She is called 
both Proserpine and Libera. Jupiter, her father, be- 
gat her when he was disguised in the shape of a bull ; 
and after she was born and grown up, ** he debauched 
her himself in the shape of a dragon : ^ whence it 
came to pass, that in the mysteries of the Sabazia, a 
golden snake, folded in a circle, was produced, which^ 
when any were initiated, was usually put into their 
bosoms, and received again when it slid down from 
them below. 

P. But by what fate became Proserpine the wife of 
this black god ? 

M, In this manner : When all the goddesses refu- 
sed to marry Pluto, because he was so deformed, he 
was vexed at this contempt and scorn, and troubled 
that he was forced to always live a single life ; wliere** 
fore, in a rage, he seated himself in a chariot, and arose 
on a sudden : Fiom a den in Sicily, ^ he saw a company 
of very handsome virgins gathering flowers in the 
lields. of Enna, a beautiful place, situated about the 
xiiiddle of the island, and therefore called the 2^-avel 


^ * Virg. ^oeid. 6 ’ ^ u c. domlna. Pausan, 

in Arcad. ^ Hesiod, in Theogon. ^ ArOob. 1. 5« 

j ^ Eusebius Prsep. Evaiig. f Cic. in Verrem. 
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of Sicily. One of them, Proserpine, pleased him 
bove the rest, for she surpassed them all in beauty. He 
became raging with love, and carried her with him from 
that place, and on a sudden he sunk into the earth near 
Syracuse. In the place where he descended a lake a- 
rose : And * Cicero says, the people of Syracuse keep , 
yearly festivals, to which great multitudes of both 
sexes flock. 

P. O ! poor lady I I am troubled at her misfortune^ 
her unhappiness moves my compassion. But what fol^ 
lowed ? 

M. The nymphs, her companions, were grievously 
affrighted, and fled away to any place where they 
could expect safety. In the mean time Ceres, the 
mother of Proserpine, comes, who, by chance, was 
absent when her daughter was stolen ; she seeks her 
daughter among her acquaintance a long time, but ia 
vain. She therefore, in the next place, kindles torches 
by the flames which burst forth from the top of the 
mountain JEtm^ and goes with them to seek her 
daughter throughout the whole world : Neither did 
she give over her vain labour, till the nymph Areihusa 
fully assured her that Proseipine was stolen by Pluto^ 
and carried dow^ into his kingdom. She then, in 
great anger, hastened and expostulated with ^ Jupiter 
concerning the violence that was offered to her daugha 
ter : and, in short, Jupiter promised to restore Pro- 
serpine again, if she had not yet tasted any thing ia 
hell. Ceres went joyfully down, and Proserpine, full 
of trjumph and gladness, prepared to return into this 
world ; when Ascalaphus discovered that he saw Pro-, 
serpine, while she walked in Pluto^i orch;ird, pluck ti 
pomegranate^ and eat some grains of it; whereupon 
Proserpine’s journey was immediately stopped. Ceres, 
her mother, being amazed at thia new mischance, and 
incensed at the fatal discovery of Ascalapnus, turtied 


Cic. in Verrera. 6, 


ScfViOs in 1 Georg. 
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him into an owl, a bird said to be of an ill omen, and 
unlucky to all that see it ; but at last, by the importu- 
nity of her prayers to Jupiter, she extorted this favour 
from him, that he should give leave, that Proserpine 
might live half the year at least with her in heaven, 
and the other half below in hell with her husband. 
Proserpine aiterwards loved this disagreeable husband 
so much, that she was jealous, and changed Mentho, 
who was his mistress, into mint, an herb ot her own 
name. 


SECT II. An Exjjtanatlon of the Fable, 

P, have told a very pretty story ; pray, what 

j[ is the signification of it ? 

JM, The signification of it is this : ^ Ceres is the 
cartli, and her daughter Proserpine tlic feiiility of the 
earth, or rather the seed by which it is fertile ; which 
seeJ lies buried in the ground in the winter, but in the 
summer breaks forth and becomes fruit. Thus Pi o- 
serpine (the emblem of the seed) lies half the year in 
hell, and the other half in heaven. Otliers explain 
this fable so as by it to signify the moon, which is hid 
from us, in the hemisphere of the country beneath us, 
as long as it shines to us i* ** i our own. 

Some believe that Hecale is the same with Proser- 
pine ; and if you arc wiihng to follow tiieir opinion, 
you must call to mind what I have said before when I 
discoursed of Diana. 


• Et dea regnorum nuinen commiKve duonim. 

Cum matre est totidem^ totidem cum conjuge 

Uvid. Met. 5. 

** The goddess now in either empire sways ; 

Six months with Cefe.s, six with Pinto slays.’’ 

^ Var. apud Augustinum de Civit. Dei. 7. 
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Let us now turn our eyes toward the tribunal of 
Pluto, where you see, in that dismal picture, continual 
trials ; and all persons, as well the accusers as the of- 
fenders, that have been formerly wicked in their lives, 
receive their deaths impartially from the three Fates ; 
after death they receive their condemnation impartially 
from the tliree judges ; and after condemnation, their 
punishment impartially from the three tormenting fu- 
ries. 


CHAP. VI. 
The Fates. 


P. XTjf THERE are those Fates ? and from whom did 
Y Y they descend ? 

M. Those three old ladies are the Fates : Their 
* garments are made of ermine, white as snow, and 
bordered with purple. They were born cither of 
^ Nox and Erebus, or of ^ Necessity, or of ** the Sea, 
or of that rude and indigested mass which the ancients 
called Chaos, 


They are called Parca in Latin ; because, as ® Var* 
ro thinks, they distribute good and bad things to per- 
sons at their birth j or, as the common and received o- 
pinion is, ^ because they spare nobody. They are 
likewise called Fatum^ Fate^ and are three in num- 
ber j 8 because they order the past, present, and future 


“ Catullus in Epith, Thet, ^ Hesiod, in Theogon* 

^ Plato de Republ. 1. lo. ^ LIcopbron. ^ Parcae dU 
cuntur a partu, quod nascentibus hominibus bona malaquc 
conferre ccnsearitur. f Aut a parcendo per Antiphrasin, 
quod ncmini parcant. Servius in JEncid, i. ^ Eusebius 
in Praep. Evang. 1. 6. 
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time. Fate,’^ says * Tully, all that which God 
hath decreed and resolved shall come to pass, and 
which the Grecians call Eiyuap^fyw \Emtiffnene\, It 
is,*’ says ^ Ciirysippus, ** a perpetual, certain, and 
unavoidable series and chain of things, wrapping 
and infolding up in itself, in an order of consequences, 
which compose the several links, and follow one an- 
other to all eternity.” ^ Fatum is derived from the 
word fariy to pronounce or declare \ because when any 
one is born, these three sisters pronounce what fate 
will btfal him, as we see in the history of Meleager. 
P. What are their names and offices? 

M. The name of the one is ^ Clotho ; the second is 
called ® Lachesis ; the third f Atropos^ because she is 
unalterable, uncliangeable. These names the Grecians 
give them : * The Romans call them Dccima^ 

and Morta. 

To them is intrusted the management of the fatal 
thread of life ; for Clotho draws the thread between 
her fingers, Lachesis turns about the wheel, and A- 
tropos cuts the thread spun with a pair of scissars : 
That is, Clotho gives us lifci and brings us into the 
world ; Lachesis determines the fortunes that shall be- 
fal us here ; and Atropos concludes our lives : ^ ** One 
speaks, the other writes, and the third spins.” 


• Est autem Fatum id omne quod a Deo constitutum et 
designatum est ut eveniat, quod Graeci appellant. 

Tullius dc Fato ct Divjnit. i. Eimarmcnc sempiterna 
quaedam est et indeclinabilis rerum series et catena, sese 
volvens et implicans per seternos consequentiae ordines e 
quibus connexa est, Boet in Top. ' Var, ap. Lil, Gyn 
^ A verbo xa 6>6«, i. e. neo. * sortior* f Ab 

« privativa particula, ct verto, quod verti et flecti nc- 
queat. ® Cesen. Vind. ap. LiL Gyr, ^ Una loqui* 
tur, altera $cribit| tertia fila ducit* Serv. in ,£ncid. 
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CHAP. VII. 

The Furies. 

P. A ND xvhat are those monsters called that have 
the faces of women ? their looks are full of 
terror ; they hold lighted torches in their hanos ; snakes 
and serpents lash their necks and shoulders. 

M. They are the Furies^ called in Latin sometimes 
Furi^ ; * because they make men mad, by the sting S 
of conscience which guilt produces. They are also 
called ^ Dif iV, ^ Eumenides^ and ^ Canes ; and were the 
offspring of Nox and ^ Acheron ; but their proper 
names are Alecto^ Tisiphone^ and Megcera ; * and they 
are esteemed virgins, because, since they ate the aven. 
gers of all wickedness, nothing can corrupt and per- 
vert them from inflicting the punishment that is due to 
the offender. 

P. Why are there only three Furies? 

M. Because there are tliree ^ principal passions of 
the mind, anger, covetousness, and Just, by which man- 
kind is chiefly hurried into all sorts of wickedness; 
for anger begets revenge, covetousness provokes us to 
get immoderate wealth by right or wrong, and lust 
persuades us to pursue our pleasures at any rate. In- 
deed, some add a » fourth Fury, called Zmo, that is, 
rage and madness ; but she is easily reduced to the other 
threb ; As also Erinnys^ a name common to them all. 

P. What is the office of the Furies ? 

M- They are appointed to observe and punish the 
crimes of all men, and to torment the consciences of 


* Quod scelcratos in furorem agant. ^ Virg. ^ou J. 
^ Ibid. 8. *1 Ibid. 4, Ibid. 6. f Ibid. iV. 

« Suidas et Orph. in Hymn. Isid. ap. Gyr. i £vib» 
rip. in Hercuk furentc. ^ 
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secret offenders ; whence they are commonly also enti- 
tled * the goddesses^ the discoverers and revengers of evil 
Actions. They punish and torment ihe wricked, by fright- 
ening and following them with burning torches. You 
see the picture of them there, and you will find them 
beautifully ^ described in the twelfth book of Virgil’s 

P What did the poets intend by these Furies? 

M Only, says Cicero, that they who have done 
any wricked and unlawful thing, are tormented and af- 
frighted, not with the blows and the burning torches 
of the Furies, as it is in the fable, but with the stings 
of their own evil consciences : For,” ^ says he, every 
one’s own fraud, and his own terror, bring him the 
greatest vexation : Every cue’s own wickedness tor- 
ments and enrages him 5 his own evil thoughts and 
the lashes of his conscience affright him : These arc 
constant and domestic furies in the wicked, that night 
and day exact the punish meat of them that their 
crimes deserve.” 


® Dese speculatrices et vindices facinorum, 

^ Dicuntnr gtminae pestes, cognomine dirx, 

Quas et Tartaream Nox intempesta Megaeram 
Uuo eodemque tulit partu, paribusque revinxit 
Serpentirm spiris, ve’ tosasque addidit aulas. 

Deep in the dismal regions void of light, 

Two daughters at a birth were born to Night r 
** These their brown mother, brooding on the care, 
Endu’d with windy wings to fleet in air, > 

With serpents girt alike, and crown’d with hissinghair, J 
In heav’n the Dirae call’d.” 

^ Sua enim quemque fraus et suns terror maxime vex, at ; 
8UUm quemque scelus exagitat, amentiaque afficit : suae malse 
cogitationes conscientierque animi terrent. Hae sunt infipiis 
assiduae domestiese furix, qux dies noctesque pccnas a ^cc- 
kribiis repetwnt. Orat. pro Roscio Am. 
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CHAP., VIIL 
Night, Death, Sleep. 

P. ‘X^OU mentioned just now Nox and Erebus: 

1 Are they of tlie number of the gods? 

M, Yes : Nox is, of all the gods, the most ancient ; 
She was the sister of Erebus, and the daughter of the 
first Cliaos ; and of these two, Nox and Erebus, Mors 
\^DeatJi\ was born. She is usually dressed with a 
Sjjeckled garment and black wings : But there are no 
temples or sacrilices, nor priests consecrated to Mors; 
because she is a goddess whom no * prayers can move, 
or sacrifices pacify. 

Somnus [^Sleep^ ^ is the brother of Death, and ' al- 
so hath wings, like her. Iris, who was sent by Juno 
to the palace of this god, mentions the great benefits 
that he besiows on mankind ; such as, ^ quiet of mind, 
tranquillity, freedom from care, and refreshment of the 
spirits, whereby men are enabled to proceed in their 
labours. In tins palace there are ^ two gates, out 


* Horat. Sermon. 2. ^ Orpheus in Hymn. 

^ Homer. Iliad. 14. Virg. iEneid. 5. 

Somne, quits rerum, placidiswime Somne deorum. 

Pax animi, quern cura fugit, qui corpora duria 

Fessa minigteriis mulces reparasque labori. Ovid Met, 1 1. 

Thou rest o’ th’ world, Sleep, the most peaceful god, 
“ Who driv’st care from the mind, and dost unload 
The tired limbs of all their weariness, 

“ And for new toil the body ‘dost refresh.” 

® Sunt geminae Somni portae, quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris ; 

Altera candenti perfecta nitens elcphanto : 

Sed falsa ad coelum mittunt insomnia Manes. .Sin, 6. 
Two gates the silent house of Sleep adorn ; 

Of polish’d iv’ry this, that of transparent horn. 

True visions thro^ transparent horn arise, 

“ Thro’ polish'd iv'ry pass deluding lies,*’ 
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of which dreams pass and repass : One of these gates 
was made of clear ivory, through which false dreams 
pass ; and the other of them was made of transparent 
horn, and through that gate true visions came to 
men. * Morpheus, the servant of Somnus, who can 
put on any shape or figure, presents these dreams to 
those who sleep ; and these dreams were brought from 
a great spreading elm in hell, under whose shadow 
they usually sit. 


CHAP. IX. 

The Judges of Hell, MiNOS, Rhadamanthus, and 


N ear the three Furies and the three Fates, ^ you 
see the three judges of hell, Minos, Rhada- 
^lanthus, and ^acus, who are believed to be judges of 
the souls of the dead, because they exercised the offices 
of judges in Crete with the greatest prudence, discre- 
tion, and justice. 

The first two were the sons of Jupiter by Europa ; 
the last was the sou of Jupiter by iEgina : and when 
all the subjects of Qiieen JEgina were swept away in 
a plague, except himself, he begged of his father to 
repair the race of mankind, which was almost ex- 
tinct ; and Jupiter heard his prayer, and turned ^ a 
great multitude of ants, which crept about a hol- 
low old oak, into men, who afterward were called 
Myrmadones, from [murmex'\, which signifies an 

ant. 


Ovid, II. Mctam.- Virg. iEneid. 6. 

Homer. Odyw. 2. ® Ovid, Met. 7. Plato m Georg 

4 
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These three had their particular province assigned 
by Pluto m this manner : Rtiadamanthus was appoint- 
ed to judge the Asiatics, and jsEacus the Europeans, 
each holding a staff in his hand ; but Minos holds a 
golden sceptre and sits alone, and oversees the judge- 
ments of Rhadamanthiis and ^Eacus ; and if in their 
courts there arose a case that was ambiguous and dif- 
ficult, then Minos used to take the cognizance thereof, 
and decide it. ^ Tully adds to these a fourth judge, 
Triptolemus ; but we have already discoursed of him 
in his proper place. 


CHAP. X. 

SECT. I. The most famous of the CONDEMNED 
in HelL 

F rom the judges let us proceed to the criminals, 
whom you see represented there in horrid co- 
lours ; It will be enough to take notice of the most ce- 
lebrated of them, and show their crimes, and the pu- 
nishments which were therefore inflicted on them. 

SECT. IL The Giants. 

T hese giants ^ were .the sons of Terra Qhe 
Earth) when, she was impregnated by the 
blood of Coelum, which flowed from that dishonourable 
wound which his son Saturn gave him. They are all 
very high in stature, with horrible dragons feet ; their 
looks and their bodies are altogether full of terror ; 
their impudence ^ was so great, that they strove to 
depose Jupiter from the possession of heaven ; and 
when they engaged with the celestial gods, they * 


** Tu 8 c. Quacst. lib. l. 
f Homer. Odyss. 12J 


^ Hesiod, in Thepgon. 
® Ovid. Met. i. 
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heaped up mountains upon mountains, and from thence 
darted trees set on fire against the gods of heaven. 
* They hurled also prodigious massy stones and solid 
rocks, some of which, falling upon the earth again, 
became mountains ; others fell into the sea, and be- 
came islands. This ^ battle was fought upon the Phla- 
grean plains, near the borders of Campania, * which 
country is called Fhlegra^ from \_phleg6~\, uroy for 
it abounds in subterraneous fires, and hot baths flow- 
ing continually. The Giants were beaten and all cut 
off, either by Jupiter’s thunder, Apollo’s arrows, or by 
the arms of the rest of the gods ; and some say, that 
out of the blood of the slain, which was spilled upon 
the earth, serpents and ^such envenomed and pernicious 
animals were produced. The most eminent of those 
giants were, 

Typhocus, or Typhan, the son of Juno, conceived by 
her without a father. So vast was his magnitude, 
that he touched the east with one hand, and the west 
with the other, and the heavens with the crown 
of his head. A hundred dragons heads grew from 
bis shoulders ; his body was covered with feathers, 
scales, rugged hair, and adders ; from the ends of 
his fingers snakes issued, and his two feet had the 
shape and folds of a serpent’s body. His eyes 
sparkled with fire, and his mouth belched out flames : 
Yet he was at last overcome and thrown down ; and, 
lest he should rise again, ^ the whole island of Sicily 


* Duris Samius. ** Nat. Comes, 1. 6. 

i Homer. Hymn, in Apollin. 

^ Nititur illc quidem, pugnatqiic resurgere saepe ; 
Dextera sed Ausonia manus est subjecta Peloro : * 
Laeva, Pachyne, tibi : Lilybseo crura premuntur; 
PrSegravat jEtna caput. Ovid. Mctam. 5. 

“ He struggles oft, and oft attempts to rise, 

** But on his right hand vast Pelorus lies : 

On’s left Pachynus ; Lilybseua spreads 

O’er liis large thighs, and JEtna keeps his heads.” 
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was laid upon him. This island was also called 2V/- 
nucriay because it bears the shape of a triangle, 'in the 
corners of which are the three promontories, Pelorus, 
Pachynus, and Lilybaeus. Pelorus was placed on his 
right hand, Pachynus on his left, and Lilybseus lay 
upon his legs. 

^geon was another prodigious and cruel giant. 
• Virgil tells us he had fifty heads, and a hundred 
hands, from whence he was called Centumgeminusy and 
by ^ the Grecians BiHarius. He huiled a hundred rocks 
against Jupiter at one throw, yet Jupiter dashed him 
down, and bound him in a hundred chains, and ^ thrust 
him under the mountain ^tna, where, as often as he 
moves his side, the mountain casts forth great flames of 
fire. 

^ Aloeus, because of his age, could not in this war 
take tip arms against the gods ; but he sent O^hus and 
Ephialtes, which, though his wite had them by Nep- 
tune, yet were they called Aloidety from their rej uted 
father. They went in their father Aloeus^s stead, and 
assisted the giants ; but the same fate attended them, 
and they also suffered the punishment of their rashness 
in hell. * •* 


* -£geon qualis, centum cui brachia dicunt, 
Centenasque manus qulnquaginta oribu» ignem 
Pectoribusqiie arsisse : Jovis cum fulmina contra 
Tot paribus streperet clypeis, tot stringeret cnscs. 

•* And as ^geon, when with hcav’n he strove, 

“ Stood opposite in arms to mighty Jove, 

MovM all his hundred bands, provok’d to war, 
Defy’d the forky lightening from afar : 

** At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 

And flash for flash returns, «d ^fines for fires ; 
In his right hand as many swords he wields, 

“ And takes the thunder on as many shields.” 

^ Homtri Ilirf^ I. 

^ Callimachus in I^avacr. Deli, 

** Virgil. iEncid. 6. 


N 
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Tityus wa$ the son of * Jupiter and Elara, bom h a 
subterraneous cave, in which Jupiter hid his mother, 
fearing the anger of Juno, She brought forth a child, 
of so prodigious a bulk, that the earth was rent that he 
might have a passage out of the cave ; and from thence 
he was believed to be the son of the earth. Juno after-, 
ward persuaded this giant to accuse Latona of adultery, 
whereupon Jupiter struck him with thunder down into 
hell ; ^ and there he lies stretched out, and covers nine 
acres of ground with his body. A vulture continually 
gnaws his liver, which grows again every month. 

To these we might add the Titans, ® the sons of Ter- 
ra and Ccelum ; the chief, of whom was Titanus, Sa- 
turn^s eldest brother, who made war against Jupiter, 
because Jupiter usurped the kingdom, which was due 
to him by hereditary right. In this war Titanus and 
his party were beaten, and afterward cast down into 
hell. 


^ ApoU. X. 

^ Necnon et TItyum terra; orani parentis aliimnum 
Cernere crat ; cui tota novcm per jugcra corpus 
Porrigitur, rostroque immanis vultur adunco 
Immortale jeeur tundens, fxcundaqnc pocnis 
Viscera, rimaturque epulis, habitatque sub alto 
Pectore, neefibris requiesdatur ulla renatis. Virg. jEn, 6, 
‘‘ There Tityus tortur’d lay, who took his birth 
From heav’n, his nursing from the fruitful earth ; 

Here his gigantic limbs, with large embrace, 

Infold nine acres of infernal space : 

** A rav’nous vulture in his open side. 

Her crooked beak, and cruel talons try’d ; 

“ Still for the growing liver digg’d the breast, 

The growing liver supply ’d the feast ; 

Still arc the entrails fruitful to their pains, 

** Th’ immortal hunger lasts, th’ immortal food remains,” 
^ .£schyl. in Promcthco. , 
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SECT. III. Other famous Offenders. 

P HLEGYAS, king of the Lapithse in Thessalia, 
was the father of the njmph Coronis. When he 
lierad that Apollo had debauched his daughter, he went 
in anger, and fired the temple of Apollo at Delphi ; 
for which the enraged god shot him through the body 
with an arrow, and inflicted on him the following pu- 
nishment : A great stone hangs over his head, which 
he imagines every moment will fall down and crush 
him to pieces : Thus he sits, perpetually fearing w^hat 
will never come to pass ; which makes him frequently 
call out to men * to observe the rules of justice and the 
precepts of religion. 

Ixioa was the son of this Phlegyas. He killed his 
own sister, and obtained his pardon from the gods, who 
advanced him to heaven. His prosperity made him wan- 
ton, so that he attempted to violate the chastity of Ju- 
no. This insolent attempt was discovered to Jupiter, 
who sent a cloud in the shape of Juno, which the de- 
ceived lover embraced, and from thence those monsters 
the centaurs were born. Hereupon he was thrown down 
to the earth again ; where, because he boasted every- 
where that he had familiarly known the queen of the 
gods, he was struck with thunder down into helJ, and 
tied fast to a wheel, which turns about continually. 

Salmoneus w^as king of Elis. His ambition was not 
satisfied with an earthly crown, for he desired divine 
honours ; and that the people might esteem him a god, 
he built a brazen bridge over the city, and drove his 
chariot upon it, imitating, by this noise, Jupiter^s thun- 
der. He threw down lighted torches, and those who 
were struck by them were taken and killed. Jupiter 


■ Discite justitlam moniti, et non tcrnncrc divos. 

Virg JEn. C. 

Learn justice hence, and don’t despise the gods.’’ 

N 2 
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would not suflFer so great insolence, therefore threw the 
proud man from his stage headlong into hell, where 
i£neas, ^ when he visited the Infernal regions, saw 
him punished, as Virgil relates. 

Sisyphus was a famous robber, killed by Theseus. 
^ He was condemned in hell to roll ^ a great and un- 
wieldy stone to the top of a high hill, and, as oft as 
the stone almost touches the top of the mountain, it 
rolls down again. 

The Belides were fifty virgin-sisters, so called from 
their grandfather Belus, named also Danaides, from 
their father Danaus, who married them to the fifty 
sons of his brother. The oracle foretold that Danaus 
should be slain by his son-in-law ; wherefore he com- 
manded his daughters to provide daggers, and on their 
wedding-night to kill their husbands. All the daugh- 
ters performed their promises, and killed their husbands ; 
but Hypermnestra spared Lynceus, her husband, who 
afterward killed Danaus, and took his kingdom. This 
great impiety was thus punished : ® They were con- 
demned to draw water out of a deep well, and fill a tub 
that (like a sieve) is full of holes : The water runs out 
of the tub as fast as it is put in, so that they arc tor- 
mented with an unprofitable labour without end, 

Tantalus Is another remarkable criminal. He was 
the f son of Jupiter by the nymph Plota. He invited 


^ Vidi crudcles dantem Salmonea pccnas, ‘V 

Dutn Gammas Jovis et sonitus imitatur Olympi. ^n. 6. 
“ Salmoneus suffering cruel plains I found 
For emulating Jove ; the rattling sound 
Of mimic thunder, and the glittering blaze 
Of pointed lightnings, and their forked rays.” 

' Hesiod. Argon. 

** Ingcns ct non ex supcrabilc saxum. Virg. 

* Assiduas repetunt quas perdunt Belides undas, 

Ovid, Met. 4. 

Tkey hourly fetch the water that they spfU.*^ 
f Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
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all the gods to a feast, to get a plain and clear proof 
of their divinity: When they came, he killed and 
quartered his own son Pelops, and boiled him and set 
the joints before them to eat. All the gods abstained 
from such horrid diet, except Ceres, who ate one of 
the child’s shoulders. Afterward the gods sent Mer- 
cury to recal him to life, and gave him an ivory shoul- 
der, instead of the shoulder which Ceres had eaten. 
* This Pelops was the husband of Hippodamia, of whom 
Atreus and Thyestes were born ; the latter ^vhereof was 
banished, because he corrupted his brother Atrcus’s 
wife ; and when he was recalled from banishment, he 
ate up those children that he had by her ; for Atreus 
killed them, and brought them in dishes to the table, 
where he and Thyestes dined together. It is said th^ 
the sun was not able to endure so horrible a sight, but: 
turned his course back again to the east. But as Tan- 
talus’s crime was greater, so was his punishment ; ^ tbv 
he is tormented with eternal hunger and thirst in the 
midst of plenty both of meat and drink. He slancl^ hi 
water up to his lips, but cannot drink it ; and meal is 
placed just to his mouth, which he cannot take hold of. 
^ Ovid mentions the punishment of Tantalus, but as- 
signs another reason for it, namely, because he divulged 
the secrets of the gods to men. But this was but part 
of his punishment, for ^ over his head hangs a weighty 
stone, which he, with horror and dread, expects should 
fall on him, and dash out his brains, every moment. 


* Pindar, in Olymp. b Homer. Odyss. ll. 

^ Q^serit aquas in aquis, ct poma fugacia captat 
Tantalus : hoc illi garula lingua dedit; 

Half drown’d he thirsts, the dangling apples swing 
From’s gaping chaps. This comes of prattling.” . 
Hunc super atra 8ilej|p jamjam lapsura cadenti 
Imminet assimiles. Virg. jEneld. 6*. 

<< A massy stone, 

‘‘ Ready to drop, hangs o’er his cursed head.” 

N 3 
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Now this fable of Tantalus represents the condition 
of a miser, who, in the midst of plenty, suffers want, 
and wants as much the things which he has, as those 
which he has not ; as Horace rightly says, ^ where he 
applies this fable of Tantalus to the real wants of the 
covetous mant 


CHAP. XI. 

Monsters of HelL 

are many strange pictures of these infer* ** 
1 nal monsters, but the most deformed are the 
Centaurs,, who were the ancient inhabitants of Thes- 
salia,^ and the first who tamed horses, and used them in 
war. Their neighbours who first saw them on horse- 
back thought that they had partly the members of a 
man, and partly the limbs of a horse. But the poets 
tell us another story ; for they say that Ixion begat 
them of a cloud, which he believed to be Juno, from 
whence they are called ^ Nubigence ; and Bacchus is 
said to have overcome them. 

Geryon, because he was the king of the three islands 
whicli are called Baleuridcsy ^ is feigned to have three 
bodies : Or, it may be, because there were three bro« 


• Tantalus a labris sitiens fogientia captat 
Flumina. Quid rides ? mutato nomine, dc te 
Fabula tiarratut. Serm. 1. i. 

Tbo^ Tantalus, you've heard, docs stand chin deep 

** In water, yet he cannot get a sip } 

At which you smil^; Now all on’t would be true, 
Were the name chaf’d, and the tale told of you.*' 

^ Virg. iEn. 6. * Tricorporem ct Tergeminum fuissc. 
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thers of the same name, whose minds and affections 
were so united, that they seemed to be governed and to 
live by one soul. They add, that Geryon kept oxen, 
which devoured the strangers that came to him. They 
Were guarded by a dog with two heads, and a dragon 
with seven. Hercules killed the guards, and drove ihc 
oxen afterward away. 

The Harpies were so called * ** from their rapacity ; 
They were born of Oceanus and Terra, with the faces 
of virgins and the bodies of birds ; their hands were 
armed with claws, and their habitation was in the 
islands. Their names were Aello, Ocypete, and Gelena j 
which last brought forth Zephyrus (the west wind), 
and Balius and Xanthus, the horses of Achilles. Vir-i 
gil gives us a ^ horrid description of these three sisters. 

To the three Harpies add the three Gorgons, *Medu* 
sa, Stheno, and Euryale, who were the daughters of 
Phorcus and Cete. Instead of hair, their heads were 
covered with vipers, which so terrified the beholder, 
that they instantly turned him into a stone. Perhaps 
they intended to represent, by this part of the fable, the 
extraordinary beauty of these sisters, which was such 


• Ab rapio. 

^ At subito horrifico lapsu dc montibus adsunt 
Harpyse ; ct magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas : 
bive dcae, seu sunt dirae, obsccncequc volucres. 

-Tristius baud illis monstrum est, nec saevior ulla 
Pestis ct ira deum Stygiis sese extulit uudis. 

Virginei volucrum vultiLS, foedissima ventris 
Proluvies, unc«que manes, et pallida semper 
Ore fame. JEn. 3. 

When fitom the mountain-tops, with hideous cry 
And clattr’ing wings, the filthy Harpies fly ; 

** Monsters more fierce offended hcav’n ne’er sent^ 

From hell’s abyss, for human punishment. 

With virgin faces, but with breasts obscene ; y 
** Foul paunches, and w’ith ordure stiil unclean j C 
With claws for hands, and looks for ever lean.^j 

N ^ 
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that whosoever saw them were amazed, and stood im- 
moveable lijce stones* There were other Gorgon s be# 
sides, born of the same parents, who were called Xtf- 
mia^ or Empusa. • They had only one eye, and one 
tooth, common to them all. They kept this tooth and 
eye at home in a little vessel, and she who went abroad 
used them. ^ They had the faces of women, and also 
the necks and breasts ; but below they were covered 
with scales, and had the tails of serpents. They used 
to entice men, and then devour them. Their breasts 
were naked, and their bosoms were open. They looked 
on the ground as it were out of modesty. Thus they 
tempted men to discourse w’ith them, and when they 
came near, these Lamiae used to fly in their faces, and 
strangle them, and tear them to pieces barbarously. 
And what more plainly expresses the devilish arts of 
wicked wonen, against whom the Scriptures cantion 
us in these words, The sea-monsters draw out the 
** breast, they give suck Others only mentioned 
one Lamia, wijo was a most beautilul w^oman. Jupi- 
ter debauched her j and Juno, through jealousy, de- 
prived her of the children that she bore* She became 
distracted with grief, and devoured other people’s child- 
ren in their cradles. 

The Chimaera ^ is a monster, ^ which vomits fire. 
He has the head and breast of a lioness, the’ belly 
of a goat, and the tail of a dragon, as it is expressed 
in a known verse, and described by • Ovid. A vol- 

* ^schyl. in Prometh. ^ Dion, Hist. Libyae. ^ Lamiae 

nudaverunt mammam. Lamentat. iv. 3. Durus rerum 
Lybicarum, 1 . 2. ® Iliad. 14. Hesiod, in Theog. 

f Prima leo, postrema draco, media indc capclla. 

A lion’s head and breast resemble his, ' 

His waist a goat’s, his tail a dragon's is.” 

* Quoque Chimsera jugo, mediis in partibus hircum, 

pectus et ora lese, caudam draconis habebat. 

And o’er the craggy top 
Chimaera dwells, with lion’a face and mane, 

^ A goat’s rough body, and a dragon’s train.’* 
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cano in Lycia occasioned this fable ; for in the top of > 
the mountain were lions, in the middle (which was 
pasture) goats lived, and the bottom of it abounded 
with serpents. * Bellerophon made this mountain ha- 
bitable, and is said therefore to have killed the Chi- 
inaera. 

The monster Sphinx was begotten of ^ Typhon and . 
Echidna. She had the head and face of a young wo- 
man, the wings of a bird, and the body and feet of a 
dog. She lived in the mountain Sphincius, assaulted 
all passengers, and infested the country about Thebes ; 
insomuch that the oracle of Apollo was consulted con- 
cerning her, and answer was made, That, unless some 
body did resolve the riddle of Sphinx, there would be 
no end of that great evil. Many endeavoured toexplaia 
it, but were overcome, and torn in pieces by the mon- 
ster. Creon, at that time, was king of Thebes, who 
published an edict through all Greece, in which, if any 
one could explain the riddle of Sphinx, he promised, 
tliat he would give him to wife his own sister Jocasta., 
The riddle was this : ^ What animal is that which 

goes upon four feet in the morning, upon two at 
^ noon, and upon three at night Oedipus, encou- 
raged with the hopes of the reward, undertook it, and 
happily explained it ; so that the Sphinx was enraged, 
and cast herself headlong from a rock, and died. He; 
said, that the animal was a man, who in his infancy- 
creeps upon his hands and feet, and so may be said 
to go on four feet ; when he grows up, he walks on two 
feet ; but when he grows old, he uses the support of 
a staff, and so may be said to walk on three feet. ' 

This Oedipus was the son of Laius ^ king of Thebes* - 
Soon after birth Laius commanded a soldier to car-* 
xy his son Oedipus into a wood, and then destroy him. 


* Pausan. in Corinth. Vide Natal. Com. 

»am animal mane quadrupes, meridic bipes, vesper i tripei 
<a88et? Stat. i. Theb. Plutarch. Elian, et abil 


N 
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because it bad becu foretold by the oracle that he 
should be killed by his own son ; but the soldier was 
moved with pity toward the child, and afraid to im- 
brue his hands in royal blood ; wherefore he pierced 
bis feet with a hook, and hung him upon a tree to be 
killed with hunger. One of the shepherds of Poly- 
bius, king of Corinth, found him, and brought him to 
the queen, who, because she had no children, educa- 
ted him as her own son, and from * his swollen feet 
ealled him Oedipus. This Oedipus, when he came to age, 
knew that king Polybius was not his father, and there- 
fore resolved to find out his parents. Consulting the o- 
iracle,. he was told that he should meet his father in 
Phocis. In his journey he met some passengers, a- 
mong whom was his father, but he knew him not. A 
quarrel arose, and in the fray he by chance killed his 
fether. After this he proceeded on his journey, and 
arrived at Thebes, where he overcame Sphinx, and for 
bis reward married Jocasta, whom he knew not to be> 
bis mother then, but discovered it afterward. He 
bad by her two sons, Eteocles and Polynices; and two 
daughters, Antigone and Isniena.. ^ When afterward 
be found, by clear proof, that he had killed his father, 
and married his mother, he was seized with so great 
madness that he pulled out his own eyes, and had kill- 
ed himself, if his daughter Antigone (who kd him a- 
bout after he was blind) had not hindered him. 

Eteocles and Polynices, the sons ofi Oedipus and Jo- 
casta, ^ succeeded their father in the government. 
They agreed to reign each a year by turns. Eteocles 
reigned the first ycar^ and then refused to admit h*is 
brother Polynices to the throne : Whereupon a war 
arose, and the two brothers, in a duet killed each 
ether. Their enmity lasted longer than their lives j. 


• Puerum OedJpum vocavit a tumore pedom cniiu 
lameo, ct pedem, eignificat* 

^ Senccae Oedsp, 


• Stat. Theb, 
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for when their bodies were placed on the same pile to 
be burnt by the same fire, the flames refused to unite, 
but divided themselves into two parts. 


CHAP. XII. 

The Elysium. 

T here is a place in the infernal dominions a^ 
bounding with pleasure and delights, which is 
called the Elysium j ^ because thither the souls of tlie 
‘‘ good come, after they are loosed from the chains 
of the body, when they have been purged from the 
light offences that they had contracted in this world.” 
^ iEneas received this account from one of the inhabit- 
ants of it, as Virgil tells us, who describes this 
place as abounding with ail the delights that the most 
pleasant plains, the most verdant fields, the most shady 
groves, and the finest and most temperate air can pro*, 
duce. 


^ Kxo rn; a solutioiic ; quod animae piorum corpo- 

rtis solutiE vinciilis, loca ilia petant postquam purgat® sunt' 
a IcvioribuB noxis quas contraxcrant. 

^ Qii'squc F.iios patimur manes ; cxindc per amplum 
Mittimur Elysium, el })auci l»ta arva tenemus. 

All have their manes, and those manes bear ; 

Tiie few, who’re cleans’d, to those abodes repair, 

And breathe in ample fields the soft Elysian air,” 

^ Dcvcncrc locos laetos, ct arooena vircta 
Fortunatorum nemorum sedesque bcatas ; 

Eargior hie campos aCvher quoque lumina vestit 
Furpureo, tolemquc suum sua sidcra norunt. 

“ These holy rites perform’d, they took their way 
“ Where long extended plains of pleasure lay. 

** The fields are verdant, and with hcav’ii may vie. 

With xthcr vested, and a purple sky. * 

The blissful seats of happy souls below, 

Stars of their own, and their own sua they know,” 

N 6 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Tbt River Lethe. 


T here is a river in hell called Lethe, * from the 
forgetfulness it causes ; for if any body drinks 
this water he immediately forgets all things past : So 
that when the souls of the pious have spent many ages 
in the Elysian fields^ ^ they drink the water of Lethe, 
and are believed to pass into new bodies, and return 
into the world again : And it is necessary that they for- 
get both the pleasures that they have received in Ely- 
sium, and the miseries which they heretofore endured 
in this life, that they may willingly return into this mU 
serable life again. These souls went out from Elysium 
by that ivory gate which you see painted in the lower 
part of thb wall ; and, if you please, we will go through 
this gate, and leave these infernal regions, to view 
more beautiful, though not less ridiculous, images of 
the other gods. 

P. IwUl attend you with pleasure. 


^ Are rns xifSirr, ab oblivionc. 
h . — AnimK quibus akera fato 

Corpora debentur, Lethaei ad duminis undam 
Secures laticcs et longa oblivia potant. 

M Souls that by fate 

** Are doomM to take new .shapes, at Lethe’s brinks 
y Quaff draughts secure, and h)ng oblivion drink/’^ 
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PART V, 

Of the Dii Minorum Gentium, or the 
BiNATE Deities. 

CHAP. I. 

The Pekates. 

M. TWT OW, Palaeophilus, let us view the fifth divi- 
sion of this Fabulous Pantheon, in which 
the inferior or subordinate gods are contained. The 
Latins generally called them Dii Minorum Gentium), 
and sometimes Semones, Minuti, Plebeii, and Patella*^ 
rii. 

P. Those deities appear to be painted without con- 
fusion, in very good order, and very distinctly. 

M. ITiey are so ; and if we consider how infinite 
the number of them was, it is plain that the Romani 
had almost as many gods as there are things. And| 
indeed, how great are the number of gods who pre- 
side over inconsiderable things, siiue there are three 
gods to keep one door ! First, tlie god Ferculus looks 
aftej the door, the goddess Cardua after the hinges,, 
aad Limeutiub aft^r the threshold, 1 shall only buefiy 
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speak of those who assist or any ways preserve men 
Jirom their birth to their death, . 

The Penates are so called from the Latin word A- 
nus ; which, * Tally says, includes every thing that 
men eat ; or else they have this name from the place 
allotted to them in the heavens ; ^ because they are 
placed in the most inward and private parts of the hea* 
yens, where they reign. Hence they call them Penc^ 
trales^ and the place of their abode Penetrcile, They 
entirely govern us by their reason, their heat, and their 
spirit, so that we can neither live nor use our under- 
standing ^ without them ; yet we know neitlicr the 
number nor names of them. The ancient Hetrusci 
called them Consentes and Complices^ supposing that 
they are Jupiter’s counsellors, and the chief of the 
gods 5 and many reckon Jupiter himself, together 
with Juno and Minerva, among the Penates. But I. 
will give you a more distinct and particular inferpaa# 
tion in this raatter- 

There were three orders of the Dii Penates, r. 
Those who governed ^ kingdoms and provinces, and 
were absolutely and solely called Penates. 2. Those 
who presided over cities only j and these were called 
the gods of the country y or the great gods. jEaeas makes^ 
mention of them in * Virgil. 3. Those who presided 
over particular houses and famihes,. and these were 
called ^ SfTiall gods.. The poets make frequent men^ 
tion of them, especially Virgii, who in one place men- 
tions fifty seivant-maids, whose business it was to 

® Es enrm penus orrine quo vcscuntur homines. C. 2. de 
Nat; ^ Quod penitus insideant, ex quo Petietrales a poetis 
yocantur, ct locus in quo servabantur eorum effigies Pent^ 
trale dictus. Varro ap. Arnob. 1 . 3.. ' Virg. jEn. I 5* 

^ Dn patrii, Macrob. 3. Saturn. 14. Plut. 4. 

Syrop. 1. 

♦ Tu, genitor, cape sacra manu patriosque Ft nates, 

^ Our country gods, the rcliques, <iud th i.a .dj, 

Hold you, my father, in your guiltkea tiands,” 

^Parrique Fenates. Virgil, JEneid. S. 
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look after their afFairg, and to ofFer sacrifices to the 
household gods. And in * •• another place he speaks of 
these household gods being stained and defiled by the 
blood of one that was killed by his brother. But it must 
likcv7ise be observed, that, amongst the Latins, the 
word Penates not only signifies the gods of which we- 
have been speakings but likewise signifies a dwelling-^ 
house, of which we have instances in many authors^ 
and among the rest in ^ Virgil,.*^ Tally, and ^ Fabius. 

® Timaeus, and from him Dionysius, says, that these 
Penates had no proper shape or figure, but were 
wooden or brazen rods,, shaped somewhat like trum- 
pets : But it is also thought, by others, that they had 
the shape of young men with spears, which tliey held 
apart from one another. 


CHAP. IL 
The Lares.. 

T he Lares were children born from the stolen em» 
braces of Mercury and the nymph Lara ; for 
when, by her prating, she had discovered some of Ju* 
piter’s amours, he was so enraged that he cut out her 
tongue, and banished her to the Stygian lake Mer»^ 
cury, who was appointed to conduct her thither, ravish- 
ed her upon the road. ^ She grew big with child,. and 


• Flammag adolerc Penates. JEn, i. Sparsos fr^ 

terna caedc Penates. Mn. 4. ^ Nostris succede Peiiati- 

bu8 hospes, ^ Exterminare aliquem a suis Diis Penati- 
bus. Pro Sexto. ^*Libcros pellere domo, ac prohi4 

here Penatibus. Dec, 260, 8. 1 , i. 

^ Fitque gravis, geminosque parit, qui compita servant, 
Et vigilant nostra semper aide Lares. Ovid. Fast. 

Her twins the La$rs call’d. ’Tis by their care 

•• Our houses, roads, and streets in safety arc. 
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in due time brought forth twins, and named them 

Tfj;. 

They were made domestic gods, and accordingly 
presided over * houses, streets, and ways. On this ac- 
count they were worshipped ^ in the roads and open 
streets, calkd in Latin Compita, from whence the 
games celebrated in their honour were called Compi^ 
talitii, C%mpitalitiay and sometimes Compitalia. When 
these sports were exercised, “ the images of men and 
women, made of wool, were hung in the streets ; 
and so many balls made of wool as there were ser- 
vants in the family, and so many complete images as 
there were children. The meaning of which custom 
was this : These feasts were dedicated to the Lares^ 
who were esteemed infernal gods •, the people desiring 
hereby that these gods would be contented with these 
woollen images, and spare the persons represented by 
them. The Roman youths used to wear a golden or- 
nament, called Bulluy about their necks ; it was made 
in the shape of a heart, and hollow within. This they 
wore till they were fourteen years of age, and then 
they put it off j and hanging it up, consecrated it to the 
I^cs, as we learn from ' Persius. These Lares some- 
times ^ were clothed in the skins of dogs, and were 
* sometimes fashioned in the shape of dogs j whence 
that creature was consecrated to them. 

The places in which the Lares were worshipped waS' 
called Lararium ; and in the sacrifices offered to them 
tlie first fruits of the year, ^ wine and incense, were 
brought to their altars, and their images adorned with 


* Mart. 1 . epig. 57. ^ Arnob. 2 . ^ Varro cle 

re rustica ; et dt Ling. Lat. 5.* ** Festus apud Lil. Gyu 

^ Bullaque S!icci:]0tia Laribus donata pepenJit. 

When fourteen years arc past, the Bulla’s laid 
“Aside, an (jfTciing to the Lures rnade,” 

* Pluturch. in Prob. ® Plautus. ^ Tibttllus^ 

1 . 1. in prol. Aul. 
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chaplets and garlands. ^ The beginning of which 
worship came from hence, that anciently the dead^ 
a who were buried at home, were worshipped as gods, 
and called Lares. And besides, we find in ^ Pliny 
that they sacrificed, with wine and incense, to the i- 
mages of the emperors, while they yet lived. 


CHAP. III. 

SECT. I. The Genii. Their }\a??ies. ^ 

A lthough the Genii and the Lnres sometimes 
mean the same deities, jet by Genius is com- 
monly meant that spirit of nature which begets all 
things, from which ‘ generative power it has its name ; 
or else it is so called, because it ussit.ts ail generations ; 
or lastly, because it protects and defends us when we 
are begott^^ The birthday and the marriage-bed had 
the name ^ genial from him ; which name * was like- 
wise given all days wherein mirth, pleasure, and joys 
abounded. And on the sarqe account those who live 
merrily, who deny themselves nothing to procure eas?^ 
and pleasure, or that is grateful to their appetite, who 
entirely follow the dictates of their sensual desires, are 
said to live a genial life, or to indulge their genius. 

The Greeks called these genii demons^ as it i^ 
thought, from the ™ terror and dread they create ia 
those to whom they appear ; or, as it is more probable. 


f Juvenal, Sat. 9. 12. ^ Arnob. ex Var. 5. ** E- 

pist. 1. 10. » A gignendo seu genendo, nam geno pro 

gigno olim dicebatur. Aug, de Civit, Dfi, 7. Cic. de O- 
rat. 2. et Inventione, 2. ^ Censor, de Die Nat. 3. * I- 

6id. 8. Etymol. c. ult. ^ Dasttiones dkuntut a. 

exterreo aut patefacio. Eusebius. 
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® from the prudent and wise answers which they gave 
when they were consulted as oracles. ® Hence some 
think, that illustrious men, whose actions in this life 
gain them universal praise and applause, after their 
deaths become demons ; by which demons is to be un- 
derstood, P as Plutarch says, beings of a middle kind, 
of a greater dignity than man, but of a nature inferior 
to the gods. 


SECT. 11. Their Images. 

T he images of the Genii resembled, for the most 
part, the ** form of a serpent, according to ^ Per- 
sius and his commentators. Sometimes also they were 
described like a boy, or a girl, or an old man, and 
crowned with the leaves of the plain-tree, * which was 
a tree sacred to the Genii. 


SECT. HI. Sacrifices offered to the Gr£KlI. 

W INE and flowers were offered up in the sacri- 
fices to the Genii, and that especially by peo- 
ple on their birthdays, as we may learn from * Persiua 


** Vcl quasi id cst, peril i rerumqoe praescii, nam 

responsa dabant consulentibue. Isid, Etymol. 8 . ? So- 
crates ex Hes. ap. Plat. ibid. ^ Lib. de Orat, 

^ Statii Thcb. 5 . 

^ Pingc duos angues : Pucrl, sacer est locus, extra 
Mcictc.— — . 

•• Paint here two snakes ; Let no youth dare 
Defile those walls^ that sacred arc.’* 

Vide La Cerd« Comment, in 

• Platanus putabatur arbor gcnialis. 

* Fundo merum Gertio. 

V To Genius consecrate a chearful glass,'* 
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and • Horace. To these flowers and wiae they added 
incense, parched bread, and corn strewed with salt. 
^ Sometimes also a sow was sacrificed ; though Censo« 
films writes, that it was not usual to sacrifice to the 
Genii with the blood and slaughter of any thing, since 
we ought not to take life from other creatures on that 
day on which we received it. 

SECT. IV. Thdr Offices. 

T he Genii were appointed the continual guardians, 
overseers, and ^ safe keepers of the men (as 
® women’s guardians and protectors were called Juno^ 
nes') from their cradles to their graves. They likc- 
likewise carried the prayers of men to the gods, and 
interceded for them. Whence some call them Pr^- 
stites, or chief governors, * because they are set over 
the management of all things. 

To every person ^ were assigned two Genii, a Bonut 
Genius^ and a Malus Genius. ^ Horace calls them a 
white and a black one. We are told by ** Valerius 
Maximus, that w^hen Cassius fled to Athens after Antony 
was beaten at Actium, there appeared to him a man 


Piabant 

Floribus et vino Genium memorem brevis flcvi, 

Cum sociis operum, et pueris, et conjuge fida. 

Epist. I. t* 

Their wives, their neighbours, and their prattling boy 4 , 
Were call’d ; all tasted of their sportive joys : 

** They drank, they danc’d, they sung, made wanton sport;^ 
** Enjoy’d themselves, for life they knew was short.” 

^ Plut. in Aul. Palseph. Eccl. 5. Her. Carm. 3. 

^ Arrian, in Epict. ^ Pollt. Miscell. c. 99. ® Quod 

F racaint gcrundis omnibus. Martianus de Nuptiis, 2*^ 
Plut, de Iside ct Oiir. 5 Genium album et nigrunu 

Herat. Epist. 2. ^ Interrogatus quisquam esset, re&p0«i» 

dit, 8C €8sc r.KKQSatf^QV9* Val. Max. 1 . I. c, 7.. 
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of a large stature, of a black swarthy complexion, 
with long hair and a nasty beard. Cassius asked him 
who he was ; and the apparition answered, I am your 
evil genius.” Virgil is thought, by his ‘ commentator 
Servius, to mean these two genii by the word manes. 
Of these two genii, the good one, which is given to 
every one at his birth, constantly incites him to the 
practice of virtue and goodness ; whereas the bad one 
prompts him to all manner of vice and wickedness. 

Nor were they assigned to men only ; for several 
countries had their genii, who therefore were called 
the ^ deities of the place. Nay, ^ genii were allotted 
to all houses, and doors, and stables, and hearths j 
and because the hearths were usually covered with 
slates or bricks, therefore the god of the hearths was 
called Later anus : But of these enough. Let us now 
proceed to the other inferior deities. 


CHAP. IV. 

The Nuptial Gods and Goddesses. 

F ive deities were so absolutely necessary to all 
marriages, that none could be lawinlly solemni- 
zed without them. They were, ^ Jupiter Perlectus or 
Adultus, Juno Perfecta or Adulta, Venus, Suada, and 
Diana. Besides which, several inferior gods and god- 
desses were worshipped at all marriages. 

* Jugatinus joined the man and the woman together 
in the joke of matrimony. 


* Quisque suos patimur manes. Virg. ^n. 6. Vide Ser- 
vium in ioc. ^ Niimen loci, Virg. in 7. ^ Prud. 

in Symm. Latcrculis extrui foci solcbant. Lil. Synt. i. 
* Minorca et Piebeii Dh, ® A jugo matrimonii dictiiSn 
Aug. de Civlt. Dei 4. 
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Domiducus * guided the bride into the bridegroom’s 
house. 

Domitiiis was worshipped, that the bride might be 
kept at home, to look after the affairs of the family. 

Manturna was worshipped, that the wife might ne- 
ver leave her husband, but in all conditions of life ^ 
abide with Iiim. 

Then the goddess Virginensis, and also the goddess 
Cinxia Juno, ^ was invoked when the virgin’s girdle 
was unloosed. 

Priapus, or Mutenus, was also reckoned one of the 
nuptial gods, because in his filthy lap the bride was 
commanded to sit, according to a very religious and 
modish custom, forsooth ! 

Percunda, or Parcunda, was also worshipped : St 
Augustin, mentioning her, advises us to ® “ spare the 

modesty of human nature.” 

f Viriplaca reconciles husbands to their wives. A 
temple at Rome w^as dedicated to her, whither the 
married couple usually repaired when any quarrel arose 
between them ; and there opening their minds freely 
to each other without passion, they laid aside all an- 
ger, and returned home together friendly. 

The goddess Matuta, s according to the opinion of 
some, was the daughter of Cadmus, whom the Greeks 
call Leucothea or Ino. ^ The maid-servants were not 
suffered to come within her temple ; but the married 
women admitted one of them, and afterward buffeted 
her. Mothers prayed to this goddess to send blessings 
on their sisters children, but never prayed to her for 
their own : And therefore, while they were present at 
lier sacrifices, they carried not their own, but their 
sisters children in their arms. 


* Quod sponsum in sponsi domum duccrct. Idem, ibid, et 
1 . 9. c. 9. ^ Ut sponsam domi tencret. ^ Ut cum marito 

semper maneret. ^ August, ibid. * Ut parcatur humanas 
verccundiae. Ib. f A placando viro. Val. Max. 1 . 2. c. 1% 
^ Ovid. Met. 3. ^ Plut. in Camillo, ct Quest. Rom. i. 
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The goddess Mena also presided over women ; ® 
and was the same with the moon. 

And ® Februa was employed in the same affair ; she 
was so called for the same reason. 


CHAP. V. 

The Gods presiding onser Women with Child. 

T hree gods assisted pregnant women when their 
assistance was asked. 

Pilumnus was one of the gods of children : He was 
SO called from the pestle, ^ which the ancients pound- 
ed their corn with, before they made their bread, or 
* because he keeps off those misfortunes which attend 
children. 

Intercidona was the goddess wlio first taught the art 
^ of cutting wood with a hatchet to make fires. 

Deverra was worshipped as a goddess, because she 
invented brooms, * by which all things are brushed 
clean, and those distempers prevented that proceeded 
from nastiness. 

The silvan gods, who were always hurtful to preg- 
nant women, were driven away by those deities, 
and the mischief they invented was prevented. For as 
neither the trees, ^ says St Augustin, are cut down 
without an axe, nor bread made without a pestle, nor 
things preserved clean without a brush ; so, since those 
instruments are thought signs of good housewifery, it 
was supposed, that tliese wild unclean gods would ne- 
ver dare to enter into the chamber of a breeding woman. 


• A meoBtruis. Etiam Graece Luna dicitur. ^ A fc- 
bruo* ^ A pilo. ^ Quod mala ab infantibus pellk. 
Serviuf. ^ Ab intcrcisione sccuris. * A 8C0pi« qui» 
bus verritur. ^ Augustin, de Civit. Dei. 7. 
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CHAP. VI. 

The Gods md Goddesses presiding over Women in 
Labour. 

T hese goddesses assisted women in travail, and 
promoted the happy birth of the child. 

Juno Lucina, * whose image was thus formed : One 
hand was empty, and ready, as it were, to receive the 
new-born babe ; the other hand held a lighted torch, 
by which that light of life vras signified, which all en« 
joy as soon as they are born. 

Diana, though ^ some make no difference between 
her and Lucina. Timaeus speaks very handsomely, 
^ when he relates that Diana’s temple was burnt the 
same night in which Alexander was born : ^ It is, 
says he, no wonder she was absent from her bouse, 
when her assistance was necessary at the birth of A- 
lexander. She is called Solvi%ona ; for when women 
lay in the first time, they loosed their %ona or girdle, 
and dedicated it to Diana, 

Egeria is so called ^ from casting forth the birth. 
Prosa, or Prorsa, or Porrima (who was called also 
Postverta and Anteverta') looked after the birth of the 
child : ^ It was in her power to make the birth easy 
and regular, or difficult and preposterous. 

Manageneta ® presided also over the infant, both be* 
fore and after his birth. 

Lastly, the goddess Latona, of whom we have spo- 
ken in her place. It was thought that she very much 
loved a dunghil-cock ; because a cock was present 


* Nat, Comes. ^ Catull. Carm. ad Dian. 12. ^ 

ccro de Niit, Deor. 1 . f. d Fheocr. Idyll. 1 . 17. 
partu egerendo. ^ Gcll. c, 19. Plutarch. Ronu q. 
* .filiani Varia Historia, 
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when she brought forth Diana and Apollo ; and from 
hence some imagine, that the presence of a cock is 
necessary at these occasions, 

Nixii diiy so called * from strivings because the mo- 
ther and the child struggle at that time ; The mother 
struggles through pain, and the child that it may come 
into the world. 


CHAP. VII. 

The Deities presiduig over Infants at the Time of theu* 
Birtky and after. 

T hese deities presided over children in the time 
of their birth and afterward. 

Janus, who opened ^ the door of life to them. 

Opis, ^ who assisted them when they came into the 
world. 

Nascio, or Natio, a goddess so called from a Latin 
word ^ signifying to be born. 

Cunia, ® who attends the cradle, and watches the in- 
fants while they lie and sleep, 

Camcena, f who sings the destinies. 

Vagitanus, or Vaticanus, * who takes care of them 
when they cry. 

Levana, ** from lifting them up from the ground. 
^ For, when a child was born, the midwife constantly 


* Ab enitendo, quod eniteretur cum mater, turn foetus. 
Auson. Idyll. 12. ^ Qui aperiret vitae januam. ^ 

opem ferret. ^ A nascendo, Augustin, de Civit. Dei, 
1 . 4. c. 8, ct I3.‘ ^ Quae cunis praeest. ^ A canendo. 

* A vagiendo. ^ A levand®. » Varvo dc Vita Pop, 

Rom. 2. 
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laid the child on the ground, and the father, or, in his 
absence, somebody appointed by him, lifted it from the 
ground ; and from thence toilers liberos signifies to edu- 
cate children. 

Rumina, who milks the breast for the child. * Ru^ 
ma is an old word signifying a breast. 

Potina, ^ who gives the infants drink. 

Educa or Edusa, from whom it receives its food# 

Giisilago, who fastens the ^ bones, and hardens the 
body. 

Carna, or Carnea, ' who keeps the inward parts safe. 
To this goddess they sacrificed, upon the calends of 
June, bacon and cakes made of beans ; whence those 
calends were called Faharia. 

The goddess Nundiua was so called from f the ninth 
day of the child’s age, which was the day of the puri- 
fication ; in which the name was given it if it %vas a 
boy. If it was a girl, the ceremony was performed on 
the eighth day. 

Siatilinus, or Statanus, who teaches infants ^ to stand 
and walk, and preserves them from falling, 

Fabulinus, ** who looked after them when they be- 
gan to speak# 

Paventia was the goddess who * preserved theta from 
frights. 


* Aug. 1 . 4. c. 8. A potando. ^ Ab edendo. 

Ab ossibus. ^ A came. Vide Macrob. Saturn. I. i, 
c. 2. f A none die, qui fuit dies lustricus. Vide 

Macrob. Festuro in voce Lustricus. ® A stando. 

A fando, ^ Ab avcitcndo pavore, . 


O 
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CHAP- viir. 

The Gods and Goddesses presiding over young and adult 
Persons^ 


O UR several actions, after we have past the infant 
state, are supposed to be under the protection of 
divers gods. 

Juventus, or Jiiventas, protects us in the beginning 
of our, youth, * when vve have thrown off the child’s 
coat. 

Agenoria excites naen to ^ action. 

Strenua encourages us to ^ behave ourselves stre- 
nuously and bravely upon all occasions. 

Stimula urges and stimulates us on to extraordinary 
actions. 

Horta is the goddess ^ who exhorts us to undertake 
noble enterprises. Her temple at Rome stood always 
open ; and some call her llora. 

Quies had her temple without the city ; and ® was 
supposed to be the donor of peace and quietness. 

Murcia renders men ^ lazy, idle, and dull. 

Adeona, or Abeona, protects us, so that we have 
power to go in and out in safety. 

Vibilia brings wanderers into the way again. 

Vacuna protects the idle and lazy. 

Pessonia recreates and refreshes the weary. 

The goddess Meditriiia has her name from ® healing ; 
and her sacrifices were called Meditrinalia, in which 
they drink new and old wine instead of physic. 


* Ang. 1 . 4. c. 1 1. ^ Idem, 1 . 4. c. 16. ^ Varro 

lib. 4. de Ling. Lat. ^ Pint. Quest. Rom. 14. 

Aug. 4. 16. ^ Murcidos reddit. Idem, ibid. 

® A medendo. Var. et Festus. 
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The goddess Vitula is so called from ® leaping for 
joy. She is the goddess of mirth, which mitigates the 
toils of life. 

The goddess Volupia, from ^ pleasure ; for from her 
we receive it. 

Orbona was worshipped, that she should not leave 
parents ^ destitute of children. 

Pellonia was thought to have great power In ^ dri- 
ving away (he enemy. 

Numcria was worshipped, that from her w^e might 
learn to ' cast accounts. 

Sentia was worshipped, that we might imbibe just 
and honourable f sentiments. 

Angerona was the goddess that removed the s an- 
guishes of the mind, or else was so named from ^ the 
squinancy. When the cattle of the Romans were al- 
most totally destroyed by this disease, they oiTt red 
vows to her, and she removed the plague. 

Hceres Martia was one of the companions of IMarf, 
and was worshipped by those who obtained an inheri- 
tance. 

Stata, or Statua Mater, was worshipped in the Fo^ 
ruviy that it should not be bunit, or suffer dama'-;e by 
frequent fires, which happened there in the night. 

The goddess Laverna was the protectress of (i es, 
who from her were named Laverniojies, ‘ The^ 'vor- 
sbipped her, that their designs and intrigues migat be 
successful. ^ Her image was a head without a body. 

The god Averruncus was thought to ^ repel and pre- 
vent misfortunes. 

Consus suggested good counsel in the management 
of affairs. 


® A vitnlando, i. e. Ixlitia gestiendo. ^ A voluptate. 
** Orbos libcris. ^ A pellendis hostibus. ^ A nume-ando. 

A sentiendo. Fest. Jul. Modest. ^ Ut pellcret angores 
animi. ^ IJt arccret anginam. > Fest. id. ib. ^ Sea- 
lig. in Fest. * Ab averruncando, i. e. avertendo mala. 

A consulcrido. 


O 
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Gatins made men ^ circumspect, actile, and wise. 

Volumnus and Volumna were so named, because, 
tbroiigh their means, men were willing to follow 
things that are good. 

Honorius, the god from whom thej begged honours. 

Aius Locutius was worshipped on this occasion : ® A 
common soldier reported, that in the night he heard a 
voice say, ** The Gauls are coming.” Nobody minded 
what he said, because he was a poor fellow'. After the 
Gallic war, Camillas advised the Romans to expiate 
their offence in neglecting this nocturnal voice, which 
forewarned them of the Gallic war, and the ensuing 
destruction ; and a temple was thereupon dedicated, in 
Via Nova, to Aius Locutius. 

Among the ^Ethiopians, or the Assyrians, and Per- 
sians, Poena and Beneficium (Punishment and Favour), 
w’ere reckoned in the number of the gods. For the 
former was esteemed the distributor of evil ; the other 
the dispenser of good things. 


CHAP. IX. 

The Gods atslgned to the several Parts of the Human 
Bodies. 

A PARTICULAR god was assigned and ascribed 
to every member of the body of man. 

The head was sacied to ^ Jupiter, the breast to 
Neptune, the waist to Mars, the forehead to Genius, 
the eyebrows to Juno, the eyes to Cupid, the ears to 
Memoria, the right hand to Fides, the back and the 
hinder parts to Pluto, the loins to Venus, the feet to 


* Quod homines cautos rcdderct. ^ A volendo, quod 
ejus consilio bona vellent. August. 1, 2. c. 21 • Valcr. 

Maximus. ^ Serviiis in Georg. 
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Mercury, the knees to Miseticordia, the ancles and 
soles of the feet to Thetis, and the fingers to Minerva. 

The astrologers assign t\m parts of the body to the 
celestial constellations in another manner : thus, * Tlic 
head they assign to Aries, the ii? ck to Taurus, the 
shoulders to Gemini, the heart to Cancer, the breast to 
Leo, the belly to Virgo, the loins to Libra, the secrets 
to Scorpio, the thighs to Sagittarius, the knees to Ca* 
pricorn, the legs to Aquarius, and the feet to Pisces. 


CHAP. X. 

The Funeral Hetties. 

T he chief of the funeral deities is Libltina, whom 
some account to be the same as Venus, since 
her name is derived ** from lust or concupiscence ; but 
others think that she was Proserpine. In her temple 
all things necessary for funerals were sold or let. Li- 
bitina sometimes signifies the grave, and Libitinarii 
those men who were employed in burying the dead. 
Porta Libitina, at Rome, was that gate through which 
the dead bodies were carried to be burnt. And Ratio- 
nes Libitina^ in Suetonius, signifies those accounts 
which we call the bills of mortality, or the weekly bills. 


* Flrmic. «t Manllius apud Lil. Gyr, SynU i. 

^ Ita dicta a libhu vel libidine. 
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Of the Indigetes and Adscriptitii, or the- 
:i and Heroes. 

CHAP. I. 

Af. ^T^HIS now is the last division of the Fabulous 
JL Pantheon, in which you see exactly descri* 
bed the images of the Indigetes, or Semidei, and the 
Heroes. I told you at first ivho the Dii Adscriptitii 
and ilie Indigetes were^ and from whence they w ere so 
called. 

P. I remeinter it perfectly, and will be attentive to 
hear a farther account of them. 

M. The Scinidei, \_Hemitheoi\ or demi* 

gods, were those who had humai bodies, sacred mind% 
and celestial souls : They W'ere born in this world for 
the good and safety of mai;kind. ® Labeo in St Augus-' 
tin distinguishes thlm from the Heroes. He Uiinks 
that H^ros was one of Juno’s sons, and that the name 
Heros is derived from 'nfa. [/fera], Juno’s name in the 
Greek language. ^ Others think that the word comes 
from f/ja [era], the earth, because ir/inkind owe their 
original to it. ^ Others again think it comes from 

® Lib. 10. c. 2 1. ^ Interp. Homcri «pud Lil. Gyr. 

Synt. I. ^ Plat, in Cratylo. 
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(pu; [iToj], love ; for heroes are the most Illustrious 
product of love, and are themselves, as Hierocles ob- 
serves, full of love. But others thinfc that this rvame 
is derived fromj iptu to plead ; and is given 

them, because heroes are very elegant, and most pow- 
erful and skilled in rhetoric. Or, lastly^, it is thought 
that the word comes from upim \arete\ virtue ; for 
■heroes are endued with many virtues. But let us 
speak, particularly concerning some of these heroes, of 
whom the most famous was Hercules. 


CHAP. II. 

SECT. L Hercules. His Birth. 

T here were many Hercuieses, but (as TuUy • 
says) the famous actions of them all are ascri*- 
bed to him, who was the son of Jupiter by Alcmena^ 
the wife of Amphytrio, king of Thebes. 

When Amphy trio was absent, Jupiter put ou< his 

shape and dress, and came tp Alcmena ; who thinking 
that her husband was returned, entcxtwned the deceit^ 
ful god both at table and at bed, and had by him a 
son, whose limbs were so large, his constitution so 1‘0- 
bust, and every part of his body so full of vigour, tha|'‘ 
Jupiter was forced to join three nights together, 
employ them all in producing a son of such marvel*^ 
lous strength. Before this adiUtery Alcmena had 
ceived a son by her husband. This son an 4 Herdiiljs?i’ 
were tyrins \ his name w^s Iphiclusi he was won- 
derfully swift in running. ' 

* De Nat. Dcorum, 1. 2. ^ Natalis Comes. Etl. 

^ Nam super extremas segetem currebat aristas, 

Nec siccos fructus laedebat pondere planta*;. ' ‘ 

Orph. in Hymn.. 

“ He over standing corn would run, and ne’er 
In bis swift motion bruise the tender ear/’ 

0 4 
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WiieB Jiano had disfC(yvered Jupiter’s adulteny, slie 
•began to hate Hercules so violemly, that she endeart^our- 
might and main to tuin him. First, she obtain- 
ed an edict from Jupiter, whicli she endeavoured It) 
^urn to his otter destnrctian ; for the wife of Sthenclus, 
%ing of Mycena, was big whh Euristheus at the satire 
time wben Alcmena was big with Hercules. Jupiter or- 
dained, that whichsoever of the two children was born 
fe'st, be should be superior to the other. Jurro accelera- 
ted Euristheus*s birth, so that he was born alter seven 
months, and came into the w^orld before Flercules. A- 
gain, she sent two vipers to destroy him when he lay 
crying in the cradle \ but it was in vain, for tlie va- 
liant infant grasped them in his hands till they perished 
by his grasp, as we are told by * Ovid. ^ At length, 
by the mediation of Pallas, Juno was reconciled to the 
noble youth, and let him suck her breasts ; but he 
sucked with such violence that he hurt her breasts ; 
wherefore sbe put him away, and some of her milk 
was spilt j but it was not lost, for it fell upon the sky, 
and tnade the milky way, which is in Greek called 
Taxmlm \_GaIaxia]* Some of it passed through the 
clouds, and fell on the earth, and where it fell lilies 
apmng up ; ifnom whence some call those flowers ^ the 


SECT. 11. Names of llEBiCULEs. 

H e had two proper names, Hercules and Alcides ; 

but his surnames are innumerable. His parents 
called him ^ Alcides from his extraordinary strength ; 


* Teoc ferunt geminos pressisse tcnaciter angues, 

'Cum tener in cunis jam Jove dignus eras ? Ov. Epist. 
You kiTlM two serpents with yowr infant hand, 

Which then deserv’d Jove’s sceptre to command.’’ 

^ Eumolph. I. dc Mysteriis. ' Rosee Junonisc. 

LU. Gyr. Ab aakw, robur. 
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because he greatly excelled all mankind in strength. 
He was afterwards called Hercules, ‘ from the glory 
which Juno caused himj for her hatred and unkind- 
ness toward him was the great means of the increase of 
his glory ; because, when she exposed him to the great- 
est dangers, she made his glory and honour most il- 
lustrious, and by enjoining him so many labours, she 
only exercised his patience and courage. 

The surnames I choose rather to omit, because it is 
plain that he derived them either from the .places where 
bis mighty feats were clone,, or from the actions that 
he performed with applause and honour ; which I will 
carefully and distinctly recount. They are called 
^ules^s Labours ; so great was the pains, and so infinite 
the toil of them, 

SECT, III. TJje Labours of Hercules. 

H ercules was subjected to Euristheus, not only 
by the edict of Jupiter and unkindness of Juno, 
but besides, the oracle of Apollo at Delphos advised 
and persuaded him to submit himself, and obey Eiiris- 
theus’s commands, and especially to undergo willingly 
the twelve labours which his master shoplcl lay upon 
him. Hercules obeyed the Fates, and served Euris- 
theus twelve years, and performed the most dangerous 
and difficult commands with a suitable courage and suc- 
cess. Son\€ say that Hercules served him volun iy, 
and peformed these difficult tasks, to show how gr?at 
love he bore Euristheus. 

Though Hercules performed an infinite number of 
great and memorable actions, twelve are especially ce- 
lebrated : And those twelve are comprised in as many 


* Juno Grjccc dicitwr ct gloria j undenoxnen 
Herctdeg, 
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® Latin verses, translated out of the Greeks The par- 
ticular account of these twelve is this : 

1. He tore in pieces, with his nails, ^ the lion in the 
wood of Nemeae, which some say fell from the orb of 
the moon, and was invulnerable by any weapon. This 
place was also named Cieone^ from whence the lion 
was also called Cleoneus* This was the first labour of 
Hercules. He skinned the Hon, and with the skin he 
made him a shield and a breastplate. 

2. There was a hydra, a serpent, in the lake Lerna, 
in the field of Argos, that had seven heads \ some say 
nine, others fifty. When any of these heads were cut 
off, another instantly sprung up in its place ; unless the 
blood which issued from the wound was stopped by 


* Prima Cleonici tolerata aeriimna'leonis. 

Proxima Lcrnaeam fcrro et face contudit hydram. 
Mox Erymantheum vis tertia perculit aprum. 
^ripcdis quarto tulit aurea cornua ccrvl. 
Stymphalidas pepulit volucres discrimine quinto. 
Threiciam sexto spoliavit Amazona baltheo. 

Septima in Augeae stabulis impcnsa laboris. 

Octava expulso numeratur adorea tauro. 

Tn Diomedis victor jam noria qiiadrigis. 

Gcryone extincto decimam dat Iberia palmam. 
Undecimum mala Hisperidum distracta triumphum. 
Cerberus extremi suprema cst meta laboris. 

The Cleonian lion first he kills ; 

‘‘ With fire and sword then Lerna’s pest he quells ; 
^ Of the wild boar he deal’s th’ Er’manthean fields \ 
The brass-foot stag "with golden antlers yields ; 

‘‘ He Stympha clears of man-devouring birds ; 

“ And next the bouncing Amazon ungirds. 

« The stables of kiug Augeas he cleans ; 

The Cretan bull he vanquishes and chains ; 
Diomedes’ horses him their conqn’ror own j 
Then he brings low three-hcaded Geryon ; 
Hesperian apples next his name advance \ 

And liis last labour Cerberus 
^ Euripid. in Hlfitcule Infan. 
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■ fire. lolaus, the son of Iphiclus, procured for him 
lighted brands from the neighbouring wood, and with 
them Hercules stanched the blood issuing from the 
wounds he made. This seasonable assistance was not 
forgotten ; for, when lolaus was grown to decrepid age, 
Hercules, * by his prayers, restored his^youth to higi 
again. , . 

3. He bound the wild boar, whose fierceness and 
bigness were equally admirabl,e in the mountain Erjr- 
manthus of Arcadia, and afterwards brought him to 
Euristheus. 

4. He was ordered to bring to Mycenae a hind, who^ 
feet were brass, and horns gold. Nobody dared to 
Wound her, because she was consecrated to Diana j nor 
could anybody outrun her : Yet Hercules hunted her a 
year on foot, and catched her, and brought her away on 
his shoulders. 

5. He partly killed, and partly drove away the birds 
called Stymphalides from the lake of Stymphalus, which 
used to feed upon man’s flesh. 

(5. He defeated the army of the Amazons, and took 
from Hyppolyte, their queen, the finest belt in the 
world. 

7. He in one day cleansed the stable of Augeas, by 
turning the course of a river into it. This stable had 
never been cleansed, although three thousand oxen sta- 
bled in it thirty years. Whence, when we express a 
work of immense labour and toil, in proverbial speech 
wx call it cleansing of the stable of Augeas, 

8. He tamed a great bull, that did innumerable mis- 
chiefs to the island of Crete, and brought him bound to 
Euristheus. 

9. He overcame Diomedes, the most cruel tyrant of 
Thrace, who fed his horses with the flesh of his guests. 
Hercules bound him, and threw him to be eaten by 
those horses to which the tyrant exposed others. 


* Ovid, Mctam. I. 9. 

0 6 
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10. He overcame in war<Jeryon, king of Spain^ 
vAio had three bodies. We saw him ^fore in hell. He 
^ok likewise his bay oxen, who ate man’s flesh, and 
%ronght4hem into Italy, when he had killed the dra* 
;goE with ^even heads, and the two-headed dog who 
Ijuarded them. 

11. He killed the dragon who watched, and then 
earned away the golden apples in the gardens of the 
Hesperides ; from whence perhaps he is called • Mf» 

; and apples were offered up in his sacrifices. When 
in Boeotia no bull (or sheep) could be procured at the 
litnie •of sacrifice, they took an apple, and stuck into it 
ifour straws, which represented four legs, and two o- 
tbers instead of horns, and again another for a tail, and 
ofiered Hercules this apple instead of a victim. 

12. Lastly, he was commanded by Euristhens to go 
down into hell, and bring away from thence the dog 
Cerberus. This he performed without delay, and bound 
the three-headed monster in a triple chain ; and by 
force brought with him up to the earth the dog, who 
strove and resisted, in vain. When Cerberus saw the 
light be vomited, and from thence the poisonous herb 
• wolf-bane sprang. These are the twelve labours of 
Hercules." 

P. Pray, Sir, let me a little interrupt you now, as I 
want you to satisfy these two scruples. Why could 
not Juno, his enemy, hmder his birth ? Secondly, I 
know that many mention more than twelve labours of 
Hercules. 

M* What you call an interruption, Palacnphilus, is 
4>oth seasonable and acceptable to me •, because it recaia 
a thing to my memory that I had forgot, and gives me 
an occasion of mentioning something wliich ought not 
to be omitted. Know, th^efore, that Juno designed 
Jo kill Jiim in his mother’s womb, oi else destroy him 


MHAot Gr*cc significat malum vcl poroura. 
Acoaitum. 
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immediately after bis birth ; and, to perform it, contri- 
ved a plot. But Alcmena’s servant, Galanthis, pre- 
vented it j for she cheated Juno, and told her that 
Alcmena had brought forth a son. Juno believed her f 
and thinking that her contrivances were ineffectual, she 
desisted; and then Alcmena brought forth Hercules 
without trouble. But the deceit of Galanthis was^ pu- 
nished ; for she was turned into a ^ weasel ; and be- 
cause Galanthis offended by lier mouth, therefore the 
weasel brings forth her young at her mouth,, with great 
pain and anguish » 

As for the labours of Hercules, I confess that they, 
were more than twelve, though these principally were 
called Hercules^ s labours. If you please, we wtU con- 
tinue our account of him thus : 

13. He vanquished the enormous giant Antaeus, the 
son of the earth, who was about sixty^four cubits high# 
He was barbarous to all strangers ; for he forced them 
to wrestle with himy and then choked them. Hercu- 
les threw this giant down thrice, and: perceived that he 
recovered new strength as ott as he touched the earth 
wherefore he lifted him up in his arms from the ground^ 
and pinched and squeezed him till he burst and died. 

14. Busiris the tyrant used to sacrifice all the stran- 
gers which he caught to his father Neptune, till Her- 
cules sacrificed botk liim and his son upon the same ai- 
iar. 

15. Be killed the giants Albion and B^geon, who 
intended to stop his journey ; and when,, in the fight,, 
his arrows were consumed, so that be wanted arms, 
^ he praytM to Jupiter, and obtained from him a shower 
of stones, with which he defeated and put to flight his 
adversaries. This, they say, happened in that part of 
France ® which was anciently called Gallia Narbonm^ 
sis s which place is called ^ the siofty plain. 


• Mustela. Grace dicitur. ^ Cato in Ori^. 

^ Mcla> h Ccorg. ^ Campus Lapideus* 
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1(5. When Atlas was weary of his burden^ Hercules 
took the heavens upon his shoulders. 

17. He overcame the robber Cacus, who spit fire, 
and strangled him. 

18. He shot the eagle that devoured the liver of Pro- 
metheus as he lay chained to the rock. 

19. He slew Theodamus, the father of Laomedon, 
because he denied to give him victuals. But he took 
Hylas with him, and was very kind to him. 

^ 20. He delivered ^ Hesione, daughter of Laomedon 
king of Troy, from the whale (to which sea-mon- 
ster she was exposed), in this manner : He suddenly 
raised a bank in the place where Hesione was to be 
devoured, and ^ stood armed before it ; and when the 
whale came seeking his prey, Hercules leaped into his 
mouth, and sliding down into his belly, he spent three 
days in tearing the monster’s belly \ but, at length be 
burst through safe, and lost bis hair. Laomedon, after 
.this, broke his word, and refused to give Hercules the 
reward he promised \ wherefore he took by force and 
pillaged the city of Troy ; giving to Telamon, who 
first mounted the wall, the lady Hesione as a part o^ 
the booty. 

21. He overcame Achelous, the son of Oceanus and 
Terra (they fought for Deianira, who was betrothed to 
them both), though Achelous first turned himself into 
a serpent, then into a bull ; for, plucking one of his 
horns off, he obliged him to yield. Achelous purcha- 
sed his-horn again, giving Amalthea’s horn in its 
stead* The meaning whereof is this : Achelous is a 
river of Greece, whose course winds likft a serpent ; 
its stream is so rapid, that it makes furrows where it 
flows, and a noise like the roaring of a bull *( and. indeed 
it is common, among the poets, to compare a river to a 
bull). This river- divided itself into two streams, but 


^ Ovid. Metam. ii. 
vjgc Prop. 


^ Andr«tus Tcnedi ia-Nlu 
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Hercules with banks ibrced k into one channel j i, c# 
lie broke off one of the horns or streams. The lands 
thus drained became fertile ; so that Hercules. is said to 
have received the horn of plenty. 

22. Deianira was daughter of Oeneus, kirtg of 
tolia. Hercules carried her to be married, and they 
were stopped by a river; but tlie centaur Nessus prof- 
fered to carry Deihaira over upon his back. Nessus, 
when she was over,, endeavoured to ravish her ; which 
Hercules observing while he swam, shot him with an 
arrow. When Nessus was dying, he gave Deiainira 
his bloody coat,, and told her, if a husband wore that 
coat, he would never follow unlawful amours. The 
credulous lady long after experienced the virtue of it, 
far otherwise than she expected: tor Hercules, who 
had surinoimtcd so many and so great labours, was at 
length overcome by the charms of Omphale queen of 
Lydia. He served her, and changed his cluh.kito a 
distalF, and his arrow into a spindle. His love also to 
lole, daughter of Eurytus, king of Ochalia, brought 
on him destruction. For his wif^e Deianira, being de- 
sirous of turning him from unlawful amours, sent him 
Nessus’s coat to put on when he went to sacrifice ; 
which drove him into such distraction, that he burned 
himself on the pile he had raised,, and was accounted ' 
among the number of the gods. 


CHAP. IIL 

Jason.. 

J ASON, son of iEson, king of Thessalia, and Alci- 
mede, was an infant when his lather died, so that 
his uncle Pelias administered the goverment. When 
he came of age, he demanded possession of the crowa; 
hut Pelias advised him to go to Colchis, under pre- 
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|>retence of jraiamg the golden fleece, though his iuten* 
tion was to till him with the labour and danger of the 
joumey. 

P. What golden fleece was that ? 

Af. It was the hide of a ram, of a white or a purple 
•tolour, which was given to Phryxus, son of Atha- 
mus and Nephele, by his mother. Phryxus, and his 
sister Helle, fearing the designs of their stepmother Ino^ 
on this ram to save themselves by fl[ight. But,, 
while they swam over the narrowest part of Pontus, 
Helle, affrighted at the tossing of the waves, fell down, 
w^hence the sea Was named the Hellespont. Phryxus 
>was carried over safe,, and went to iEta, king of Col- 
chis, a country of Asia, near the Pontus, where be was 
kindly received, and sacriiiced the ram to Jupiter or 
Mars, who afterward placed it among the constella- 
tions. Only hU bide or fleece was hung up in a grove 
sacred to Mars. It was called the goiden fletccy because 
it was of a golden colour, and guarded by bulls, that 
breathed fire from their nostrils, and by a vast and 
watchful dragon, as a sacred and divine pledge,, and as 
a thing of the greatest importance. 

P. Did Jason carry away the fleece ? 

M* Yes. He went on board a ship called Argo^ from 
the builder of that name ; and chose forty-nine noble 
companions, who frona the ship were called Argonaut 
tcPj among whom* were Hercules, Orpheus, Castor, and 
Pollux. In his voyage he visited liipsyphile, queen of 
Lemnos, who had twins by him. Then, after a long 
voyage and many dangers, he arrived at Colchis, and 
demanded the golden fleece of king JEtz, who granted 
bis request, on condition that he tamed the bulls that 
guarded it, whose feet were qf brass, and who breathed 
fire ; and killed the dragon, and sowed his teetlv in 
the ground ; and, lastly, destroyed the soldiers, which 
sprung from the ground where these teeth were sown. 
Jason undertook the expedition on these conditions, and 
was delivered from manifest destruction by the assisU 
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ance of Medea, the king’s daughter, who was in love 
with him ; for, observing her directions, he overcame 
the bulls, laid the dragon asleep, carried away the 
fleece, and fled by night, carrying Medea with him, 
whom he afterward married. 

-P. What did king iEta do then ? 

M. He pursued them ; but Medea, to stop his pur- 
suit, tore her brother Absyrtus (who went with her) m 
pieces, and scattered his limbs upon the road. When 
her father saw the torn members of his son, be stop- 
ped to gather them up : So Jason and the Argonaut© 
returned to their own country, where the Medea, by 
her charms, restored Jason’s father, the4>ld decrepid 
iEson, to youth again ; though some say that iEson 
died before their return. The daughters of Pelias were 
so aflfected by this miraculous cure, that (desiring that 
their father might receive the like bene'fit) they were 
easily induced, through mistaken duty and unskilful 
kindness, to tear their father in pieces ; foolishly and 
ridiculously hoping that he, like j£son, would become 
young again. After this Jason hated Medea, and di- 
vorcing himself from her, he married Creusa, tlie 
daughter of Creon, king of Corinth ; And Medea, to 
revenge his perfidy, not only murdered the two child- 
ren that she had by him in his own sight ; but, in the 
next place, inclosing fire in a little box, she sent it to 
Creusa, who opened the box ; and by the fire, which 
burst out of it, was burnt, together with the whole 
court. After she had done this, the admirable sorce- 
ress flew by magic art to Athens. Some write, that 
she was again reconciled to Jason. But what has been 
said is enough for this hero. Let us proceed to an«* 
other, which shall be Theseus, 
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CHAP. IV, 
Theseus. 


P. parents of Theseus ? 

Y y iEthra ' was his mother, and iEgeus^ 

king of Athens, his father. Minos, king of Crete, 
made war against JEgeus, because the Athenians had 
dishonourably and baibarously killed his son, who car- 
ried the prize in the games from them all. When he 
had banished, the Athenians, he imposed this severe con- 
dition upon them, that they should send seven pf the 
most noble youths of their country into Crete by lot 
every year. In the fourth year the lot fell upon The- 
seus, which mightily grieved and troubled his father 
iEgeus.^ Theseus went on board a ship, whose sails 
and tackle were black, and received this command 
from his father : If by the propitious providence of 
heaven he escaped the dangers, and returned safe- unto 
his own country again, that then he should change his 
black sails into white ones, that his father, being assu- 
red of his safety by that signal, might be sensible of 
the happiness as soon as might be. . 

P. And what was the event of that voyage ? : 

Af. The event was fortunate to Theseus, .,biit very 
unfortunate to his father j^lgeus ^ for when^ Theseus 
came to Crete, he was shut up in the Labyrinth ; but 
he slew the Minotaur, and escaped out of that inextri- 
cable prison by the help of Ariadne. After this he set 
sail for Athens in the same mournful ship in which he 
came to Crete, but forgot to change his sails accord- 
ing to the instructions which his father had given him ; 
so that when his father beheld from a watch. tow^er the 
ship returning with black sails, he imagined that his 
son was dead^ aud cast himself headlong into tlie sea, 
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vVHich was afterwards called * the JEgean sea^ from his 
name and destiny. 1 

P. Who was that Ariadne ? 

M. She was the daughter of Minos, king of Crete. 
She was violently in love with Theseus, and delivered 
him ^ out of the Labyrinth by the means of a thread. 
She followed him in his return to the island of Naxus, 
ahrfthere Theseus perfidiously and ungratefully left her. 
But Bacchus pitied her miserable condition, and mar« 
ried her ; and gave her a crown that was illuminated 
with Seven stars, which he had before received from 
Venus. This crown was called Gnossia Corona and 
Ariadne herself was surnamed Gnossisy from the city of 
that name in Crete. After the death of Ariadne, the 
same was carried among the star^, and made a consteU 
lation ih the heavens* ^ It was thought that Diana cau- 
sed the death of Ariadne because she preserved not her 
virginity. 

P. What great actions did Theseus perform ? 

M. His actions were so famous that they accounted 
him one of the Herculeses. For, i. He killed the 
Minotaur. 2. He overcame the Centaurs. 3 . He van- 
quished the Thebans. 4 . He defeated the Amazons. 5 . 
He went down into hell, and returned back into the 
world again. 

, P. Why did he go down into hell ? 

Af. He and PIrithous, his most intimate friend, the 
lawful son of Ixioii, which he had by his wife, agreed 
‘ never to marry 'any woman except Jupiter’s daugh- 
ters. Theseus married Helena, the daughter of Jupi- 
ter and Leda', gnd none of Jupiter’s daughters remain- 
ed on* earth for Piritlious ; wherefore they both went 
doWn into hell to steal away Proserpine from Jier Jiiis- 
band Pluto. As soon as they entered hell, Pirithous 
was unfortunately torh in pieces by the dog Cerberus, 


* JFgeum marc. 
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Imt l^heseizs came aKve into the palace of Pinto, who 
' fettered him, and kept him till Hercules was sent into 
hell bj Euristheus to rescue him. 

P. And who wcrfe those Am»azons that ^ou men- 
^oned just now ? 

M. They were wbmen animated whh the souls and 
bravery of men ; a military race inhabiting that part 
erf 'Scythia which is washed by the river Tanais. They 
were called Ama%onSt * either because they cut oft' one 
of dieir breasts, or because they lived together with- 
out the society of men. They were a nation of wo- 
men, who, that the country might have inhabitants, 
and not be depopulated when the present race of wo- 
xxven died, admitted the embraces of the neighbouring 
anen, and had children them : They killed the boys 
at their birth, but brought up the girls : They cut off 
their right breast, that they might more convenie^tfy 
use their hands in shooting their arrows, and brandish- 
ing their weapons against their enemy. These female 
warriors, by their frequent excursions, became pos» 
aessors of a great part of Asia, when Hercules, accom* 
panied with Theseus, made war upon them, and dc« 
feated them ; and taking Hippolyte their queen pri- 
soner, gave her in marriage to Theseus. 

Theseus had by Hippolyte his son Hippolytus, who 
was very beautiful, and mightily addicted to hunting, 
and a remarkable lover ot chastity ; for, when * Phae- 
dra, his stepmother (the daughter of king Minos, whom 
Theseus had preferred to her sister Ariadne), solicited 
him to commit wickedness when be was grown a man, 
he refused to comply. This repulse provoked her so 
much, that, when her husband returned, she aoculsed 
him wrongfully, as if he had offered to ravish her. 
Theseus gives ear to this wicked woman, and believes 
her untruth against his son Hippolytus, who perceiving 


• Ab « privativo et mamma. ^ Ab simul, ct 
TZTcrt^ ® Ovid, in Ep. Phaedr. 
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it, fl^d SMvay, in his cbaciot. In Iris flight 
veral monstrous seat-calves, which frighted his horses,, 
so that they tht»ew him out of his seat; his feet were 
entangled in the harness, and he was dragged through 
the thickets of a wood, and njiserably torn to pieces, 
^scula^us afterwards, at the request of Diana, re- 
stored him to life again. But, he, however^ left Greece,, 
and came into Italy, where changing name,, he 
called himself Verhius^ ‘ because he had been a inAa 
twice. Phasdra was gnawu with the slings of her awa 
conscience, and hanged herself. And, not long aftcr,^ 
Theseus, being banished from his country, end^ an il- 
lustrious life with an obscure death. 


C H A P. V. 

Castor Pollux. 

P. are those two handsome, beautiful yotxng 

YY men that ride upon white horsei? 

They are twin brothers, ^ the sons of Jupiter and 
Leda ; their names are Castor and Pollux. 

P, What Leda was that ? 

Af. The wife of Tyndarus, king of Laconia, whom 
Jupiter loved, but could not succeed in his amour,, till 
he changed hitnself into a swan ; ® which swan was 
afterward made a constellation. In this form he gain- 
ed the mutual love of Leda by the sweetness of his 
singing ; and flying into her bosom, as it were, ^a| he 
might secure himself ftom the violence of an eagle, 
which pursued him, he enjoyed her, though she was 
then big with child by husband. Leda bnmght 


S uod vir bis csset. ' ^ Find, in Pylbag. 

anil. Astron* i. 
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forth two eggs, which were hatched, and produced twin- 
brothers, which you see. 

P. You mean, that one came otit of one egg,- aftd 
the other out of the other egg, 

M. No ; out of the egg which Leda had conceived 
by Jupiter came Pollux and Helena, who sprang from 
divine seed, snd were therefore immortal j but out of 
the other, whidi she conceived by Tyndarus her hus- 
band, • came^Castor and Clytemneslra, who were mor- 
tal, because they were begotten by a mortal father. 
Yet both Castor and Pollux are frequently called Tyn^ 
daridit by the poets, as Helena is also called Tyndaris, 
from the same king Tyndarus. 

P. What memorable actions did Castor and Pollux 
perform ? 

M, They both accompanied Jason when he sailed 
to Colchis ; and when he returned from thence, reco- 
vered their sister Helena from Theseus, who had sto- 
len her, by overcoming the Athcni;|ns that fought for 
him ; to whom their clemency and humanity was so 
great after their defeat, that the Athenians called them^ 
the of Jupiter ; from whence white lambs were of- 
fered upon their altars. 

^ But although they were born both at the same birth, 
and, as some think, out of the same egg, yet their tem- 
pers were different. s 

P. What end had they ? 

M. Castor, being (as some say) a mortal person, was 
killed by Lynceus ; whereupon Pollux prayed to Jupi- 
ter to restore him to life again, and confer an immor- 
tality upon him : but this could not be granted. How- 


® Hor. Sat. i. i. e. Jovis filiu Horn, in 

Hymn. 

^ Castor gaudet equis : Ovo.prognatus eodem, 

Pugnis; quut capitum vivunt, totidem in atudiorum 

“ As many men, so many their delight®^, 
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ever, he obtained leave 4o divide his immortality, be- 
tween himself and his brother Ca,stor ; and thj^eit. 
came to pass, * that they lived afterwards by tijfii^ 
very other day, or, as others say, every othge^^rt- 
night. After the death of Castor, a kind of Py^hic, 
or dance in armour, was instituted to his honour ; ^hich 
was performed by young men -armed, and called^ Casm 
tor^s dance. 

At length they" both were translated in^ir the hea- 
vens, and made a constellation, which is still called 
Gemini ; and when one of them rises, the other sets- 
Sailors esteem these stars lucky and prosperous to 
them ; ^ because, when the Argonauts were driven by 
a violent tempest, two lambent flames settled upon the 
heads of Castor and Pollux, and a calm immediately 
ensued ; and from theuce a virtue more than human 
was thought to be lodged in these youths : But, if only 
one flame appeared, they called it Helena^ and it was 
esteemed fatal and destructive to mariners. 

There was a famous temple dedicated to Castor and 
Pollux in the Forum at Rome ; for it was believed that, 
in the dangerous battle of the Romans with the La- 
tins, they assisted the Romans, riding upon white hor- 
ses. From hence came that form of swearing by the 
temple of Castor, which women only used, saying, 
^ lEcastor ; whereas, when men swore, they usually 
swore by Hercules, using the words, Her cute ^ Hercle^ 
Hercules, Mebercules, Mebercule, But both men and wo- 


* Sic fratrem Pollux altema mortc redemit, 

Itque, reditque viam. Virg, jTln, 6. 

“ Thus Pollux, offering his alternate life, 

Could free his brpther. They did daily go 
“ By turns aloft, by turns descend below.” 

^ Plin. I. 7. c: 7. np. Nat. Com. ®‘Hor.‘I. 3. Carm; 
^ iRcastpr et il'.depol i. c. per ledem Castoris ct Pollucis* 
^ Passim apud Tcrent. Plaut. Cic. &c. 
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women swore by the temple of PoUux, using the word 
Mdipoly an oath common to them both. 

P# But what became of Clyfcemncstra ? 

€ly temnestra was married to Agamemnon, 
whom, after his return from the siege of Troy, she 
killed, by the help of Egisthus with whom, in the 
mean time, she lived in adultery. She attempted also 
to kill his son Orestes, which she had done> * if his 
sister Eleetra had not delivered him at the very point 
of destruction, sending him privately to Strophius king 
of Phocis ; where, after he had lived twelve years, he 
returned into his own country, aad slew both Clytem- 
nestra and ^gisthus. Me killed also Pyrrhus m the 
temple of Apollo; because he had carried away Her- 
mione, the daughter of Menclaus, who was first betro- 
thed to Orestes : Wherefore the Furies tormented him ; 
neither couH he obtain deliverance from them, till he 
had expiated his wickedness at the altar of Diana Tau* 
rica, whither he was conducted by Pylades, his friend, 
his perpetual companion, and his partner in all his dan- 
gers $ ^ whose friendship was so close and sacred, that 
either of them would die for the other. 

P. Who was that Diana Taurica ? 


M. The goddess Diana, that was worshipped in 
Taurica Chersonesus, or Cherronesus; a peninsula so 
called from the Tauri, an ancient people of Scythia 
Europaea. ® This goddess was worshipped with hu^ 
man victims ; the lives and the blood of men were sa- 


crificed to her. When Orestes came hither, Iphigenia, 
his sister, the daughter of Agamemnon, was priestess to 
Diana Taurica. &he was made priestess on the follow* 


ing occasion : 

Agamemnon,, king of the Argivi, was, by the com- 
mon consent of the Grecians, appointed general in 


* Sophocl. in Elcctr. Euripid. in Orest. ^ CIccro dc 
Amicitia. ® Euripid, in Iphig. in Taur, 
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their expedition against Troy ; and, as I said before, af- 
ter the war was ended, and Troy taken, was killed when 
he returned home by his own wife Clytemnestra. This 
Agamemnon killed a deer by chance, in the country of 
Aulis, which belonged to Diana ; the goddess was an- 
gry, and caused such a calm, that for want of wind 
the Grecian ships bound for Troy were fixed and im- 
moveable* Hereupon they consulted the soothsayers, 
w’ho answered, ^ that they must satisfy the winds and 
Diana with some of the blood of Agamemnon. Where- 
fore Ulysses was sent to bring away Iphigenia, the 
daughter of Agamemnon, from her mother, by a trick, 
under the pretence of marrying her to Achilles : And 
while the young lady stood at the altar to be sacrificed, 
the goddess pitied her, and substituted a hind in her 
stead, and sent her into Taiirica Chersonesus ; where, 
by the order of king Thyas, she presided over those sa- 
crifices of the goddess whlcli were solemnized with hu- 
man bleod. And when Orestes was brought thither by 
the inhabitants to be sacrificed, he was known and pre- 
served by his sister. After which Thyas was killed ; 
and the image of Diana, w'hich lay hid among a bun- 
dle of sticks, was carried away ; and from hence Diana 
was called Fascelis^ from fascis, a bundle. 


CHAP. VI. 


Pehseui. 

P ERSEUS was the son of Jupiter by Danac, the 
daughter of Acrisius, ^ who was shut hy her fa- 
ther in a very strong tower, where no man could come 


* Eurlp. In Iph. in Taur. 
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to her, because her father had been told by an oracle 
that he should be killed by his own g^randchild. But 
nothin? is impregnable to love ; for Jupiter, by chan- 
ging himself into a shower of gold, descended through 
the tiles into the lady’s bosom ; and, when he had en- 
joyed her, he left her with a full purse and a big belly, 
* Ho race tells us the story very ingeniously. 

As soon as Acrisiiis had heard that his daughter had 
brought forth a son, he oidered that she and the infant 
should be shut up in a chest, and thrown into the sea, 
where a fisherman found them, and took them out, 
and presented them to king Piliimnus, who married 
Danae, and brought up her son, whom he called Per- 
seus. 

Perseus, when he was grown a man, received ffom 
Mercury a scythe of adamant, and wings, which he 
fixed to his feet : Pluto gave him a helmet, and Miner- 
va a shield of brass, so bright, that it reflected the ima- 
gss of things like a looking-glass. 

P. What memorable actions did he perform ^ 


• Inclusam Danaen turris ahenea 
Robii^taeqne fores, et vigilum canum 
Tristc*- excuhtK munirrant satis 
Nocturnis ab adultcris : 

Si non Acrisium, Virginia abdhae » 

Custodem pavidum, Jupiter et Venus 
Risissent ; fOre enim tutum i'cr et patens, 

Converso in pretium deo. Hor. Carm. I, 3. 1 6. 

Within a brazen tower immur’d, 

By dogs and ccntinels secur’d, 

**.From midnight revels and intrigues of love, 

Fair Danae wa? kept within her guardian’s powV J 
But gentle Venus smil’d, and amorous Jove 
Knew he could soon unlock the duor, 

And by his art successful prove, 

Chang’d to a goldca show’r.’* 
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M. First, he * delivered Andromeda, the daughter 
of Gepheus, king of Ethiopia, when she was bound by, 
the nymphs to a rock to be devoured by a sea-monster, 
because her mother proudly preferred her beauty to 
theirs ; and when he had delivered her he took her to 
wife. After which, both the mother, Cassiope, or Cas- 
siopeia, and the daughter, and the son-in-law, were 
placed among the celestial constellations. His next 
expedition was against the Gorgons, of whom we have 
spoken bef re. He enc(yUtitered with Medusa, their 
princess. Snakes supplied the place of hair on her head. 
He saw the image of her head by the brightness of his 
shield, and, bv the favour.ible assistance of Minerva, 
struck it off. He afterwards fixed it upon a shield, and^ 
by shewing it, turned many persons into stone. Atlas 
was turned by the sight of it into the mountain in 
Mauritania of that name, because he rudely refused 
to entertain Perseus. When Medusa’s head was cut 
off, the horse Pegasus sprang from the blood which was 
shed on the ground. He is so called from Unyn 
a fountain, ^ because he was born near the fountains 
of the sea. This horse had wings ; and flying over the 
mountain Helicon, he struck it with his hoof, and open- 
ed a fountain, which they called in Greek Hippocrene ; 
and in Latin Fons CabbaJmus ; that is, the horse foun- 
tain. But afterwaidsj wldle he drank at the fountain 
Pyrene in Corinth, where Bellerophon prepared him- 
self for his expedition against the Chimaera, he was by 
him taken and kept. 

Bellerophon’s first name was Hippdnus ; ^ because 
he fir>t taught the art of governing horses with a b^- 
dJe ; but when he had killed Bellerus, a king oP Co- 
rinth, he was afterwards called Bcllerophontes. This 
Bcllerophon, the son of Glaucus, king of Ephyra, was 


* Proprrt 1. 2. Hygin. de Signis CoelesM'bus, 1. 2. 

^ Scriboi 1. 8* ^ jLudictus ab eqn ^ nasao regendrti 
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equally beautiful and virtuous; he resisted all the 
temptations whereby Sthenobaea^ the wife of Preetus, 
enticed Mm to commit adultery. His denial provoked 
her so, that in revenge she accused the innocent stran- 
ger to her husband. Proetus, however, would not 
violate the laws of hospitality with the blood of Bel- 
lerophon, but sent him into Lycis, to his father-in- 
law Jobates, with letters, which desired him to punish 
Belkrophon as his crime deserved. Jobates read the 
letters, and sent him to fight against the Solymi, that 
he might be killed la battle ; but he easily vanquished 
them ; and in many other dangers to which be was ex- 
posed, he always came off conqueror. At last he was 
sent to kill the Chiimcra ; which he undertoak and 
performed, when he had procured the horse^ Pegasus 
by the help of Neptune. * Wherefore Jobates admi- 
red the bravery of the youth, and gave him one of his 
daughters to wife, allotting him also a part of his king- 
dom. Sthenoboea killed horself when she heard this. 
This happy success so transported Bcllerophon, that he 
endeavoured to fly upon Pegasus. to heaven ; for which 
Jupiter striking him with madness, he fell from his 
horse into a field called ^kius Cumpuj ; because in 
that place Bellerophon wandered up and down blind to 
the end of his life ; but Pegasus was placed among the 
5tars. Some say that this was the occasion of tlie fa- 
ble of the Cbimaera : There was a famous pirate, who 
used to sail in a ship in whose prow was painted a 
Jion, in the stern a dragon, and in the Midy of the 
ship a goat described ; and this pirate was killed by 
Bcllerophon, in a long-boat -that was called Pegasus. 
Prom the letters which Bcllerophon carried to Jo* 
bates, ^ comes the proverb Bellerophoji's letters ^ wlien 


* Ilomeri Iliad* ^ Ab erro* , . 

JBeHctophniis LUer4^ usltatius dictae Ukavis Vti*. 
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any one carries letters, which he imagines are wrote in 
his favour^ when they are sent to procure hisrui-n j' 
and such letters are frequently called the letters of 
riab, for the same reason. 


CHAP. VIL 

iEsCULAPIUS. 

M. TTIJHY are you so silent, PalaeophiluS ? Wbitf 
Wy, employs your thoughts so long ? . 

P. if was observing that * bearded old man tlr^f 
leans Ijipon his jointed cane,^ and is adorned with a 
crow|| laurel, and encompassed abppt with 
Prayip'Str, tell me bis name,.v/ho is be^ and wftal 
his excellencies ? \ ^ 

iV/.' It is i®|calipiu5, ^’the god of the physicians tod 
physic, md the son of Apollo and the nymph Gorems^^ 
He improved the art of physic, which was before 
tie understood 5 , and for that reason they actotmted 
him a god. ® Apoll<^ shot the nymph whto 

she was with child of hint ; becauto sbi| adbed^ed lli(o 
embraces of another young man after be had 
her. Bi 4: repented after be had kitie^ sui4 

opeiythg her'Ifody, Jobk out 4be child alif e, ahd dwive*^ 
cd hioi' to be cducite^ by the physician Chiron, ^ 
taught him his own art* ’The youth made so 
a progress in. it, tha^ wfccausc he restored health to 
sick, and safety to those whose condition was des; 
rate, he was thought to have a power of recalling tn^ 
dead to life agaki. Whereupon Pluto, the king of 
hell, * complained to Jupiter very much that his 

* Cicero^ 2. Corn* 

8US. ^ Hciner. in Hymn. ° Ovid. Met. 3^. 

® Virg. iEn. 7. 
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Due was diminished, and his subjects taken from him 
by means of iEsculapius ; and at length, hy his per- 
suasion, Jupiur killed him with a stroke of thunder. 

He wears a crown of laurel, • because that tree is 
pow< rlul in curing many diseases. By the knots in 
his staff is sign’fi^d the difficulty of the study of phy- 
sic. He hath dogs paiuted about him, and dogs in his 
^ temple ; bt-cause many believe that he was born of un- 
certain paretits, and exposed, and afterward nourished 
by a bitch. ** Others say, that a goat, which was 
p irsued by a dog, gave suck to the forsaken infant ; 
and that the shepherds saw a lambent fl.»mc playing a- 
bout his head, which was the prognostication of his 
future divinity. After that the Cyrenians used to offer 
a goat to him in the sacrifices ; either because he w^as 
nourished by a goaf, as was said, ^ or because a goal 
is alwa\s in a fever; and therefore a goat’s constitu- 
tion is very contrary to health. ^ Pluto says, that they 
io sacrifice dunghil cocks to him, which is deemed 
the most vigilant ot all birds ; for of all virtues, prin« 
eipally wakefulness is necessary to a physician. 

/». Wh ere ^vas he particularly worshipped ? ' 

M. At Epidaurus ® first, where he was born : After- 
ward at Rome ; because, when he was sent for thither, 
he delivered the city from a dreadful pestilence. For 
Tvtuch reason, f a temple was dedicated to hirn in an 
is^land in the mouth ot the Tiber, where be was w^or- 
shipped under the form of a great serpent ; for, when 
the Romans came to Epidaurus to transport the god 
from thence, a great serpent entered into the ship ; 
and they, believing it to be iEsculapius, brought it to 


• Vide Festum. ^ Lactant. de Fals. Relig. Pausan. In 
Corinth. ® DJdym. I 3. apiid Nat. Com. In Phae- 
done. ^ Xiv. 1 . 43* et 1 . 10. Flori 1 . ii. 

^ Oucton. in Clauu. c. 25. 
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Rome with them. Others tell the story thus:, Wiien 
the Romans were received by the people ot Epidaurus 
with ail kindness, and were carried into the temple of 
jlisculapius, the serpent, under whose image they wor- 
shipped that god, went voluntarily into the ship of the 
Romans. 

I can tell you nothing of the children of iEsculapius, 
except their names. He had two sons called Ma- 
chaon and Podalirius, both famous physicians, wao 
followed Agamemnon, the general of the Greciaiis, to 
the Trojan war, and were very serviceable among the 
soldiers ; and two daughters, * Hygiaea or Sanitas 
(though some think that this was not his daughter, but 
Lis wife), and Jaso. 

P. Is there nothing remarkable concerning his mas- 
ter Chiron I 

M. Since you ask, I will tell you, that he was a Cen- 
taur, and the son of Saturn and Phillyra ; lor, when 
Saturn embraced that nymph, he suddenly changed 
himself into a horse, ** because his wife Ops came 
iti. Phillyra was with child by him, and brought 
forth a creature, in its upper parts like a man, in 
its lower parts like a horse, and called it Chiron ; 
who, w^hen he grew up, betook himself into the woods ; 
^d there learning the, virtue of herbs, he became a 
most excellent physician : For his skill in physic, and 
for his other virtues,, which were many, he was ap- 
pointed tutor to Achilles, instructed Hercules in astro- 
nomy, and taught Esculapius physic. At last, when 
he handled Hercules’s arrows, one of them, dipped in 
the poisonous blood of the Lernsean hydra, fell upon 
his foot, and gave him a wound that was incurable, 
and pains that were intolerable ; insomuch that he de- 
sired to die, but could not j because he was born of two 
immortal parents. Therefore at length the gods trans- 

* Hygi'eca significat sanitatem, et Jaso derivaturab 
lanarc. ^ Virg, Georg. 1. 3 . 

P 4 
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lated him into the firnyament, where he now remains} 
for he became a constellation called Sagittarius, which 
is placed in the zodiac ^ 


CHAP. ViH, 

PilOMEXH£US. 

P ROMETHEUS, the son of Japetus,, • and the fa- 
ther of Deucalion, was the first ^as we find in 
history) that formed a man out of clay } vvliich he did 
with such art and skill that Minerva was amazed, hikI 
proffered to procure anj'’ thing from heaven which 
would any ways complete his w’orh. Prometheus cm- 
swered, tliat he did not know what in heaven would 
be useful to him, since he had never seen heaven j 
therefore Minerva carried him up to heaven, and show- 
ed him all that lliere was to be seen. He observed that 
the heat of the sun \vould be very useful in animating 
the roan w^bich he had formed } wherefore he lighted a 
stick by the wheel of the sun’s chariot, and carried it 
lighted with him to llie earth. This theft displeased 
Jupiter so ixittch^ tliat he sent Pandora into the world 
to Prometheus tvith a box that was filled with all sorts 
of evils } but Prorneiheus, fearing and suspecting tlie 
matter, refused to accept it; but his brother Epi me- 
theus was not so cautious j for he took it, and opened 
it,^ and all the evils that were in it flew abroad among 
juanklnd. When he perceived what he had donc^ he 
immediately shut the box again, and by good fortune 
hindered hope from flying away, which stuck to the 


Vide Claud. Panegyr. de cons. Hon. 
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bottom of the box. Y ou may remember how sweetly * 
Horace speaks of this theft of Prometheus. 

Jupiter punished Prometheus in this manner : He 
commanded Mercury ^ to bind him to the mountain 
Caucasus; and then he sent an eagle to him thcre^ 
which continually gnawed his liver. Yet some say, 
^ that he was not punished because he stole fire from 
heaven, but because he had made woman, which, they 
say, is the most pernicious creature in the world. 

To this Nicander adds another fable. ^ When man- 
kind had received the fire of Prometheus, some un- 
gratefully discovered this theft to Jupiter, who gave 
them the gift of perpetual youth. They put this gift 
upon ail an ass’s back, that it might be brought to the 
earth. The ass in his journey was thirsty, and came 
to a spring to drink ; but a water-serpent would not 
suffer him, unless the ass would give him the burden 
which he carried. The ass gave it him ; and hence it 
comes to pass, that, when the serpent is old, he casts 
his skin, and seems to grow young again. 


® Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens huniana ruit per vetitum nefas. 

Audax Japeti genus 
Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit : 

Post ignem a^therca dorao 
Subductum, macics ct nova febrium ^ 

Terris incubuit cohors ; 

Semotique prius tarda necessitas 

Lethi corripuit gradum. Hor. Carm. I. I. 

No pow’r the pride of mortals can controul : 

“ Prone to new crimes, by strong presumption driv’i). 
With sacrilegious hands Prometheus stole 
“ Celestial fire, and bore it down from heav’n: 

** The fatal present brought on mortal race 
“ An army of diseases ; death began 
With vigour then to mend his baiting pace, 

“ And found a most compendious way to raan,^* 

^ Hesiod. inThcogon. ^ Menander Poeta. ^ la ThcOcr* 

P 5 
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Prometheus had heen serviceable to Jupiter, for he 
discovered to Jupiter his father Saturn’s conspiracy,, 
and prevented the marriage of Jupiter and Thetis, 
■which he foresaw would be fatal ; wherefore Jupiter 
suffered Hercules to shoot the eagle, and set Prometheus 
at liberty. 

This perhaps is the meaning of the fable : Prome- 
theus (whose name is derived “ from a word denoting 
foresight and providence) was a very prudent person ; 
And because he reduced the men that were before rude 
and savage to the precepts of humanity, he was feigned* 
from thence to have made men out of the dirt : And 
because he was diligent in observing the motions of 
the stars from the mountain Caucasus, therefore they 
said that he was chained there. To which they added, 
that he stole fire from the gods, because lie invented 
the way of striking fire out of the flint ; or was the 
first that discovered the nature of lightning. And, 
lastly, because he applied his mind to his study with 
great care and solicitude, ^ therefore they imagined an 
eagle preying upon his liver continually, 

P. You said just now, that he was the father of 
Deucalion ; did you mean him who repaired the race 
of mankind, which w^as almost extinct ? 

Af. Yes, I mean the same Deucalion. When he 
reigned in Thessaly, there was so great a deluge, that 
the whole earth was overflowed by it, and all mankind 
entirely destroyed, excepting only Deucalion and Pyr- 
rha his wife. Those two ■w^ere carried in a ship upon 
the mountain Parnassus ; and when the waters were 
abated, they consulted the oracle of Thennis, to know 
^ what means mankind should again be restored. 
The oracle answered, that mankind would be restoied, 

If they cast the bones of their great mother behind 


Air® i, c. providcntia. Fausan. in EHaci 

Apol. 1, 3 , 
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^ them.” By magna mater oracle meant the earth, 
and by her bones, the stones : Wherefore casting the 
stones behind their backs, a prodigious miraqle en- 
sued i * for those stones that were thrown by Deucalion 
became men, and those that were thrown by Phyrra 
became women* The occasion of which fable was 
this : Deucalion and his wife were very pious, and by 
the example of their lives, and the sanctity of their 
manners, they softened the men and women, who be- 
fore were fierce and hard like stones, into such gentle- 
ness and mildness, that they observed the rules of civil 
society and good behaviour. 


C H A P. IX. 

Atlas* 

P* HO is he that sustains the heavens upon hiV 

VV^ shoulders? 

ikf. It is Atlas, king of Mauritania, the son of Ja- 
petus, and brother of Prometheus ; who was fore- 
warned by an oracle, that he should be almost ruined 
by one of the sons of Jupiter, and therefore resolved to 
give entertainment to no strangers at all. At last Per- 
seus (who was begotten by Jupiter) travelled by chance 
through Atlas’s dominions, and designed, in civility,. 


; Saxa 

Miesa viri manibus faclem traxere virorum : 

Et de foemineo reparata cst feetuina jactu. 
fade genus durum sumus,— • 

Et documenta damus qua simus origine nati. 

Ovid. Met. 

<< — — , And of the stones, 

Those thrown by man the form of men endue, 

“ And those were women which the woman threw 
** Hence we a hardy race inur’d to pain ; 

** Our aqtivtti fur original proclaina.” ' 

Pc 
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to visit him. But the king excluded him the court; 
which inhumanity provoked him so much, that putting 
his shield, which he carried with him, before the eyes 
of *AtIas, and showing him the head of Medusa, he 
turned him into the mountain of his own name ; which 
is so high, that it is believed * to touch the heavens. 
Virgil makes mention of him ^ in the fourth book of 
his iEneid. 

The reason why the poets feigned .that Atlas sus- 
tained the heavens on his shoulders was this : Atlas 
was a very famous astronomer, and the first person 
who understood and taught the doctrine of the sphere ; 
and on the same account the poet tells us that his 
daughters were turned into -stars. 

P. How many daughters had he, and what were 
their names ? 

Af. By his wife Pleione ^ he had seven daughters, 
whose names were Electra, Halcyone, Cceleno, Maia, 
Asterope, Taygete, and Merope, and were called by 
one common name Pleiades ; and by his wife ^Ethra, ^ 
lie had seven other daughters, and their names were 
Ambrosia, Endora, Pastheo, Coronis, Plexaris, Pytho, 
and Tyche ; and these were called by one common 
name, Hyades. 


* H^odotus In Melpomene. 

^ w 1.. Jamquc volaas apicem ct latera ardua cernlt 
Atlantia duri. coclumque vertice fulcit : 

Atlantis cinctum assidue cui nubibuS atrls 
Pinifcrum caput, et vento pulsatur et imbri : 

Nix humeros infusa tegit ; turn flumlna menta 
Praecipitant sen is, et glacie riget horrida barba.^ 

Now secs the top of Atlas as he flies, 

Whose brawny back supports the starry skies s 
Atlas, whose l\ead with piny forests crown’d, 

Is beaten by the winds, with foggy vapours bound : 
Snows hide his shoulders.; from beneath his chin 
The founts of rolling streams their yace begin*” 

^ Ovid, Fastorum 5. *1 Aral us in Astroq* 
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P. Why are these daughters called Hyades? 

M, From ^ a word which in the Greek language 
signifies to rain ; because, when they rise or set, they" 
cause great rain ; and therefore the Latins called them 
^ Suculdc (that is, swine), because the continual rain 
that they cause makes the road so muddy, that they 
seem to delight in dirt like swine. Others derive 
their names from Hyas their brother, who was devour- 
ed by a lion. His sisters were so immoderately afflicteti 
and grieved at his death, that Jupiter in compassion^ 
changed them into seven stars, which appear in th'e 
head of Taurus. And they are justly called Hyades, 
^ because showers of tears flow from their eyes to this 
day. 

P. Why were the daughters first mentioned called 
Pleiades ? 

M, Their name is derived fi‘oin a Greek word sig- 
nifying ® sailing ; for, when these stars arise, they 
portend good weather to navigators. Because they 
rise in f the spring-time, the Romans call them Vef^gi^ 
li<e : although others think that they are called Plei- 
ades ® from their number, because they never appear 
single, but altogether, except Merope, who is scarce 
ever seen, for she is ashamed that she married Sisy- 
phus, a mortal man, when all the rest of the sisters mar- 
ried gods : ** Others call this obscure star Etectra^ be- 
cause she held her hands before her eyes, and would* not 
look upon the destruction of Troy. The Hyades were 


» r« vitv, i. e, pluere. 

Navita quas Hyades Gralus ab imbre vocat. 

“ From rain the sailors call them Hyades^^ 

^ Suculjc, queraadmodum cas Grxei vocant Jrr, j\ e. sues* 
Aulus Gell. 1. 13. c. 9. Euripid. in Jove. 

Hesiodus in Thegg. ^ at® rtf a navigando ; 

commodum enim tempus navigation! ostenduut. f Ver* 
giliae dictae, a verno tempore quo exoriuntur. ^ Quasi 

hoc eft, plurcs, quod nunquam singiilac apparent, sed 
omnee simul. ^ Ovid. Fast. 4. 
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placed among the stars, because they bewailed immo- 
derately the death of their brother Hyas ; and the Plei- 
ades were translated into heaven, because they inces- 
santly lamented the hard fate of their father Atlas, who 
was converted into a mountain. But let us speak a 
little about their uncle Hesperus, 

Hesperus was the brother of Atlas, and because he 
lived some time in Italy, that country was called an- 
ciently Hesperia from him. He frequently went up to 
"the top of the mountain Atlas to view the stars : At 
last he went up, and came down from the mountain no 
more. This made the people imagine that he was car- 
ried up into heaven, whereupon they worshipped him 
as a god, and called a very bright star, from his name„ 
Hesperus y Hespery Hesperugo, Vesper y and VesperugOy 
which is called the evening star, and sets after the sun ; 
But, when it rises before the sun, it is called 
^hospborus"] or Lucifer; that is, the morning star. 
Farther, this Hesperus had three daughters, Egle, 
Prethusa, and Hesperelhusa ; who, in general, were 
called the Hesperides. And it was said that, in their 
gardens trees were planted which bore golden fruit : 
These trees w^ere^guarded by a watchful dragon, that 
Hercules killed ; and he carried away the golden ap- 
ples. Hence the phrase, * To give some of the apples 
of the Hesperides ; that is, to give a great and splendid 
gift. 


mala Hesperidum 
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CHAP. X. 

Orpheus and Amvhion^^ ^ 

Y OU see Orpheus and Amphlon are drawn in the 
same manner, and almost in the same colours,, 
because they both excelled in the same art, namely, ia. 
music ; in which they were so skilful, that by playing 
on the harp, they moved not only men, but beasts, and 
even stones. 

Orpheus, the son of Apollo by Calliope the muse, with 
the harp that he received from his father, played and 
sang so sweetly, that lie tamed wild beasts, stayed the 
course of rivers, and made whole woods follow him. 
* He descended with the same harp into hell, to reco- 
ver from Pluto and Proserpine his wife Eurydice, who 
had been killed by a serpent, when she fled from the 
violence of Aristaeus. And here he so charmed both the 
king and queen with the sweetness of his music,, 
that they permitted his wife to return to life again 
upon this condition, that he should not look upon 
her till they were both arrived upon earth : But 
so impatient and eager was the love of Orpheus, that 
he could not p- rform the condition ; wherefore she 
was taken back again into hell. Hereupon Orpheus 
resolved for the future to live a wddower 5 and with 
his example alienated the minds of many others from 
the love of women. This so provoked the Masnades 
and Bacchse, that they tore him in pieces : Though 
other authors assign another reason of his death, viz. 
that the women, by the instigation of Venus, were so 
inflamed with the love of him, that, striving to run 
into his embraces, and quarrelling with one another, 
which should have him, they tore him in pieces. His 


• Apoll. 1. j. Argo. 
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bones were afterward gathered by the muses, and repo- 
sed in a sepulchre, not without tears 5 and his harp 
was made the constellation of Lyra. 

Amphion was the son of Jupiter by Antiope. He re- 
ceived his lute and harp from Mercury ; and * with its 
sound moved the stones so regularly, that they compo- 
sed the walls of the city of Thebes. 

The fable may be thus interpreted ; Orpheus and 
Amphion were so eloquent, that they persuaded those 
who lived a wild and savage life before, to embrace the 
rules and manners of civil society. 

Arion is a proper companion for these two musicians ; 
and I wonder that his image is not in this place ^ for 
he was a lyric poet of Methymna in the island of Les- 
bos, and gained immense riches by his art When 
he was travelling from Lesbos into Italy, his compani- 
ons attempted to rob him of his wealth ; but having en- 
treated the seamen to suffer him to play on his harp 
before they cast him into the sea, he played so 
sweetly, that, when he had cast Iiiniself into the sea, a 
dolphin, drawn thither by the sweetness of his music, 
received him on hrs back, ^ and carried him to Tenedos. 
The dolphin for this kiudness was carried into heaven, 
and made a constellation. 


* Dictus et Amphion, Thebane conditor iirbis, 

Saxa movere sono testudiais ct prece blanda 

Diicere quo velltt, Horat. dc Arte Poet. 

Amphion too, as story goes, could call 
<< (Obedient stones to make the Theban wall. 

He led them as he pleas’d : The^ rocks obey’d. 

And danc’d in order to the tunes he play’d.” 

Pans, in Bocotic. ^ Herod, in Clio, 

lilff sedet, citbaramque tenet, prctiumque vchendi 
Cantat, ct acquoreas carmine mulcet aquals. Ov. Fast. 2 . 
He on his crouching back sits all at ease, 

With harp in hand, by wliich he calms the seas, 

And for his passage with a song he pays.’* 
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CHAP. XI. 
Achilles. 


A chilles was the son of Peleus by Thetis. His 
mother plunged him in tlie Stygian waters when 
he was an infant, which made his whole bod}" ever after 
invulnerable, excepting that part of bis foot by which 
he w’as held when he was washed. Others say, that 
Thetis hid him in the night under a fire, * after she had 
anointed him in the day with ambrosia ; whence at first 
lie was called Pyrisous^ because he escaped safe from the 
fire, and afterwards Achilles^ ^ because he had but one 
lip, for he licked the ambrosia from his other Up, so 
that the fire had power to burn it off. Gibers again re- 
port, that he was brought up by Chiron the Centaur; 
and fed, instead of milk, with the entrails of lions, 
and the marrow of boars and bears ; so that by that 
means he received immense greatness of soul, and 
mighty strength of body. From him those who 
greatly excelled in strength were called Achilhs^ ; and 
an argument is called Achilkum^ W'hen no objection 
can weaken or disprove it. 

Thetis, his mother, had heard from an oracle, that 
he should be killed in the expedition against Troy. On 
the other hand, Calchas the diviner had declared, that 
Troy could not be taken without him. By the cun- 
ning of Ulysses he was forced to go ; for when his mo- 
ther Thetis hid him in a boarding school (in Gynecseo) 
in the island Scyros (one of the Cyclades), in the habit 
of a virgin, among the daughters of King Lycoraedes, 
Ulysses discovered the trick ; for he went thither ia 


• ApolL 4 . Argon. ^ Ab « priv. et X'*^®** labrum ; 
quasi sine labro. ^ Apoll. 1. Euripid. in Iphig. 

^ Gcll, I, 2. c. II. 
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the disguise of a merchant, and brought with him se- 
veral goods to sell : The king’s daughters, as is the 
temper of women, began to view and handle curi- 
ously the bracelets, the glasses, the necklaces, and o- 
ther female ornaments. But Achilles, on the contrary, 
laid hold of the targets, fitted the helmets to his head, 
brandished the swords, and placi-d them to his side. 
Thus Ulysses plainly discovered Achilles from among 
the virgins, and compelled him to go to the war, afier 
that Vulcan, by Thetis’ entreaty, had given him impe- 
netrable armour. Achilles, at Troy, killed Hector the 
son of Priamus, and was killed himself by Paris, by a 
trick of Polyxena : * And all the nymphs and muses 
are said io have lamented his death, 

^his Polyx.ena was the daughter of Priamus king of 
Troy, a virgin of extraordinary beauty, Achilles by 
chance saw her upon the walls of the city, fell in love 
with her, and desired to marry her : Priamus consent- 
ed ; They met in the temple of Apollo to solemnize 
the marriage j where Paris, the brother of Hector, co- 
ming in privately, and lurking behind Apollo’s image, 
suddenly shot Achilles with an arrow, in that part of 
his foot in which only he was vulnerable. After this 
Troy was taken, the ghost of Achilles demanded satis- 
faction for the murder, and the Grecians appeased him 
by offering the blood of Polyxena. 


Lycophron. in Alextnd< 
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CHAP. XII. 

Ulysses. 

U LYSSES was so named, because when his mo- 
ther was travelling, as some say, in the island of 
Ithaca, or, as others say, in Bocotia, she tell down on 
the • road, and brought him into the world. He was 
the son of Laertes and Anticlea. His wife was Pene- 
lope, a lady highly famed toi her prudence and virtue. 
He was unwilling that the Trojan war should part him 
and his dear wife ; wherefore, to avoid the expedition, 
he pretended to be mad, joining different beasts to the 
same plough, and sowing the furrows with salt. But 
this pretence was detected by Palamedes, who threw 
his infant son into the furrow, whilst Ulysses was 
ploughing, to see whether Ulysses would suffer the 
ploughshare to wound him or no. When he came 
where his son lay, he turned the plough another way, 
for fear of hurting him. This action showed him to be 
by no means mad; and his father consequently sent him 
to the war. He was of infinite service to the Greeks, 
by removing the obstacles which prevented them from 
taking the town they then besieged. He obtained the 
arrows of Hercules from Philoctetes, and brought them 
against Troy. He brought away the aslics of Laomedon, 
which were preserved upon the gate Sccea in Troy. He 
stole the Palladium from the same city. He killed 
Rhaesus king of Thrace, and took his horses, before 
they had taken the water of. the river Xaiithus. In 
which things the destiny of Troy was wrapped up. ♦ 


* Grxee oSv(T<Tiviy ab via ; quod in ipsa via ejus mater 
itcifaciens lapsa ilium peperit. Vide Nat. Com, et Homer 
rum in Odyss. 
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For If the Trojans had preserved them, the town couIJ 
never have been conquered. 

Afterward he contended with Aja'*c (the son of Te- 
lamon and Hesione, who was the stoutest of all the 
Grecians except Achilles) before judges, for the arms 
of Achilles. The judges were persuaded by the elo- 
quence of Ulysses, gave sentence in his favotir,^and as- 
signed the arms to him. ' This disappointment made 
Ajax mad, whereupon he killed himself and his bloodi 
was turned into the violet. 

When Ulysses departed from Troy to return homCy. 
he sailed backward and forward twenty years ; for 
contrary winds and ill weather hindered him from 
coming home. In which time, 1. He put out the 
eye of Polyphemus with a fire-brand ; and sailing from 
thence to ^olia, he obtained from JEolus all the winds* 
which were contrary to him, and put them intoleathera 
bags. Hb companions believing that the bags were 
fiihd with money, and not with wind,, intended to rob 
him; wherefore, when they came almost to Ithaca,, 
they uptied the bags, and the wdnds gushed out, and 
blew him back to ^olia again. 2. When Circe had 
turned his companions into beasts, he first fortified 
himself against Jier charms with the antidote that 
Mercury had given liim, and then ran it: to her cave 
with his sword drawn, and forced her to restore his 
companions their former shapes again. After which' 
Circe and he were reconciled, and he had by her Tele- 
ginus. 3. lie went down into hell, to know his fu- 
ture fortune from tlie prophet Teresias. 4. When 
he sailed to the islands of the Sirens, he stopped the 
ears of his companions, and bound himself with strong 
« rope to the ship’s mast, whereby he avoided the dan- 
gerous snares into which, by their charming voice, 
they led men. 5. And lastly, afier the sliip was brdken 
and wrecked by the waves, he escaped by swimming, 
and came naked and alone to the port of Phaeacia, 
wherfe Nausic?, the daughter of king Alcinous, found 
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him hid among the young trees, and entertained him 
civilly; and when his companions were found, and 
the ship refitted, he was sent asleep into Ithaca, where 
Palhs awaked him, and advised him to put on the ha- 
bit of a beggar. Then he went to his neat-herds, 
where he found his son Ttlemachus ; and from thence 
he went home in a disguise ; where, after he had re- 
ceived several affronts from the woers of Penelope, by 
the assistance of the neat-herds, and his son, to whom 
he discovered himself, he set upon them, and killed 
tliem ail, and then received his Penelope. 

Penelope, the daughter of Icarus, was a rare and 
perfect example of chastity ; for though k was gene- 
rally thought that hei* husband Ulysses was dead, since 
he had been absent from her near twenty years, nei- 
ther the desires of her parents, nor the solicitations of 
of her lovers, could prevail on her to marry another 
man, and to violate the promises of constancy, which 
she gave to her husband when he departed. For, 
when many noblemen courted her, and even threatened 
her with ruin, unless she declared which of them 
should marry iicr, she desired that the choice might 
be deferred till she had finished that needlework about 
which sJie was then employed : But undoing by night 
what she had worked by day, she delayed them till U- 
lysses returned and killed them all. Hence came the 
proveib, * to weave Penelope’s web ; that is, to la- 
bour in vain, when one hand destroys what the other 
has wrought. 


Penelopes ulam te:<erc$ i. c, inanem operam sumere. 
Adag. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Orion. 

W H \T was the birth of Orion ? 

M, Modesty will hardly let me tell you. 
However I will conceal nothing from you. They say 
that he was born from the urine o* Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Mercury : For, when they travelled together, they 
were benighted, and forced to lodge in a poor man’s 
cottage, whose name was Hircus. He entertained 
them handsomely as the meanness of his condition 
would suffer. Their entertainment pleased them so well 
that'they promised to grant whatever he asked. He said, 
that he promised his wnfe when she died never to mar- 
ry again, and yet that he extremely desired to have 
a son. This pious desire pleased the gods, and they 
consented to his request, and moistened the hide of an 
ox (on which they were entertained) With their urine, 
commanding him to bury it ten months : Aft<-r which 
he dug it up, and found in it a new-born child, whi«h 
from this occasion he called Urion^ or Orion. 

Orion, when young, was a constant companion of 
Diana ; But because his love to the goddess exceeded 
the bounds of iriodesty, or because, as some say, he 
extolled the strength of his body very indecently, and 
boasted that he Could out run and subdue the. wildest 
and fiercest beasts, his arrogance greatly displeased the 
Earth ; wherefore she sent a scorpion which lulled 
him. He was afterwards carried to the heavens, and 
there made a constellation ; which is thought to predict 
% foul weather when it does not appear, and fair when it 
is visible; whence the poets call him* tempestuous or 
etormy Orion. 


• Nimboans Orion. Vrrg. .£n. Nam op'vw significat turb$ 
unde etiam ipie nomeu sumpsiaic a nounuUii judicaturj 
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CHAP. XIV. 

O51RIS, Apis, and Sexapis. 

O SIRIS, Apis, and Serapis, are three different 
names of one and the same god, therefore they 
are not to be separated in our disciiurse. 

Osiris was the son of Jupiter by Niobe, ihe daugh- 
ter of Phoroneus. He was king of the Argives many 
years ; but he was stirred up by the desire of glory 
to leave his kingdom to his brother Egialus ; where- 
fore he sailed inm Egypt, to seek a new name, and new 
kingdoms there. The Eg) ptians were not so much 
overcome by his arms, as obliged to him by his cour- 
tesies and great kindness tow aid them. After w'hich 
he married lo, the daughter of Inachus, whom Jupi|cr 
formerly turned into a cow% as we ‘•aid above : Bbt, 
when by her distraction she was driven infoEg\^'t, tier 
former shape was again restored, and she married Osi- 
ris, and instructed the Egyptians in letters. Whereiore 
bath she and her husband attained to divine honours, 
ani ^ere thought immortal fay that people. But Oinis 
showed that be rnortal ; fori he w as k lied by his 
brother Typhon. lo (afterwards called ZrrV) sought him 
a great while ^ and when she had found him at last in a 
chevf, she laid him in a n onumci t in an island near to 
Memphis, which island is encompas.'^ed by that sad arid 
final lake, the Sty x. And becatise when she sought him 
she had used dogs, who by their exceller t virtue of 
smelling might discover where he was hid, thence the 
ancient custom came, • that dogs went first ip aa 
anniversary processioti ip tipmixr of Isis, ^nd Ihe 
people carefully and relij^ioiisly worshipped a god with 


Ex Gyr. bynugm.p 
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a dog’s head, called Anulii ; which god the poets com- 
monly call ^ BarksVy a god half a dog, or dog half a 
^ man. He is also called Hermanuhis ; because hi^ 
sagacity is so great, that some think him to be the 
same with Mercury, But let us return to Osiris and 
Isis. 

After the body of Osiris was interred, there ap- 
peared to the Egyptians a stately beautiful ox ; the 
Egyptian thought it was Osiris, wherefore they wor- 
shipped it, and called it Aj>tSy which in the Egyptian 
language signifies an ox. But because lus body, after 
his death, was found shut up in a ^ chest, he was af- 
terward from thence called Sorapis ; and by the change 
of a letter, Serapis : as we shall see more clearly and 
particularly by and bye, when I have observed what 
Plutarch says, that Osiris was thought to be the sun. 
His name comes from Of, which in the Egyptian lan- 
guage signifies much, and irii an eye ; and his image 
was a sceptre, in the top of which was placed an eye. 
So that Osiris signifies the same as irowucj^aKi^ttc [Po/y- 
•phthalmos\, many-eyed, wliich agrees very well to the 
sun, who seems to have so many eyes as he hath rays, 
by which he sees, and makes all things visible. 

Some say that Isis is Pallas, others Terra, Others 
Ceres, and many the moon ; for she is painted some- 
times * horned, as the moon appears in the increase, 
and wears black garments, because the moon shines in 
the night. In her right hand she held a cymbal, and 
in her left a bucket. Her head was crowned with the 


» Eatratoretn, sewcanem deum. Virg. jEn, 8. ^ Semr- 

hotnincm centra. Ovidi Metam. 9. Lucan, seduli. ^ Plut. 
in Osiride* Serv. in 8. ^ sigiiificat arcam, in 

qua xnventum est ilHus comoa inclusum. ® Kifotofop^t i. c. 
cornigera afitngebatur, ad Lunas crescentis stmilitudinem, ft 
pitxintoroxifc, nigrU vestibus induta, quod luna luccat in tent- 
bris. Vide Servium. JEn. 8. 

3 
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feathers of a vulture ; for, among the Egyptians, that 
bird is sacred to Juno ; and therefore they adorned tlie 
tops of their porches with the feathers of a vulture. 
The priests of Isis, called after her own name Isiaciy 
* abstained from the flesh of swine and sheep ; they 
used no ^ salt to their meat, lest they should violate 
their chastity. ^ They shaved their heads, ^ they 
wore paper shoes, and a * linen vest, because Isis first 
taught the use of flax ; from whence she is called 
f Linigeray and also ^ Inachisy from Inachus, her father. 
By the name of Isis is usually understood wisdom. 
And accordingly, upon the pavement of the temple, 
there was this inscription : ^ I am every thing that 
hath been, aftd is, and shall be, nor hath any mor- 
tal opened my veil.’ 

By the means of this Isis, ^ Iphis, a young virgin 
of Crete, the daughter of Lygdus and Telethusa, was 
changed into a man. For, when Lygdus went a jour- 
ney, he commanded his wife, who was then big with 
child, if she brought a daughter, that she should not 
educate her, but leave her exposed in the fields to 
perish by want. Telethusa brought forth, indeed, a 
daughter, but was very unwilling to lose her child ; 
therefore she dressed it in a boy’s habit, and called it 
Iphis, which is a common name to boys and girls. 
The father returned from his journey, and believed 
both his wife and his daughter, who personated a - 
son : And, as soon as she was marriageable, her fa- 
ther, who still thought that she was a man, married 


* iElian lib. de anim, Herodot. 1 . 2. ^ Plut. Symp, 5. 

c. 10. ^ Ccel. Rhodigin. 5. c. 12. ^ Herodot. 1 . i. 

* Claud. 4. Hon. Cons. f Ovid, de Ponto El, i. ® Pro* 
pert, 1. I , et 2, ^ yfyovocy non o*, XXI taojutviVy xat 

TO titavov wjnj- rc.'v ^vnrwv Ego sum quicquid 

fuit, cst, erit ; ncc meiim quisquam mortaliuin peplum rc- 
texit. Plut. ill L ' Ovid. Mctam. 1 , 9. 
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iier to the beautifnl lanthe. They went to the temple 
to celebrate the marriage. The mother was mightily 
concerned ; and, as they were going, she begged the 
favourable assistance of Isis, who Ijeard lier prayers, 
and changed the virgin Iphis into a most beautiful 
young man. Now let us come to Serapis and Apis 
again. 

Though Serapis, of whose name we gave the ety- 
mology before, was the god of the Egyptians, yet he 
was worshipped at Greece, * and especially at Athens, 
^ and also at Rome. Among different nations he had 
different names ; for he was called sometimes Jupiter 
Ammon, sometimes Pluto, Bacchus, ALsculapIus, and 
sometimes Osiris. Ilis name was reckoned abomina- 
ble by the Grecians; ^ for all names of seven letters, 
UrTxygay/x^Ta [^Heptagrammato^ are by them esteemed 
infamou-j. Some say, that Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
procured the effigies of him at Pontus from the king 
of Sinops, and dedicated a magnificent temple to him 
at Alexandria. Eusebius calls him ^ prince of evil 
demens. A flask was placed ^ upon his head ; and 
near him a creature with three heads ; a dog’s 
cn the right side, a wolf’s on the left side, and a 
Jlon’s head in the middle. A snake with his fold 
encompassed them, whose head hung down unto the 
god’s right hand, with which he bridled the terrible 
monster. There was besides, in almost all the tem- 
ples where Serapis and Eis were worshipped, an image 
which pressed its lips with its finger. Varro says, ^he 
meaning of this was, that no one should dare to say 
that these gods had been men formerly ; and the laws 
inflicted death upon him who said that Serapis w^as 
once a mortal man. 


» Pausan. in Attic. ^ Publ. Victor. 

« Tacitus, h ao. Plut. dc Osiride. 

** Pnrph}riiis. ‘ Proep, Evangelica. lib. 4* 
t Macrob. in SaturnaL 
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Apis, of whom we spake something above, • 
king of the Argivi ; and being transported from theacc 
into Egypt, became Serapis* or the greatest of all 
the gods of Egypt. After the death of Scrapls, the 
ox, that we mentioned a little before, succeeded in hig 
place. ^ Pliny describes tlie form and quality of this 
ox thus : An ox, says he, in Egypt, is worshipped as 
a god. They call him Apis. He is thus marked ; 
there is a white shining spot upon his right side, horns 
like the moon in its increase, and a node under its 
tongue, which they call Cantharis. His body, ^ says 
Herodotus, was all black : In his forehead he had a 
white, square, shining figure ; the effigies of an eagle 
in his back ; and, besides that Cantharis in his mouth, 
he had hair of two sorts in his tail. But Pliny goes 
on : If he lives beyond an appointed period of time, 
they drown him in the priest^s fountain ; then the 
priests shave their heads, mourn and lament, and 
seek another to substitute in his room. When they 
have found one, he is brought by the priests to Mem- 
phis* He liath two chapels, which they c^tll cham- 
** bers, which are the oracles of the people ; in one of 
which he foretels good, in the other ill. He gives 
** answ^er in private, and takes meat from them that 
consult him. He refused meat from the hand of 
Germanicus Caesar, who died not long after. He 
acts for the most part in secret ; But when he pleases 
to appear publicly, the officers go before and clear 
** the way ; and a flock of boys attend him, singing ver- 
ses to his honour. He seems to understand things^ 
** and to expect worship. Once a year a cow is shown 
unto him, who hath her marks (though different 
from his), and this cow is always both found a id 
killed the same day.” So far Pliny. IVwhich Eliait 
adds, That the cow that conceived Apis, conceives 


* August, de Civitate Dei, lib. iS. ^ Plin. ia Hist# 
Nat. 1 . 8* C. 40. ^ Herodot. I, 3. 
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" him not by a bull, but by lightning.’^ ‘ Cambyses, 
king of Assyria, gave no credit to these trifles ; and 
struck Apis in the thigh with his sword, to show, by 
the wound’s bleeding, that he was no god: But his sacri- 
lege did not pass (as they pretend) unpunished. 

* Epiphan. ap, Syr. 





APPENDIX 


OF THE 

VIRTUES and: VICES 

WHICH HAVE BEEN DEIFIED* 


Of the Goddesses that make the Gods. 

T hose goddesses (whose images are small, and 
all painted in one picture) are the Virtues ; by 
whose favour not onlj the dii adscriptitit\ but all the 
other gods besides, were advanced to heaven, and ha« 
noured with the utmost veneration. You see some 
Vices among them (for they had altars dedicated to 
them too), which, like shades, increase the lustre of 
the Virtues ; whose brightness is doubled by the re-* 
flection of the colours. To both of them there are ad* 
joining some gods, either favouring or opposing them* 
I shall say something briefly of them, according to my 
design. 


0.3 
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CHAP. I. 

SECT. I, The Vj&tu£s and Good Deities. 


T he ancients not only worshipped the several 
species of virtue«^, but also Virtue herself, as a 
goddess. Tlierefore, first of her, and then of the o* 
ihcrs. 


SECT. I. Virtue Honour. 

V IRTUE derives her name from wr, because vir- 
tue is the most manly ornament. * She was 
fsteemed a goddess, and worsl ipped in the habit of 
an elderlj matron sitting upon a square stone. ' M. 
Marcellus dedicated a temple to her, and placed an- 
other near it, that was dedicated to Honour. The tem- 
ple of Virtue was the passage to the temple of Ho- 
nour; by which was signified, that by viitue alone true 
honour is attained. The prests sacrificed to Honour 
with bare heads, and we usually uncover our heads 
when we see honourable and worthy men ; and since 
iKoienr itself is valuable and cstimtible, it is no wopder 
if such respect is shown in celebrating its sactifices. 


* Cicenmii Qoeft* Tusc. 2. > August. 4. d« Civitate 

c. JO. * Ur. 1. 2 . 
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SECT. III. Faith. 

F IDES had a temple at Rome, near the Capitol, 
which * Numa Pompilius (as it is said) tirst col- 
secrated to her. ^ Her sacrifices were performed with- 
out slaughter or bloodshed. Tlie heads and hands of 
the priests were covered with a W'hite cloth when they 
sacrificed, because faith ought to be close and secret.. 
Virgil calls her ^ Catia Fides^ either from the candour 
of the mind, from whence fidelity proceeds, or becausa 
faith is chiefly observed by aged persons. The symbcl 
of this goddess was a while dog, which is a faithful 
creature. ^ Another symbol of her was two hands 
joined, or two young ladies shaking hands. For, 
® hy giving the right hand, they engaged their faith 
for their future friendship.” 

SECT. IV. Hope. 

H ope had a temple at Rome, in the herb-mark- 
et, which was unfortunately burnt down with 
lightning, f Giraldus says, that he hath seen her ef- 
figy in a golden coin of the Emperor Adrian. She was 
described in the form of a woman standing, her left 
’ hand lightly held up the skirts of her garments, she 
leaned on her elbow% and in her right hand held a 
plate, on whicli was placed a ciheriwn (a sort of 
cup), shaped like a flower, with this inscription, 
SPkS P. R. ** The hope of the people of Rome.” 


* Cicero de OfBcils. ^ Dion. Halicarn, I. 

^ Servius in JEncid. i. and 8 . ^ Statius, Tlie- 

baid. I. « Dextra data fidem futurae amiciti» 

sanciebant. Lir. 1 , 21. f ^yntagm. 1 , 1. 

0^4 
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We have already related m what manner Hope was 
left and preserved in the bottom of Pandora’s box, 


SECT. V, Justice, 

J USTICE was described like a virgin with a pier- 
cing stedfasl eye, a severe brow, her aspect aw- 
lul, noble, and venerable. Among the Egyptians, A- 
texander says, that she has np head ; and that her left 
hand was stretched forth and open. The Greeks called 
her Astreea, as w’e said before. 


SECT. VI. Piety. 

P IETY had a chapel dedicated to her at Rome by 
Atilius the duumvir, in the place where that 
woman lived who fed her mother in prison with the 
milk of her breasts. The story is this : ® ** The mo- 
‘‘ ther was punished with imprisonment ; her daiigh- 
ter, wlio was an ordinary woman, then gave suck ; 
she came to the prison frequently, and the goajer 
alw^ays searched her, to see that she carried no food 
to her mother. At last she was found giving suck 
to her mother with her breasts. This extraordinary 
piety of the daughter gained the mother’s freedom ; 
and they both were afterwards maintained at the 
public charge while they lived ; and the place was 
consecrated to the goddess Piety.” There is a like 
example in the ^ Grecian history, of a woman who 
by her breasts nourished Cymon, her aged father, who 
was imprisoned, and supported him with her owm 
milk. 


• Plin. Hist. Nat. 1 . 7.0. 36, 

lib. 3. 


^ Valerius Maximut, 
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SECT. VII. Mercy. 

T he Athenians erected an altar to Misericordia^ 
Mercj ; * where was first established an asylum, 
a place of common refuge to the miserable and unfortu- 
nate. It was not lawful to force any one from thence# 
When Hercules died, his kindred feared some mis- 
chief from those whom he had afflicted ; wherefore 
they erected an asylum, or temple of mercy, at Athens# 


SECT. VIII. Clemency. 

N othing memorable occurs concernmg the 
goddess Clemency, unless that there was a tem- 
ple erected to dementia Casaris^ the clemency of Cae- 
sar, as we read in ^ Plutarch. 


SECT. IX. Chastity. 

T WO temples at Rome were dedicated to Chasti- 
ty ; the one to Pudicitia Patricia, which stood 
in the Ox-market ; and the other to Pudicitia Plebeia, 
built by Virginia, the daughter of Aulus : For when 
she, who was born of a patrician family, ^ had mar- 
ried a plebeian, the noble ladles were mightily incen- 
sed, and banished her from their sacrifices, and would 
not suffer her to enter into the temple of Pudicitia, into 
which senatorian' families were only permitted en- 
trance. A cj^uarrel arose hereupon among the women^ 


® Pausan. in Attic. ^ Serv. in iEt:. S 

In Vita Caesaris. ^ Liv. 1. lo. 


0.5 
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and a great breach was made between them. Here- 
upoa Virginia strove by some extraordinary action to 
blot out the disgrace which she had received ; and 
therefore she built a chapel in the long street where 
she lived, and adorned it with an altar^ to which she 
invifed the plebeian matrons ; and complaining to them 
that the ladies of quality had used her so barbarously, 
I dedicate,’’ says she, this altar to Pudicitia Ple- 
** beia 5 and I desire of you that you will as much a- 
dore chastity, as the men do honour ; that this altar 
may be followed by purer and more chaste votaries,, 
" than the altar of Pudicitia Patricia, if it be possible.”' 
Both these altars were reverenced almost with the same 
rites ; and no matron but of approved chastity, and 
who had been but once married, had leave to sacrifice 
here. It is besides said in history, that the women 
who were contented with one marriage, were usuallj^ 
rewarded with * a crown of chastity. 


SECT. X. TnuTir. 

T ruth, the mother of virtue, ^ Is painted in gar*^ 
ments as. white as snow ; her looks are serene,, 
pleasant, courteous, chearful, and yet modest ; she is 
the pledge of all honesty, the bulwaik of honour,, and 
the light and joy of human society. ^ She is com- 
monly accounted the daughter of Time and Saturn 
because truth is discovered in the course of time ; But 
Democritus feigns, that she lies hid in the bottom of a 
well. 


* Corona pudlcltiV. Va!. Max. 1 . 2. de Institut. ^ Ehi- 
lost, in Heroic, et A^up. Plut. ia Q^eft. 
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SECT. XL Mlns. 

G ood sense or understanding {Mens) wasmude a 
goddess by the Romans, * that they might ob- 
tain a sound mind. ^ An altar was built to her in the 
Capitol by M. iEmilius. ^ The Praetor Atilius vowed 
to build a chapel to her ; which he performed, whem 
he was upon that account created Duumvir, 

SECT. XII. Concord. 

W E shall find, by the concurrent testimony of" 
authors, that the goddess Concordia had many 
altars at several times dedicated to her ; especially, she 
was worshipped by the ancient Romans. Her image 
held a bowl in her right hand, and a horn of plentjv 
or a sceptre, from which fruit seemed to sprout forth^ 
ill her left. ® The symbol of her was two right hands, 
joined together, and a pomegranate. 


SECT. Xlir. Pitace.. 

P AX was honoured heretofore at Athens wdth arr 
altar, f as Plutarch tells us. At Rome she had 
most magnificent temple in the Forum, begun by Clo- 
dius and finished by Vespasian ; * which was after- 
w^ard consumed in afire under the Emperor Commodus.. 


• Aug. 1 . 2. c. 21. ^ Cicero de Nat. Deorum, 2^ 

^ Liv. 22. et 73, Liv. lib. 9. Plut. in C. Gracch," 

Sutt. in Tib. ^ Lil. Gyrald. Syntagm. i. f 
in Cimon. • Plut, in Herodot. 1 . 2k 
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She was described in the form of a matron, holding- 
forth ears of corn in her hands, and .crowned with olives 
and laurel, or sometimes roses. Her particular sym- 
bol was a caduceusj a white staff, borne by ambassadors 
ivhcn they go to treat of peace# 

SECT. XIV. Health. 

T he goddess Salus was so much honoured by the 
Romans, that anciently several holy days w-cre 
appointed in which they worshipped her. ® There was 
a gate at Rome called Porta Saint arts y because it w'as 
near to the temple of Salus. Her image was the figure 
of a wmman sitting on a throne, and holding a bowl in 
her right hand. Near her altar stood a snake twining 
round it, and lifting up his head tow-ard it. The aitgu- 
rium Salutis w'as lieretofore celebrated in the same 
2)lace ; which was intermitted for some time, and re- 
newed again by Augustus. ^ It was a kind of divina- 
tion, by which they begged leave of the gods that the 
people might pray for peace ; as though it was unlaw- 
ful to pray for it before they had leave. A day in e- 
very year was set apart for that purpose, upon which 
none of the Roman armies might either march or ea- 


SECT. XV.' Fidelity. 

F idelity, ^ says St Augu-stin, had her temple 
and altar, and sacrifices were performed to her. 
They represented her like a venerable matron silting 
upon a throne, holding a ^ white rod in her right hand, 
and a great horn of plenty in her left. 


Macrob. Saturn, i. c. ic ^ Dion. 1 . 27. Aug. 

Polltian. Miscel. c. 12. Aug. dc Civ. Dei. 1. 4. 

.i8. Caiuccus. 

3 
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SECT. XVI. Liberty. 

A S the Romans were, above all things, careful of 
their liberty, especially after the expulsion of 
the kings, when they set themselves at liberty, * so 
they built a temple to Liberty, among the number of 
their other goddesses. And Cicero tells us, that Cld-^ 
dius consecrated his house to her. 


SECT. XVIL Money. 

T he Romans invoked Pccunia as a goddess, that 
they might be rich, and worshipped the god 
culanus, and his son Argentiniis, that they might have 
plenty of brass and silver. They esteemed iEscuIa- 
nus the father of Argentinus, because brass money 
was used before silver. And I wonder,’^ ^ says St 
Augustin, ‘‘ that Aurinus was not made a god after 
Argentinus, because silver money was followed by 
‘‘ gold.” To this goddess, Money, O how many apply 
their devotions to this day ! wdiat vows do they make, 
and at what altars^o they importune, that they may 
fill their coffers If you have those gods,” ^ says 
Menander, if you have silver and gold at home, ask 
whatever you please, you have it ; the very gods 
themselves will be at your service.” " ; 


* LIl. Gyrald. ^ Miror autem quod Argentinus 

non genuit Aurinum, quia et aurca pecunia subsecuta est. 
Aug. de Civit. Dei, 1 . 4. c. 21. Hos dcos 

Aurum et Argentum si domi habeas, quicquid voles, roga, 
tibi omnia adcrunt, ipsis habebis vel ministrantes deos. Me* 
Hander ap, Stob. or. de Uude auri. 
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SECT. XVII L Miara. 

L YCURGtlS erected an image among the ’ Lacc- 
deetnonians to the god Risus, The Thessalonlars 
of H/pata every year sacrificed to him with great jol- 
lity. 


SECT. XIX. Good Gen^ius. 

T he god ** Bonus Genius had a temple in the way 
that leads to the mountain Mceiialu?, as says^ 
Pausanias. Aiid at the end of the supper^ they offer- 
ed a cup to him filled with wine and water; which 
was called the grace cup. Some say the cup had moic 
water than wine ; others say the contrary. 


CHAP. IL 

SECT. I. The Vices and Evil Deities- 

I Call those evil deities which oppose our happiness 
and many times do us mischief. And first, of 
the vices to which temples have been con ‘:e era ted... 

SECT. II. Envy. 

Envy is a goddess, appears by the confes- 
sioii of Pallas, who owned that she was assisted 
by her to infect a young lady, called Aglauras, with 


^ Plut. in Lycurgo. 

• poculum koni Genii. 
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her poison. Ovid describes the * house where she- 
dwells in a very elegant verse ; and afterwards gives a 
most beautiful description o-f ^ Envy herself. 


* Protincs Invidise nigra squalentia tabo 
Tecta petit : domus est in imis vallibus antri- 
Abbita, sole carens, nec ulli pervia vento ; 

Tristis, et ignavi plenissima frigoris, et quae 

Igne vacet semper, caligine semper abundet. Met. 1. z*. 

^ Then straight to Envy’^i cell ihe bends her way, 

^ Which all v\ith putrid gore infected lay ; 

^ Deep in a gloomy cave's obscure recesp, 

^ No beams could e'er that horrid mansion bless ; 

No breeze e'er fann'd it ; but about it roll’d 
“ Eternal woes, and. ever lazy cold : 

No spark shone there, but everlasting gloom 
Impenetrably dark, obscur'd the room." 

^ Pallor in ore sedet, macies in corporc toto, 

Nusquam recta acies, livent rubigine dentes, 

Pectora felle virent,. lingua est siiffusa veneno^, 

Risus abest, nisi quern visi movere dolores. 

Nec fruitur somno vigilantibus excita curis, 

Sed videt ingratos, intabescitquc videndo 
Successus hominum : carpitque et carpitur una, 

Suppliciumque suum est. — 

A deadly paleness in her cheeks was seen, 

<< Her meagre skeleton scarce cas’d with skin 

^ Her looks awry ; and everlasting scoul 

‘‘ Sits on her brows ; her teeth deformed and foul. 

Her breast had gall more than her breast could hold : 
Beneath her tongue black clots of poison roll'd : 

No smiles e'er smooth’d her furrow’d brows, but those 
« Which rise from common mischiefs, plagues, and woe8« 
Her eyea mere strangers to the sweets of sleep, 
Devouring spite for ever w'aking keep. 

She sees blest men vrith vast successes crown’d,, 

« Their joys distract her, and their glories wound : 

“ She kills abroad, herself’s consum’d at home, 

« And her owm crimes are her perpetual martyrdom/^ 
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SECT. III. Contumely and Impudence. 


T he vices Contumely and Impudence, were both 
adored as deities by the ^ Athenians : And'par- 
ticularly it is said, they were represented by a par- 
tridge ; which is esteemed a very impudent bird. 


SECT. IV. Calumny. 


T he same people erected an altar to Calumny. 

Apelles painted her thus : There sits a man 
with great and open ears inviting calumny, with hi& 
hand held out, to come to him : And two women, 
Ignorance and Suspicion, stand near him. Calumny 
breaks out in a fury ; her countenance is comely and 
beautiful ; her eyes sparkle like fire, and her face is 
inflamed with anger ; she holds a lighted torch in her 
left hand, and with her right twists a young man’s 
neck, who holds up his hands in prayer to the gods. 
Before her goes Envy, pale and nasty : On her side are 
Fraud and Conspiracy : Behind her follows Repen- 
tance, clad in mourning, with her clothes torn ; who 
turns her head backward, as if she looked for Truth, 
who comes slowly after. 


^ Pausanias in Attic. Cic. de leg. 2. Theophrastus 
de leg. 

^ Idem apud Diogen. ^ Lucian, lib. dc non temcrc 
credendis ciiumniis. 
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SECT. V. Fkaud. 


F raud * was described with a human face, and 
with a serpent’s body : In the end of her tail 
was a scorpion’s sting : She swnms through the river 
Cocytiis, and nothing appears above w^ater, but her 
head. 


SECT. VI. Discord. 


P Etronlus Arbiter, where he treats of the civil war 
between Pompey and Caesar, has given a ^ beauti- 
iul description of the goddess Discordia. 


* Bocat, In Gen. Deor. 

^ Intremuere tubse, ac scisso Discordia crine 
Extulit ad superos Styglum caput. Hujus in ore 
Concrctiis sanguis contusaque Jumina flcbant ; 

Stabant rerata scabra rubigirte dentes ; 

Tabo lingua fluens, obsessa draconibus ora ; 

Atque inter toto laceratam pcctore vestem, 
Sanguineam tremula quatiebat lampada dextra. 

“ The trumpets sound, and with a dismal yell 
Wild Discord rises from the vale of hell : 

“ From her swell’d eyes there ran a briny fl,ood, 
“And clotted gore upon her visage stood : 

Around her head serpentine elf-locks hung, 

And sreams of blood flowed from her sable tongue ; 
“ Her tatter’d clothes her yellow skin betray, 

“ (An emblem of the breast on which they lay), 

“ And#bran dish’d flames her trembling hand obey.” 
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SECT. VII. FuRr. 

F ury h described sometimes chained, someiimes 
raging and revelling, with her chains broke 5 but 
• Virgil chooses to describe her bound in chains, al- 
though ^ Petronius describes her at liberty, unbound. 

SECT. VIII. Fame. 

® T^ausanias and ^ Plutarch say, that there were 
JL temples dedicated to Fame. • She is finely and 
delicately described fay Virgil, in the fourth book of 
his ^aeids. 


• — Furor implus in 

Saeva sedens super arm?, et centum Tinctis ahenis 
Post tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore cruento. ^n. 

« Within sits impious war 

‘‘ On cursed arms bound with a thousand chains. 

And horrid with a bloody mouth complains.’^ 

b , Furor, abruptts, ceu liber, habenis 

Sanguincutn late tollrt caput ; oraque milk 
Vulneribus confossa cruenta cassidc velat. 

Haerct detritus laevx Mavoitius umbo 
Innumerabilibus telis gravis, atque flagranti 
Stipite dextra minax tern's incendia portat. 

“ Disorder'd rage, from brazen fetters freed. 

Ascends to earth with an impetuous speed : 

Her wounded face a bloody helmet hide?, 

^ And her kft arm a battered target guides. 

Red brands of fire, supported in her right, 

** The impions world with flames and ruin fright^’’ 

* Pausanias in Atticis. Plut. in Camillo, 

® Fama, malum quo non allud vclocius ullum, 
Mobilitatc viget, viresque acquirlt cundo. 

Parva metu primo ; mox sese altollit in auras, 
Ingrediturque solo, ct caput inter nubila condit- 
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Illam Terra parens, ira irntata dcorum, 

Extrcmam, ut perhihcnt, Caeo Enccladoqiie sororcm 
Progenuit, pcdibus celerem ct pernicibiSs alis ; 
Mofjstrumhorrcndumjingenc.cui qiiot suntcarporeplumaei 
Tot vjgiks ocuU subter, mnabile diclu ! 

Tot lingwa?, totidem ora sonant, tot subrjgit atiresr. 

Nocte ^oldt coeli medio, terrseque per umbram, 

Stridens, nec dulci dcclinat lumina somno. 

Luce sedet custos aut summi culmine tect!, 

Turribus aut altis, et magnas territat urbes, 

T: m ficu pravique tenax, quam nuncia veri. ^n. 4# 
Fame, the great ill, from small beginnings grows, 

Swift from the first, and every moment brings 
New vigour to her flight, new pinions to her wisga* 

“ Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic size. 

Her feet on earth, her forehead in the skies. 

EnragM against the gods, revengeful Earth, 

ProducM her last of the Titanian birth. 

Swift is her walk, more swift her winged haste i 
A monstrous phantom, horrible and vast : 

** As many plumes as raise her lofty flight, 

So many piercing eyes enlarge her sight : 

** Millions of opening months to Fame belong, 

“ And ev’iy mouth is furnished with a tongue, 

And round with listening ears the flying Plague is hung. 

** She fills the peaceful universe with cries ; 

No slumbers ever close her wakeful eyes : 

By day from lofty tow'crs her head she shows, 

And spreads thro’ trembling courts disastrous news. 

** With court* in Formers, haunts, and royal spits, 

** Things done relates, not done she feigns, and minglea 
truth with lies. 

Talk is her business, and her chief delight 
To tell of prodigies, and cause affright. 
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SECT. IX. Fortune. 

W HY was Fortune made a goddess, says • St Au- 
gustin, since she comes to the good and the 
bad without any judgment ! She is so blind, that with- 
out distinction she runs to any body j and many times 
she passes by those that admire her, and sticks to those 
that despise her: So that ** Juvenal had reason to 
speak in the manner he does to her. Yet the temples 
that have been consecrated to her, and the names which 
she lias had, are innumerable ; the chief of them I will 
point out to you. 

She was styled Aurea^ or Regia Fortuna ; and ^ an 
image of her so stykd was usually kept in the empe- 
ror’s chamber, and when one died, it was removed to 
the palace of his successor. 

She was worshipped in the capitol under the ^ title 
Kiihona ; and in the Esquilia under the title of Mala. 

Servius Tullius had in his court a chapel dedicated 
to ® Fortuna Barbata : She was called Brevisy or Far- 
in the same place. 

She is called also Caca^ Blind. Neither is she OTV 
ly, says -^ Cicero, blind herself, hut she many tim6$ 
makes those blind that enjoy her. 

In some inscriptions she is called ^ Consetvatrlx* 
The praetor Fiilvius Flaccus, in, Spain, when #e 
last battle was fought with the Celtiberi^ a 


• Aug. dc Ciyi|i. h i. c. i8. . v; 

^ Nuffurn Burnt n abest si sit prude ntia : sed te 
Nos facimus, Fortima, deai% c»loque locarhus. Sat. 5 rO. 
Fortune la never woray|i^d by the wise, ^ 

But she, by fools set up, usurps the skies. 

^ Spart. in Severo Gyr, Syntagm. ly Plin. ct Crc. 

^ Plut. in Quest. ^ De Amicitia. ® Ap. Gyr. Synt. 15. 
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chapel to *Formna Equesfris, because he in the battle 
commanded the bridles to be taken off the horses, that 
they might run upon the enemy with the greater force, 
and vialence, whereby he got the victory. 

Fors Fcrtuna, or ^ Fortis Fort una^ was another of her 
names: and she was worshipped by those who lived 
without any art or care at all. 

She had a chapel near the temple of Venus, where 
she was called ^ Mascula^ and ^ Virilis Masculina. 

She was called ^ Muliebrisy because the mother and 
the wife of Coriolanus saved the city of Rome. And 
when her image was consecrated in their presence, f it 
spoke these words twice, ** Ladies, you have dedica- 

ted me as you should do.’* * Yet it was not lawful 

for all matrons to touch this image, but for those only 
who had not been married twice. 

Mammosa^ either from her shape, or because she 
supplies us with plenty. 

Servius Tullius dedicated a temple to Fortuna Olse^ 
quens^ because she obeys the wishes of men. The 
same prince worshipped her and built her chapels, 
where she was called by these following titles ; 

Primigema^ ** because both the city and the empire 
received their origin from her. t 

Privata^ or ^ Propria : She had a chapel in the court, 
which that prince used so familiarly, that she was 
fhought to go down through a little window into his 
house. 

Her’ temple at Praeneste, ^ from whence she was 
called Prernestinay was more famous and notable than 
all the rest, because very true oracles were uttered there. 


* Vide I.ivium. 1 . 41. 42. ** Console eundem Livium, 

h 27. ^ Plutarch de Fort. Roman. ^ Ovid. Fastor 1 . 4. 

' Dion. 1 8. f Rite me,» Mationae, dedicastig. Augustin, 
h 4. c. 19, Val. Max. 1 , 2. c, 8. * Serv. in 4. JEncid, 

8. Plutarch, ^ Ibid. ^ Liv, 1 . j2. Sucton. in Domit. 
c. 15. 
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Dcmhi^il consecrated a tjemple to * Fortuna Redux. 
In ancient inscriptions shi is named ^ Stata. 

To ^ Virgo Fortuna the little coats of the young 
girls were presented. 

Lastly, she was called ^ Viscatd or tlsrosa, because 
we are caught by her as birds are caught by birdlime : 
in which sense Seneca says^ ® ** kindnesses are bird* 
lime.” 


SECT. X. F£v£1i. 

F EBRIS (Fever) had her altars and temples irl 
the palace, f She wras worshipped that she should 
not hurt : And for the same reason they worshipped 
all the other gods and goddesses of this kind. 

Fear and Paleness were supposed to be gods % and 
Worshipped by Tullus Hostilius, ^ when in the battle 
between the Romans and the Vejentes it was told him^i 
that the Albans had revolted, and the Romans grew a- 
fraid and pale ; for, in this doubtful conjuncture, he 
Vowed a temple to Palor and Pavor. 

The people of Gadara * made Poverty and Art god- 
desses, because the first whets the wit for the discovery 
of the other. 

Necessity and Violence had their chapels upon the 
Acro-Corinthus, but it was a crime to enter into it. 

M. Marcellinus dedicated a chapel to Tempestij^ 
without the gate of Capena, after he had escaped -a se- 
vere tempest in a voyage to the island of Sicily. 


* Mart. 1 . 8. ^ Apud Gyrald. 

^ Amobius 2 ^ adversus Oentes. 

^ Plutarch, de Quaest. ® Bcncficia sunt viscoea. St 
Stepa de Beneficits. 

t Ckr. 3. de Nat. ct de Leg. 2. 

♦ Augustin. 1 . 4. c. 18. ** Liv. 1 . l« 

t Atian* apudGyr. Syniagm. 1.4. 
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SECT. XI. Silence. 

B oth tlie P.omans and Egyptians worshipped the . 

gods and goddesses of Silence. The Latins partU 
calarly worshipped * Angeronia and Tacita, whose i- 
mage (they say) stood upon the altar of the goddess 
Volupia, with its mouth tied up and sealed, ^ because 
they, who endure their cares with silence and patience, 
do by that means procure to themselves the greatest 
pleasure. 

The Egyptians worshipped Hnrpocrates, as the god 
of silence, ^ after the death of Osiris. lie was the son 
of Lis. They offered the first fruits of the lentils and 
pulse to him. They consecrated the tree Persa to him, 
because the leaves of it were shaped like a tongue, 
and the fruit like a heart. He was painted naked 
and the figure of the boy, crowied with an Egyptian 
mitre, which ended at the points as it were in two 
buds : He held in liis left hand a horn of plenty, 
whilst a finger in his right hand was upon his lip, 
thereby commanding silence. 

And therefore I say no more ; neither can I better 
be silent, than, when a god commands me to be so : 
How vain have.! been, and troublesome to you Palaeo- 
philu ^ } I acknowledge my fault, and shall say no more 
*for shame. 

P. But I must not be silent ; for, dearest sir, your 
extraordinary civility to me, as well as your great me- 
rit, commands me at a»ll times to speak and write of you 
with honour, and to express my gratitude as much as 
I can that way, if I am not so able to do it another. 


* Macrobiiis Sat. Plut. in Niima. Plin 1 . 3 ^ Quod qui 

8UO8 angores (unde Angeronia dicta cst) aequo anitno ferunt, 
perveniunt ad maxiaiam voluptatem. ' Epiph. 3. contra 
Hcrcaec. 
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INDEX, 

Referring to the principal Matters contained in 
this Book. 


A BEONA, or Adeona, a guardian goddess to grown 
persons, 290 

Absyrtus, torn In pieces by his sister Medea, 305 
Achclous, turns himself Into a serpent, then into a bull ; 

in which shape he is conquered by Hercules, 302 
Acheron, one of the Infernal rivers, 248 
Achilles, his birth and education, 329. Invulnerable, 
save only in the foot, ibid. Hid by his mother to pre- 
vent his going to Troy, and discovered by Ulysses, ibid. 
Kills Hector, and is himself killed by Paris, 330 
Acidalia, one of the titles of Venus, 112 
Aconitum, wolf’s bane, grew first out of the vomit of 
Cerberus, 300 

Actxon, turned into a deer by Diana, and torn In pieces 
by his own dogs, 210 

Adonis, Venus’s gallant, killed by a boar, and by Venus 
turned into the flower Anemone, 1 26 
Adrastaea, the same with Nemesis, one of the goddesses of 
justice, r95 

Adscriptitii Dii, gods of the lower rank and dignity, 7 
JEacus, one of the infernal judges, 262 
.^castor, an oath only used by women, as Heroic was used 
only by men, 3 1 1 
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^clepol, an oath used both by men and women, 3 it 
JEgeon, one of the giants, 265 

.^geus, drowns himself in the sea, which from him was af*. 

terward called the iEgcan sea, 306 
JEgis, Jupiter's shield, described, 13 
iEgina, debauched by Jupiter in the shape of fire, 1 5 
Aello, one of the Harpies, 271 

^olus, the god of the winds, 164 * 

iEscuhpius, his birth, education, and wonderful skill in 
physic, restores the dead to life, 317. Jupiter, on Plu- 
to’s complaint, strikes him dead with thunder, 318. He 
is worshipped as a god, ibid. His children, 319 
^Rculanus, one of the gods of wealth, 349 
JEson, the father of Jason, when very old and decrepid^ 
restored to youth by Medea, 305 
JE’^a, the father of Medea and king of Colchis, 304 
JE'hra, the wife of Atlas, 324 
^tnaeus, one of the titles of Vulcan, 157 
Agamemnon, chosen general against Troy ; at his return 
murdered by his wife Clytemnestra, 312 
Aganippe, and Aganippides, common names of the muses^ 
191. Nymphs of Phoebus, 224 
Agenoria, a guardian goddess to adult persons, 293 
Agela^tds, and Agesilaus, names ot Pluto, 252 
Aglaia, one of tlic Graces, 1 "5 
Agrseus, one of the names of Aristaeus, 207 
Ajax, kills himself, and his blood is turned into violets, 333 
Aius Locutius, a tutelar god to adult persons, 292 
Albion, a giant killed by Heicules, 301 
Alcides, one of the names of Hercules, 296 
Alcithoc, turned into a bat, 70 

Alcmena, deceived by Jupiter, who transformed himself 
to the shape of her husband Amph) trion, 15 
Alecto, one of the Furies, 259 
Alectryon, turned into a cock, 82 
Alma, and Altrix, titles of Jupiter, 182 
Almus, and Alumnus, titles ot Jupiter, 23 
Alaeus, one of the giants that warred against heaven, 265 
Alphciisi attempts Diana, but is disappointed, 210 
Amahhsca’s horn, described, 13, 302 
Amazons, military women, described, 308. Subdued by 
Hercules and Theseus, ibid. 
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Ambarralia, sacrifices offered to Ceres, i8d 
Ambrosia, festivals in honour of Bacchus, 68. One of the 
daughters of Atlas, 3 24 
Arnica, one of the names of Venus, r 10 
Ammon, or Hammon, one of the names of Jupiter, 18 
Amphion, builds the walls of Thebes by the music of bis 
harp, 32?. This fable explained, ibid. 

Amphitrite, Neptune^s wife, 232 
Anadyomene, one of the names of Venus, 112 
Adromeda, delivered by Perseus from a sea monitcr, 315 
Ancilia, holy shields kept in the temple of Mars, 86 ^ 

Angerona, a tutelar goddess to adult persons, 291 
Angeronia, one of the goddesses of silence, 359 
Antaeus, a giant overcome by Hercules, 301 
Anteros, one of the names of Cupid, 124 
Anteverta, Postverta, Prorsa, Prosa, or Porrima, a tutelar 
goddess to women in labour, 287 
Anthia, and Argiva, titles of Juno, 91 
Antiopc, debauched by Jupiter in the shape of a satyr, 15 
Anubis, an Egyptian god with a dog’s head, 336 
Aonidcs, the Muses so called, 191 

Apaturia, a title of Venus, in. Festivals solemnly kept In 
houour of Bacchus, called also Ambrosia and Ascolia, 68 
Aphroditis, one of the names of Venus, 1 12 
Apis, a god worshipped by the Egyptians under the shape 
of an ox, 336. A description of him, 339 
Apollo, his image described, 29. His parentage, 30. Place 
of birth, and admirable endowments, 31. His memora- 
ble actions, 32, His several names 36. What was 
meant by the fable of Apollo, 41 
Arachne, turned into a spider by Minerva, 103 
Arcs, Mars, so called by the Greeks, 79 
Areopagus, Mars’ hill, so called, because Mars was tlicrc 
tried for incest and murder, 80. Capital crimes always 
tried there, ibid. 

Areopagitsc, judges of the greatest integrity, ibid. 

Arethusa, one of Diana’s nymphs, courted by Alpheus, 225. 
*1$ turned into a fountain whose water mixes with the 
stream of the river Alpheus in Sicily, ibid. 

Argiva, one of the names of Juno, 91 
Argonautae, Jason’s companions that went with him to 
Ktch the golden fleece, 304 
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Argcndnus, otic of the gods of wealth, 349 
Argus, sent by Juno to keep lo, and is killed by Mercury, 
89. Is turned by Juno into a peacock, 90 
Ariadne, in love with Theseus, and afterward married to 
Bacchus, by whom her crown was made a constellation, 
3^7 

Arion, an admirable musician, cast into the sea, and car- 
ried safe to land on the back of a dolphin, 328 
Aristaeus, one of the rural gods, aoy 
Armata, a title of Venus, 110 
Art, worshipped as a goddess, 358 
Ascalaphus, turned into an owl, 256 
Ascolia, games in honour of Bacchus, 68 
Astarte, a title of Venus, 1 1 1 • 

Asteria, ravished and carried away by Jupiter in the shape 
of an eagle, 16 

Asterope, one of the daughters of Atlas, 324 
Astrasa, the princess of justice, 193, 344 
Atalanta, and Hippomenes, two unfortunate lovers, their 
history, 119. Are both turned into lions, lao 
Athena, one of the names of Minerva, 99 
Athamas, murders his own son Lcarchus, 238 
Atlas, sustains the heavens on his shoulders, 323. His pa« 
rentage, ibid. Is turned into a stone by Perseus, 3241 
His children, ibid. The meaning of this fable, ibid. 
Atreus, kills and feeds upon his own child, 269 
Atropos, one of the Fates, 258 

Atys, Attes, or Attincs, a favourite of Cybcic, emasculates 
himself, 176 

Atys, the son of Croesus, born dumb, and restored to his 
speech by a fright, ibid, 

Avernus, a lake on the borders of hell, 146 
Averruncus, a tutelar god to adult persons, 291 
Augcas, his stable contains three thousand oxen, and if 
cleansed in one day by Hercules, 299 
Avistupur, one of the titles of Priapus, 206 
Aurea, or Regia Fortuna, a title of Fortune, 356 
Aurora, her description, 133. Her descent, 134. Car* 
rie^ Cephalus and Tithonus into heaven, ibid. 

Autolycus, a notorious thief, 215 
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Baa!, one of the names of Jupiter, 19 
Bahvlon, the walls of it, one of the seven wonders of the 
world, 46 

Bacchus, his image described, 57. His birth, 59. His 
several names, 61. His exploits, 64. The several sacri- 
fices offered to him, 66. The historical meaning of the 
fable of Bac-chus, 70. The moral sense of it, 73 
Bacchanalia, festivals in honour of Bacchus, 69 
Bacchae> priestesses of Bacchus, 67. Nymphs of Bacchus, 
224 

Balins, one of the horses of Achilles, his descent, 271 . 

Barbata, cue of the titles of Venus, i ii. One of the titles 
of Fortune, 3 96 

Bassaridcfj, nynriphs of Bacchus, 224 
.Baitns, turned, bv Mercury into a stone called Index, y6 
Beel Bcelphegur, Beelzebub, Beelzemen,name8of Jupiter, 19 
Belides, fifty daughters i>f Danaus, who all except one kill- 
ed their husbands on the wedding night, 268. The 
punishment they suffer for it in hell, ibid. 

Bellerophon, his parentage, 315. His admirable chastity 
exposes him to many dangers, 316. Catches Pegasus, 
au<i on his bai k destroys the Chimaeia, for which king 
J 'hates gives him hl^ daughter ip marriage, ibid. This 
success makes him vain and insolent, fur which Jupiter 
strikes him with madness. Ibid. 

Belleroplion’s letters, those which any man carries to his 
own prejudice, 316 

Belierus, king of Corinth, killed by Bellerophon, 315 . 
Bcliica, a pillar btfore the temple of Bellona, over which 
the herald throws a spear when he proclaims war, 78 
Bellona, the goddess of war, 77. Her offices, ibid. 

Bclus, king of Assyria, the first to whom an idol was set 
up and worshipped, 3. One of the names of Jupiter, 19 
Bentficium. w'orshipped by the Ethiopians, 29Z 
Eereevnthia. one of the titles of Cybele, 171 
Berj:^ion. a giant slain by Hercules, 301 , 

Bihlis, tails In love wdth her brother Caunus, 50. 

away f »r giief, dies, and is turned into a fountain, 
Biceps, and Bifrons, two names of Janus, 149 
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Biformis and Bimater, names of Bacchus^ <*)l 
Boar of Erimanthos, tamed by Herculea, zgg 
Bolina, a nymph, drowns herseif, but is alter wards made 
immortal, 54 

Bona, oac of the titles of Fortune, ^^6 
Bona Dea, one of the titles of Cybelc, 173 
Bonus Daemon, or Gein’uS, a title of P^ iapus, 206 
Bonus Genius, worshipped as a god, 350 
Briareus, one of the giants that warred against heaven^ 
265 

Brevis, or Parva, one of the titles of Fortune, 356 
Brimo, and Bubastis, names of Hecate Or Diana, 214 
Brisxus, and Bromius, names of Bacchus, 6f 
Britomartis, made a goddess by Diana, 215 
Brontaios, one of the titles of Jupiter, 25 
Btuma, one of the names of Bacchus, 68 
Brumalra, festivals in honour of Bacchus, ibid. 

Bubona, a deity presiding over oxen, 228 
Eugenes, one of the names of Bacchus, 62 i 

Bull, of a great size, tamed by Hercules, 299 
Bulla, a golden ornament worn about the necks of the Ro- 
man youth, 280 

Bunaea, one of the names of Juno, 91 
Busiris, a tyrant that offered human sacrifices to his father 
Neptune, sacrificed by Hercules, 301 


Cabiri, or Caberi, priests of Cybele, 177 
Cabalinus Fons, the Muses spring, 31 5 
Cacus, the son of Vulcan, 159. Proves a most notorious 
robber, and is killed' by Hercules, 302 
Cadmus, banished, and builds the city of Thebes, i 5 . 
Invents the greatest part of the Greek alphabet ; sows 
the teeth of a dragon in the ground, from whence 
armed men spring up ; nwirrics Hermione ; both he and* 
she arc turned into seipcnts, 18. The meaning of thia* 
fable, Ibid. 

Caduceus, Mercury’s wand, described, 54 
Caeca, one of the titles of Fortune, 356 
Caeculus, a. robber, Vulcan’s son, 160 
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I woman that turned herself into a man, 236 
Calendaris, Caprotina, Citheronia, Curis, Curitis, and CIu- 
xia, names and titles of Juno, 91, 92 
Calisto, debauched by Jupiter under the shape of Diana, 15* 
Turned into a bear, and made a constellation, 16 
Calliope, one of the Muses, 188 
Calumny, worshipjjed as a goddess, 352 
Calva, one of the names of Venus, nr 
Cambyscs, wounds Apis with his sword, 340 
Camillus, Casmillus, or Cadmillus, one of the names of 
Mercury, 5 2 

Camilli, and Camillae, all boys and girls under age so call- 
ed, ibid. 

Camaena, a tutelar goddess to infants, 288 
Canephoria, sacrifices offered to Bacchus, 68 
Canes, a name of the Furies, 259 

Canopus, an Egyptian god, fights with Ignis, a god of th« 
Chaldeans, and vanquishes him, 239 
Cantharus, the name of Silenus’s jug, 203 
Capitolinus, a title of Jupiter, 19 
Cardua, a household goddess, 277 

Carmenta, the same with Themis, 193, Another, a famoua 
prophetess of Rome, and mother of Evander, ibid, 

Carna, or Carnea, a tutelar goddess to infants, 289 
Cassiope, or Cassiopeia, made a constellation, 315 
Castalides, the Muses so called, 191 

Castor and Pollux, twins, their birth, 309. Their actions, 
310. Share immortality bet wet n them, ibid. Arc 
made the constellation Gemini, 317 
Cacius, a tutelar god to adult persons, 292 
Cclaeuo, one of the daughters of Atlas, 324 
Ccleno, one of the Harpies, 271 
Celestial Gods, those of the highest dignity, 6 
Celestial nymphs, their offices, 223 

Centaurs, half men and half horses, 270. Overcome by 
Theseus, 307 

Centipeda, one of the titles of Jupiter, 23 
Cephalus, carried by Aurora into heaven, 134. Marries 
Procris, and kills her unaw^ares, ibid. 

Cerauniiis, one of the titles of Jupiter, 20 
Cerberus, a dog with three heads, 249. Conquered and 
brought up from hell by Hercules, 300 
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Ceres, her image deectibed, 178. The useful arts she, 
taught men, 180. Sacrifices to her honour, 184 
Chalcea, festivals in honour of Vulcan, 157 
Ch arities, the three Graces, 1 25 

Charybdis, a ravenous woman turned into a gulph,: 143^ 
The meaning of this fable, ibid. 

Charon, the ferryman of hell, a description of hiniy 247^ 
His office, 248 

Chastity, worshipped as a goddess, 34J 
Chimaera, a strange monster, described,. Killed by, 

Bellerophon, 273 and 316. Meaning of the fable of the 
Chimaera, ibid. 

Chione, her descent, 215. Contemns i)iana's beauty, and 
is therefore shot through the tongue, 216 
Chloris, married to Zephyrus, 219 

Chiron, a Centaur, is excellently skilled in physic, 318. 
Teaches this ai t to i^lscnlapius ; is appointed tutor to 
Achilles, and instructs Hercules in astronomy, ibid. 
Wounded by one of Hercules^s arrows, and made the 
constellation Sagittarms, ibid. 

Circe, a very famous sorceress, banished for poisoning her 
husband, 49.- Falls in love with G 4 aucus, and turns her 
rival Scylla into a sea-monster, ibid. Turns the compa-. 
nions of Ulysses into beasts, and restores them again to 
their former shapes, ibid. The meaning of this fable, ib« 
Citherldcs, or Citheriadea, the Muses so called, 191 
Claviger, one of the titles of Janus, 150 
Clemency, worshipped as a goddess, 345 
Clio, one of the Muses, 189 
CLtho, one of the Fates, 258 
Clowns of Lyc ia, turned into frogs by Latona, X32 
Cluciana, one of the names of Venus, 1 1 1 
Clusius, one 0/ the names of Janus, 152 
Clytemnestra, kills her husband Agamemnon, and Is killed 
by her son Orestes, 3 1 2 
Clytie, turned into a sun-flower, 35 
Clytoris, deflowered by Jupiter in the shape of an ant, 13 
Cocytus, one of the infernal rivers, 249 
Collina, the goddess of the hills, 228 
Colossus of Rhodes, one of the seven wonders of the world, 
described, 45 

Compitalitii, Compitalitia, or Compitalia, games in honotir 
sf the Lares or household gods, 280 
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Complices DU, boosehold gods, 278 

Concord, worshipped as a goddess, 247 

Cousentes Dii, superior gods, 6. Household gods, 378 

Conservator, one of the titles of Jupiter, 34 

Conservatrix, one of the titles of Fortune, 356 

Consualia, games solemnized to the honour of Neptune, 

233 

Coasus, one of the names of Neptune, 233* Also a tute- 
lar goddess to adult persons, 291 
Contumely, worshipped as a goddess, 352 
Coronis, one of the daughters of Atlas, 324 
Cortina, the same with the Tripos in the temple df Apollo 
at Delphos, 39 

Corybantes, priests of Cybele, 177 
Cronia, festivals in honour of Saturn, 143 
Cunia, a tutelar goddess to infants, 288 
Cupid, his descent, 123. Two different Cupids mentioned 
by the poets, ibid. His mighty power, 124 
Curetc.6, priests of Cybele, 177 
Custos, one of the titles of Jupiter, 19 
Cybele, a description of her image, 170, Her names, 171# 
Her sacrifices, 176. Her priests, 177 
Cyclops, the servants of Vulcan, 158. Destroyed by A- 
pollo, 32 

Cyllenius, or Cyllius, one of the names of Mercury, 56 
Cynthiiis, one of the titles of Apollo, 36 
Cyparissus, a very beautiful youth, turned into a cypress- 
tree, 32, 201 

Cypris, Cypria, Cyprogenia, Cytheris, and Cytherea, namea 
of Venus, 1 1 1 

Cyrus’s palace, one of the seven wonders of the world, 46 


Daedafius, a famous artificer, an account of his inventions* 
50. Is shut up In a labyrinth, but flies out of it with 
artificial wings, ibid. 

Dsemon Bonus, one of the names of Bacqbus, 6 z 

Dsnae, corrupted by Jupiter in the form of a golden show- 
er, 14, 314. Afterward married to Pilumnus, ibid. 

Danaides, fifty daughters of Danaus, punished in hell for 
killing their husbands on the wedding-night, 268 
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DapKne, turned into a laurel, 34 
Dea Syria, one of the titles of Venus, II I 
Dentil, a goddess, her description, 261 
Decima, one of the Fates, 258 

Deianira, the wife of Hercules, occasions his death, 303 
Delius, DelpUicus, Delphinius, Didymus, names of Apollo, 
37 

Delos, at first a woman, then a floating island, afterward a 
fixed one, called also Ortygia, 130 
Deucalion, king of Thessaly, restores the race of mankinrl 
destroyed by a- deluge, 322. The meaning of this 
fable, 323 

Deverra, a tutelar goddess to breeding women, 286 
Diana, her image described, 209. The same with the 
moon, 210. Her names and otfices, 211. Her temple 
at Ephesus, one of the seven wonders of the world, 45. 
One of the nuptial goddesses, 284. A tutelar goddess 
to women in labour,. 287 

Diana Taurica, a goddess to whom men and women were 
offered in sacrifice, 312 
DIctynna, one of the names of Diana, 215^ 

Diespiter, one of the names of Jupiter, 22 
Dii Mh jorum Gentium, the superior deities, 7 
Dii Miiiorum Gentium, the subordinate Deities, 7, 277 
Dii Indigttes and' Adscriptidi, gods that once were men,, 
7» 204 

Dindyniene and Dindyme, names of Cybed^, 172 
Diomedes, a tyrant of Thrace, subdued by Hercules, and 
given for food to his horses, 299 
Dionysius, Dionysus, and Dithyrambus, names of Bacchus,., 
62 

Dionysia, festivals in honour of Bacchus, 69 
Dirac, a name of the Furies, 259 
Djs, one of the names of PIuio, 251 
Discord, worshipped as a goddess, 35^3. 

Dodona’s grove, described, 20 
Dodonaeus, a name of Jppiter, 19 » 

Dolius, a name of Mercury, 57 

Domiducus and Domitius, nuptial gods, 284 

Domina or Despoina, one of the titles of Proserpine, 254} 

Doris, a sea nymph* 224 

Dreams, by ways they are conveyed to men, zGz- 
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Drulde, priests among the Gauls, 224 
Dryades, nymphs of the woods, 223 

E 

Echo, debauched by Pan, 199. Pines away for love of 
Narcissus, and her bones turned into stones, 226 
Educa, or Edusa, a tutelar goddess to infants, 289 
Egeria, one of the titles of Juno, 92. A tutelar goddess 
to women in labour, 287 
Electra, one of the daughters of Atlas, 324 
Elicius, a name of Jupiter, 20 

Eleus, Eleleus, Eleutherius, names of Bacchus, 63, 64 
Eloidcs, nymphs of Bacchus, 224 

Eleusinia, one of the names of Ceres, 184. Majors, sacri- 
fices to Ceres ; Minora, to Proserpina, ibid. 

Elysian fields, desciibed, 275 

Empusae, Gorgons, a description of them, 272 

Endymion, a gallant to Euna, 213 

Envy, worshipped as a goddess, 350 

Enyalius, one of the titles of Mars, 81 

Ephialtes, one of the giants that warred against heaven, 265 

Epilinaea, sacrifices offered to Bacchus, 67 

Epistrophia, a name of Venus, 1 14 

Equestris, one of the titles of Fortune, 157 

Erato, one of the Muses, 

Ergatis, one of the names of Minerva, 102 
Erichthonius, Erichtheus, or Erichthonicus, the son of 
Vulcan, and the inventor of chariots, 157 
Erifrichthon, punished with perpetual hunger, so that he de- 
vours his own flesh, 184 
Erinnys, a common name to the Furies, 259 
Eros, one of the names of Cupid, 124 
Erycina, a name of Venus, 111 

Etcocles and Polynices, brothers that hated and killed each 
other, 274. They were put on the same funeral pile im 
be burnt, and the flame divides, 275 
Evihus, Evan, and Euchius, names of Bacchus, 62, 63 
Eumenides, a name of the Furies, 259 
Euphrosyne, one of the Graces, 1 25 
Europa, carried away by Jupiter in the shape of a bull| tfs 
Euryalc, one of the Gorgons, 271 
Euterpe or Euterpiai one of the Muses, 1 89 
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Faban*3E calendx, the first day of June, 

Fabulinus, a tutelar goddets to infants, ibid. 

Faith, worshipped as a goddess, 343 
Fame, worshipped as a goddess, 354 
Fascehs, a title of Diana Taurica, 313 
Fascinum, one of the names of Priapus, 20S 
Fate#, a description of the three, 257* Their separate 
names and offices, 238 
Fauns, the same as satyrs, rural gods, 204 
Faunus, or Fatuellus, the husband of Fauna or FatucUa* 
both were skilled in prophecy, 205 
Fauna and Fatua, names of Cybele, 173 
Fear, worshipped as a goddess, 358 
Fever, worshipped as a goddess, ibid. 

Februus, one of the names of Pluto, 252 
Februa, sacrifices of purgation, 92, 252. ' One of the nup^ 
tial goddesses, 286 

Februalis, Februata, Februa, Februla, and Fluonla, aamet 
and titles of Juno, 93 
Fercules, one of the household gods, 277 
Feretrius, a name of Jupiter, -20 
Feronia, a goddess of thei^oods, 220 
Ferula, the walking staff of Silenus, 203 
Fesson ia, a tutelar goddess to adult persons^ 290 
Fidelity, worshipped as a goddc&s, 348 
Flamen Pomonalis, a priest that only serves Pomona, 221 
Flora, the goddess of flowers, described, 219. One of thcr 
goddesses of corn, 229 

Florales, or Floralia, feasts m honour of Flora, 219 
Florida, one of the titles of Juno, 91 
Fluviales, nymphs of the rivers, 224 
Fornax, one of the goddesses of corn, 230 
'Fortune, worshipped as a goddess, 356 
Fors Fortuna, or Fortis Fortuna, a name of Fortune, 357 
Fraud, worshipped as a goddess, 353 
Fulgens, and Fulminator, names of Jupiter, 20, 25 
Funeral deities, 293 

Furies, a description of the three, 2fp. Their names afi# 
offices, ibid. What is meant by this fable, 260 
Fury, v/orshipped as a goddess, 

R. & 
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Galanthli, turned Jnta a weasel, 301 

Galaxia, the milky way in the heavens j why so called, 52^ 
296 

Galh, the pnests of Cybele, their mad behaviour, lyi. The 
reason of their name, 175. Their offices, 177 
Ganymede^ carried from mount Ida to lieaven by Jupiter ia 
the shape of an eagle, 1 6 

Gates, in the palace of Somnus, through which false and 
true visions come to mankind, 362 
Gemini, one of the constellations in heaven, the same with 
Castor and Pollux, 311 
Genitor, one of the names of Jupiter, 21 
Genii, the guardian angels of men, 28 r. Sometimes the 
same with the Lares, and with the Demons, ibid. Their 
images, 282. Sacrifices offered to them, ibid. Their 
offices, 283 

Genial day, the birth day ; Genial bed, the marriage bed j 
Genial life, a life of sensuality and pleasure, 281 
Geryon, a monster with three bodies, 270. Overcome by 
Hercules, 300. 

Giants, their descent, 263. E*ndeavour to depose Jupiter, 
but are destroyed by him, 264 # 

Glaucopis, one of the titles of Minerva, 103 
Glaucus, a fisherman, made a sea-god, 238 
Gnossis, one of the names of Ariadne, 307 
Golden age described, 140 
Golden fleece, a description of it, 304 
Gorgons, the names and descriptions of them, 271 
Graces, three sisters, their descent, } 25. A description of 
them, ibid. 

Grace-cup, filled with wine and water, and drank off to the 
Bonus Genius, 350 J 

Gradivus, one of the titles of Mars, 80 
Gragus and Grapsios, names of Jupiter^ 2X 
Greek letters, by whom invented, 17 

H 

Hades, one of the names of Pluto, 251 

Haercs Martia, a tutelar goddess to adult persons, 29 1 

Halcyone, one of the daughters of Atlas^ 324 

4 
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Hamadryades, nymphs of the woods, 22 ^ 

Harpocrates, the god of silence, 359 ^ ’ 

Harpies, their names, and a description of them, 271 
Health, worshipped as a goddess, 348 
Hebe, the goddess of youth, her birth, 88. For an ua^ 
lucky fall she is turned out of her office, ibid. 

Hecate, why Diana is so called by this name, 21 r, 213 
Helena, the most beautiful virgin in the world, runs awa^ 
with Paris,. 122. After his death marries his brother 
Deiphobus, ibid. She betrays him to Menelaus, ibid. 
Helicon,, the Muses mount, 315 
Heliconides, or Heliconiades, the Muses so called, 190 
Hell described, 245 

Helle, drowned in that sea which from her is since called 
the Hellespont, 304 

Hellespontiacus, one of the titles of Priapus, 206 
Heraia, sacrifices offered to Juno, 91 
Hercules, his birth, 295. His names, 296. His labours, 
297. His death, 303 

Hereule, Hercle, Hercules, an oath taken only by men, 
whereas women used the oath ^castor, 3 1 1 
Hermae, statues of Mercury set up for the direction of pas- 
sengers and travellers, 56 

Hermaphroditus, and Salmacis, made into one person, call- 
ed an Hermaphrodite, 55 
Hermathenas, images used among the Romans, 57 
Hermes, one of the names of Mcrcin^, 56 
Hermione, a tutelar deity, 8f • The daughter of Menelaus, 
promised to Orestes, but married to Pyrrhus, 312 
Hesione, the daughter of king Laomedon, delivered from a 
sea-monster by Hercules, 302 
Hesper, Hespci ifgo, the evening star, 326 
Hesperus, the brother of Atlas, turned into a star, ibid. 
Hesperides, the three daughters of Hesperus, in whose gaiv 
den golden apples grew, guarded by a dragon, which 
Hercules kills, and takes away the fruit, 300, 326 
Hind, with brazen feet and golden horns, hunted and 
caught by Hercules, 299 

Hippius and Hippodrotmis, names of Neptune, 233 
Hippocampi, sea-horses that drew Neptune’s chariot, dt-* 
scribed, ibid. 

Hippocre&e, the Mum fountain, 315 
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Hippocrcnidcs, the Muses so called, 171 
Hippolytus, the son of Theseus, his exemplary chastity, 
308. Is killed by a fall from his chariot, and restored 
to life by ^sculapius, 309 

Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, married to Theseus, 308 
Hippomenes and Atalanta, two lovers, their misfortunes, 
1 19. Are both turned into lions, 12a 
Hippona, a goddess presiding over horses and stables, 22S 
Hipponus, the first name of Bclleropbon, 3 1 5 
Hippotades, one of the names of iEolus, 1 64 
Hipsiphile, queen of Lemnos, has twins by Jason, 304 
Hircus, the reputed father of Orion, 334 
Homogynus, a name of Jupiter, 21 
Honorius, a tutelar god to adult persons, 292 
Honour, worshipped as a god, 342 

Hope, found at the bottom of Pandora’s box, 158, 320, 
344. Worshipped as a goddess, 343 
Hoplosmia, one of the titles of Juno, 93 
Hoplosmius, a title of Jupiter, ibid. 

Hora, or Horta, a tutelar goddess to adult persons, 29# 
Horae, their descent and offices, 44 
Hortensis, one of the titles of Venus, 1 12 
Horus, one of the names^of the sun, 44 
Hostilina, one of the goddesses of corn, 230 
Hours, their descent, and how they are employed, 44 
Hyacinthus, killed by Apollo with a quoit, 33 
Hyades, seven of Ath.’j daughters, 324. Why they were 
called by this name, 325 
Hyas, the son of Atlas, devoured by a lion, 325 
Hydra, a monstrous serpent killed by Hercules, 29S 
Hygisca, or Sanitas, the daughter of iEsculapius, 3191 
Hylas, a great favourite of Hercules, 302 
Hymcnxus, the god of marriage, 123 


lacKus, one of the names of Bacchus, 63 
Jani, a place at Rome where usurers met, 149 
Janitor, one of the titles of Janus, 150 
lanthe, the wife of Iphis, 338 

Janus, his image described, 148. His names and ae» 
tions; ibid. In all eacriEceS; prayers are first offered 
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to him, 151. His temple open in time of war, but 
shut in 'time of peace, 152. The meaning of the fa-* 
blc of Janus, I5<f. A tutelar god to new-born in* 
fants, 2S8 

Jaso, the daughter of ^sculapius, 319 
Jason, his birth, 303. Makes an expedition to fetch the 
j|i!^lden fleece, 304. Debauches the queen of Lemnos, 
and gains the fleece by the assistance of Medea, whom 
he therefore marries, ibid. But afterward hates and 
forsakes her, and marries Creusa, 305 
Icarus, flies with artificial \\ings, but the sun melts themj, 
so that he falls into the sea, and is drowned, 50 
Idsea Mater, one of the names of Cybele, 174 
Idaei Dactyli, priests of Cybele, 178 
Idalia, one of the names of Venus, 112 ' 

Idolatry, whence it had its rise, 2. In what place it wa^ 
first exercised, 3 

Idolater, who was the first, ibid. 

Imperator, a name of Jupiter, 3f 
Impudence, worshipped as a goddess, 35s 
Inachis, a name of lo or Isis, 337 
Incubus, and Inuus, names of Pan, 197 
Indigetes Dii, gods of an inferior rank and dignity, 7 
Ino, a sea-goddess, 238. A nuptial goddess, 285 
Intercidona, a tutelar goddess to breeding women, 286 
Interduca, one of the titles of Juno, 92 
lo, Jupiter’s intrigue with her, 88. She is turned into A 
cow, 81. After her death, worshipped by the Egyp-* 
tians, and called Isis, 90, 336 
lolaus, an old man restored to his youth again, 299 
lole, Hercules falls in love with her, 303 
Iphiclus, the son of Amphytrio and Alcmena, 295 
Iphigenxa, is carried to be sacrificed to Diana Taurica, but 
is spared and made her priestess, 313 
Iphis, a beautiful virgin, turned into a man, and marries 1« 
anthe, 338 

Iris, the servant of Juno, her parentage and offices, 87. Ne-* 
ver sent but to promote strife and dissension, 88 
Iringes, the daughter of Pan, 199 
Isis, a goddess worshipped by the Egyptians, 9c, 336 
Judges of hell, their names knd characters^ 26^ ' 

Jugaj one of the titles of Juno, 93 
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Jiigatmus^ ont of the nuptial gods, 284 
Juno, violated by Jupiter in the shape of a crow, 14, Her 
image described ; her birth and parentage, 86. Her 
children, and disposition, 88. Her several names, 

The signification of the fable of Juno, 95 
Jano Infcrna, a name of Proserpine, 254 
Juno Lucina, a tutelar goddess to women in labour, 287^ 
Juno Perfecta, or Adulta, a nuptial goddess, 284 
Junones, the guardian angels of women, 96 
Junonius, one of the titles of Janus, 150 
Jupiter, many of them, and of different parentage, 12. The 
" most' famous the son of Saturn; where born, and by 
whom educated, ibid. A description of his image, 10. 
His wars with the giants, 13. His shameful debauch- 
eries, 14. ' His several names, 18. His statue at Olym- 
pia, one of the seven wonders of the world, 46. The sig* 
nification of the fable of Jupiter, 26 
Jupittir Secundus, a name of Neptune, 252 ^ 

Jupiter Tertius, Infernus, Stygius, names of Pluto, ibid. 
Jupiter Perfectus, or Adultus, a nuptial god, 284 
Justice, worshipped as a goddess, 344 
Juventus, or Juvenias, a tutelar goddess to youths, 290 
Ixion, kills his sister, attempts to ravish Juno, and begeta^ 
the Centaurs. His punishment in hell, 267 


Labyrinth, made by Daedalus, 50 
Lachesis, one of the Fates, 258 
Lacinia, a title of Juno, 93 

Lactura, or Lactucinia, one of the goddesses of corn, 229 

Lamiae, gorgons, a description of them, 272 

Laomedon, king of Troy, breaks the promise he had made. 

to Hercules, wherefore Hercules destroys Troy, 302 
Lapis, or Lapideus,. a title of Jupiter, 21* 

Lares, domestic gods, their descent, 279. Worshipped ia 
die roads and streets, 280 

Lararia, places where the Lares were worshipped, ibid. 
Lateranus, one of the household gods, 284 
Latialifi, a title of Jupiter, 21 

Latium, and Latini^ Italy, and Italians so called, 140 

Latoaa; Jupiter fsiUs in love with her, 129. Has ApoQa 
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and Diana by him, 130. Punishes NIobe for her pride, 
131, Turns the clowns of Lycia into frogs, 13a 
Laverna, the goddess of thieves, 291 
Lautia, a name for presents made to strangers, 25 
Learchus, killed by his father Athamas, 238 
Leda, abused by Jupiter in the- shape of a swan, 15, 309. 

The children she had by him, 310 
Leinoniadts, nymphs of the meadows and fields, 224 
Lenaeus, one of the names of Bacchus, 63. The month of 
January so called, 68 
Lethe, a river of hell, described, 276 
Lavana, a tutelar goddess to new born ftifants, 288 
Leucosia, one of the Syrens, 240 
Leucotbea, the same with Ino, 238, 285 
Ltucothoe, turned into a tree bearing frankincense, 34 
Liber, and Liber Pater, names of Bacchus, 64 
Libera, one of tbe names of Proserpine, 254 
Liberty, worshipped as a goddess, 349 
Libitina, the goddess of funerals •, and also a name for i\kt 
grave itself, 293 

Llbitinarii, officers that buried the dead, ibid. 

. Ligaca, one of the Syrens, 240 
Limnadcs, nymphs of the lakes and ponds, 224 
Linigera, a title of Isis, 337 
Lisso, by some accounted a fourth Fury, 259 
Lucetius, one of the titles of Jupiter, 22 
Lucifer, the morning-star, 326 
Lucilia, a title of Juno, 93 

Lucina, a name of Juno, 93. And of Diana, 214 
Luna, the same wdth Diana, 211. Why Diana was caHei 
by this hame, 212 

.Lupercus, one of the names of Pan, 197 
Luperci, the priests of Pan, ibid. 

Lupercalia, sacrifices in honour of Pan, ibid. 

Lyaeus, one of the names of Bacchus, 64 
Lycaon, king of Arcadia, turned into a wolf by Jupiter for 
his monstrous impiety, 14 

Lycacus, a name of Bacchus, 64. And of Pan, 197 
Lycian Clowns, turned into frogs by Latona, 132^ 
Lycurgus, cuts off his own kgs, 70 
‘le father of Iphis, 337 
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Maenades, female companions of Baccliusi 6i 
Machaon, the son of jEsculapius, ^ 1 9 
Mala, one -of the daughters of Atla?, 324 
Mala, one of the titles of Fortune, 356 
Mammosa, a title of Ceres, 18 1. And of Fortune, 257 
Manageneta, a tutelar goddess to women in labour, 287 
Manes, the same with Genii, 284 
Manturna, one of the nuptial goddesses, 285 
Mascula, one of the titles of Fortune, 357 
Mat lira, one of the goddesses of corn, 229 
Matiita, one of the nuptial goddesees, 285 
Marina, a name of Venus, 1 12 
Marine nymphs, 224. Marine gods, 231 
Mars, his image described, 76. His descent, 78. His se- 
veral names, 79. His adultery with Venus, 81. The 
story of his son Tereus, 83* Sacrifices offered to bim^ 

^ 5 - 

Marsyas, challenges Apollo in music, is overcome by him^ 
and tump'd into a river, 35 
Martins, a title of Jupiter, 22 
Mavors, one of the names of Mars, 79 
Mausolcus, his tomb, one of the seven wonders of the 
world, described, 46 

Medea, a sorceress, the wife of Jason, her exploits, 30^ 
Medetrina, a tutelar goddess to adult persons, 290 
Meditrinalia, sacrifices offered to, her, ibid. 

Medusa, debauched by Neptune, and her hair changed into 
snakes, toi. One of the Gorgons, 271. Her head 
fixed on Minerva’s shield, 96 
Megaera, one of the Furies, 259 

Meherculcs, Mehcrcule, an oath used only by men, 31 1 
Mclanis, Melaenis, Mcretrix, names of Venus, 112, 113 
Meleager, his adventures, 216 
Mellsc, nymphs of the fields, 224 
Mcliicerta, made a sea-god, 238 

Melius, one of the names of Hercules, 300 ^ 

Mcllona, the goddess of honey, 230 

Melpomene, one of the Muses, 189 

Meranon, killed by Achilles in a duel, 135. The place 
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vhcrc he fell is tamed into a fountain, and his body tot# 
a bird, ibid. His statue utters musical sounds, ibid. 
Memnonian birds, described, ibid. 

Mena, one of the nuptial goddesses, 286 
Mentha, Pluto's mistress, turned into mint, 256 
Mercury, his image described, 51. His parentage, olBccs^ 
and qualities, 52. His actions, 55 
Mercy, worshipped as a goddess, 345 
Mcrope, one of the daughters of Atlas, 324. Married to 
Sisyphus, 325 

Metra, Mestra, or Mestre, the daughter of Erisichthon*. 

one that could transform herself Into any shape, 236 
Metroa, sacrifices offered to Cybele, 172 
Midas, gives an unjust sentence against Apollo, for which 
his cars are turned into the ears of an ass, 35. His co^ 
vetousness proves his ruin, 65 
Migonitis, one of the names of Venus, 113 
Milky Way, in the heavens, how made, 52, 296 
Mimallones, female attendants on Bacchus, 61 
Minerva, her birth, 98. A description of her image, 96. 
Why crowned with olive, 97. Her contention with 
Neptune about naming Athens, Ibid. Her several 
names, 99. The meaning of the fable of Minerva, 104 
Minos, one of the infernal judges, 262 
Minotaur, described, 49. Overcome by Theseus, 306 
Minuscularii Dii, gods of an inferior rank and dignity, 7 
Minutii Dii, gods of the lowest order and rank, 8 
Mirth, worshipped as a goddess, 350 
Miscellanci Dii, gods of the lowest rank arid degree, 8 
Mithra, one ot the names of the sun, 44 
Momus, censures ;the actions of all the gods, 166 
Moneta, one of the titles of Juno, 94 
Money, worsliipped as a goddess, 349 
Moses, thought to be the same with Bacchus, 70 
Morpheus, the servant of Somnus, he brings to people their ‘ 
dreams, 262 

Mors, the goddess of death, described, 261 
Morta, one of the Fates, 258 
Mulci.ber, or Mulcifer, a name of Vulcan, 156 
Murcia, one # the names of Venus, 113. A tutelar god* 
dess to addft persons, 290 

3 
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MuscariuS) one of the titles of Jupiter, 22 . 

Muses, their birth and character, 187, Their names, i8B* 
Their number, 191 

Musica, one of the titles of Minerva, 103 
M menus, one of the nuptial gods, 28^- 
Myrmidones, men made from ants by Jupiter, 263 
Myrrha, commits abomination with her father, and is turn- 
ed into a tree, j 13 

N 

Naiades, or Naides, priestesses of Bacchus, 67. Nymphs 
of the fountains, 224 

Napaeac, nymphs of the groves and valleys, ibid. 

Narcissus, falls in love with his own picture, 22^7. Pines 
away, and is turned into a daffodil, 228 
Nascio, or Natio, a tutelar goddess to infants, 288 
Nebrodes, one of the names of Bacchus, 71 
Necessity, worshipped as a goddess, 358 
Nematan Lion, killed by Hercules, 298 
Nemesis, one of the goddesses of justice, . 195, Violated 
by Jupiter in the shape of a goose, ibid. 

Neptune, his image described, 231. His descent, 23Z. 

His remarkable actions, 233. His children, 235 
Nereus, a sea-god, 224. A famous prophet, 238 
^Nereides, or Nerinae, sea-nymphs, 224, 238 
Ncrio, or Nerione, the wife of Mars, 79 
Nessus, the centaur, killed by Hercules, 303 
Nicephorus, one of the titles of Jupiter, 22 
Nictymene, for committing incest with her father, turned 
into an owl, 1 15 

Night, worshipped as a goddess, 217 
Nimrod, the same with Bacchus, 70 
Ninus, king of Assyria, the first idolater, 3 
NJobe, ruined by her pride and scif-conqeit, 130. Is stupi- 
fied with grief for the loss of all her childrcij, and turned 
into a stone, 131 

Nisaeus, one of the names of Bacchus, 64 
Nisus, turned into a spaiTow-hawk, 142 
Ni«u Du» tutelar gods to women in labour, 2S8: 

Nodosus, or Nodotus, one of the gods of con}f|229 
Namius, a name of Apollo,, 30, 38. And of Aristaeus, 20 j 
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Nona, one of the Fates, 258' 

Novensiles Dli, gods brought to Rome by the Sablaei, 8 
Nox, the most ancient of all the deities, 261 
Nubigenae, the centaurs so called, 270 
Numeria, a tutelar goddess to adult persons, 29 1 
'.Nuadina, a tutelar goddess to infants, 289 
Nuptialis, one of the titles of Juno, 94 
Nictylius, one of the names of Bacchus, 64 
Nymphagetes, one of the names of Neptune, 224 
^ Nymphs, celestial, terrestrial, and marine, 223 

O 

Obsequens, one of the titles of Fortune, 357 
Gccator, the god of harrowing, 229 
Oceanus, one of the sea-gods, 238 
Oceanitides, or Ocean iye, sea- nymphs, 224 
Ocypete, one of the Harpies, 271 

‘ CEdipus, kilk his father, marries his mother, falls distract^ 
ed, and tears out his own eyes, 274 
Olympius, a name of Jupiter, 23 
Oinphale, queen of Ljdia, makes Hercules spin, 303 
Opertus, one of the names of Pluto, 173 
Opertum, the place where Cybelck sacrifices, called Oper- 
tanca, were offered up, ibid, 

Opifer, one of the titles of Apollo, n 
Opigena, one of the titles of Juno, 74 
Opis, one of the names of Diana, 214. A tutelar godded 
to new-born infants, 288 
Opitulus, or Opitulator, a name of Jupiter, 23 
Ops, one of the names of Cybcle, 1 7 ; 

‘Orbona, a tutelar goddess to adult persons, 291 
Orcus, a name of Pluto, 252 
Oreades, and Orestiades, nymphs of the hills, 224 
Orestes, kills his mother Clytemnesrra, and her gallant iE* 
gisthus, 312. And afterward Pyrrhus, for marrying hia 
sweetheait Hermione, ibid 

Orgia, feasts of Bacchus, 69. Sacrifices to Cybelc, 175 , 
Orion, his strange birth, Killed for bis arrogance 

by a scorpion, and made a covstellation, ibid. 

•Orpheus, his parentage, his amazing skill in music, 327^ 
Whereby he overcomes the syrensi 240* And briog^ 
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Eurydice, his wife, from hell, but loses her again, 327. 
Resolves never more to marry, for which he is torn in 
pieces, ibid. His harp made a constellation, 328. The 
meaning of this fable, 241, 328 
Ortygia, the island Delos called by that name, 130 
Oficylla, small images of Bacchus, hung on trees while his 
festivaFs were solemnizing, 69 
Oscophoria, sacrifices to Bacchus, 67 
Osiris, king of the’ Argives, his parentage, 335. Quits^ 
his kingdom, and travels into Egypt, where he marries 
lo, ibid. Killed by his brother T^yphon, ibid. Tlic 
tame with Apis and Serapis, and also thought to be the 
sun, 336 

Ossilago, a tutelar goddess to infants, 289 

OthuB, one of the giants that warred against heaven, 265 

Ouragus, a name of Pluto, 252 


Pasan, one of the names of Apollo, 38 
Pactolus, a river whose sand is golden, 66 
Palamon, one of the sea-gods, 238. The same with Mell- 
ceria, ibid. 

Paleness, Pallor, worshipped as a god, 358 

Pales, the goddess of shepherds, 218 

talilia, or Parila, sacrifices offered to Pales, ibid,, 

Pallas, the same with Minerva, 9^ 

Palladium, an image of Minerva that fell from heaven, 
ibid. 

Pallantias, one of the names of Aurora, 134 
Pan, the chief of the rural gods, 196. His desceftt, 197. 
The description of his image, ibid. The meaning of the 
fable of Pan, 198. His actions and inventions, 199 ' 
Panic Fears, what they are, and whence so called, 198 
Pandora, the first woman, fashioned by Vulcan, 137. Her 
box, and the mischiefs that came from thence on man- 
kind, 15H, 310 
Pantheon, its description, i 
Papbiae, a title of Venus, 113 
Parcap, why the Fates so called, 257 

I^ris. his descent and birth, 120. Determines who is the 
most beautiful of Juno, Minerva, and Venus, 121. Runs 
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away with Helena, who was betrothed to Mcnclans, 12 a# 
This occasions the war between the Greeks and Trojans, 
which concludes with the destruction of Troy, in which 
Paris is killed by Philoctetes, 122 
Parnassides, the Muses so called, 190 
Parthenos, or Parthenia, one of the titles of Jooo, 94^ 
And of Minerva, 1 01 
Parthenope, one of the Syrens, 240 
Parciinda, or Percunda, one of the nuptial goddesses, 285 
Pasiphac, falls in love with a bull, and brings forth a Mino* 
taur, 49. The meaning of this fable, 50 
Pasithca, one of the hames of Cybcle, 172 
Pasitheo, one of the daughters of Atlas, 324 
Patelina, one of the goddesses of corn, 220 
Patellarii Dii, gods of the lowest order and rank, 8 
Patulcius, or Patulacius, one of the names of Janus, J^t 
Paventia, a tutelar goddess to infants, 289 
Pavor, worshipped as a god, 358 
Peace, worshipped as a goddess, 347 
Pegasus, the Muses horse, his' birth and description, 315* 
Is caught and rode upon by Bellerophon, 316. Is pla- 
ced in heaven among the stars, ibid. 

Pegassides, the Muses so called, 191 
Pelias, sends Jason to fetch the golden fleece, 303. Is 
pulled to pieces by his daughters, 305 
Pellonia, a tutelar goddess to adult persons, 291 
Penates, household gods, 277. Three ranks and degrees 
of them, 278. Penates, sometimes simply taken for an 
house, 279. Desenption of their images, ibid. 

Penelope, the wife of Ulysses, a most remarkable example 
of chastity, 333 ^ 

Pentheus, torn in pieces by his mother and sisters, 70 
Pcrfecta, a title of Juno, 94 
Persa, a tree dedicated to Harpocrates, 359 
Perseus, his descent, 313. Receives great presents from 
the gods, 314. Delivers Andromeda from the sea-mon- 
ster, and marries her ; conquers the Gorgons, strikes 
off Medusa’s head, and turns Atlas into a rock ; he, 
Andromeda, and his mother Cassiopeia, are made con- 
stellations, 315 

Periclimenus, one that could transform himself into any 
shape, 236. Killed by Hercules in the shape of a fly, sb. 
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PessmuntUy a goddess wl^ose image was only a shapeless 
stone, j 14. One of the names of Cybele, 175 
Phaedra, solicits her son Hippolytus to wickedness, but in 
vain, 308 

phaeton, the son of Sol, obtains leave to drive the chariot 
of the Sun for one day, 47, Overthrows it, and thereby 
sets on fire the heaven and the earth, 48. Is by Jupi- 
ter struck with thunder into the river Po» ibid. His 
. sisters turned into poplar trees, ibid. The meaning of 
this fable, 49 

Phalli, images set up in honour of Bacchus, 73 
phallus, one of the names of Priapus, 206 
Phallica, feasts in honour of Bacchus, 73 
Phanxus, one of the names of Apollo, 37 
. philammon, the son of Apollo, a famous musician, 215 
Phoebus, a name of Apollo, 39 

Phlegethon, or Puriphlegcthon, one of the infernal rivet^T, 
the streams of which are fire, 249 
Phlegyas, burns the temple of Apollo, and is remarkably 
punished for it in hell, 267 
Philumnus, one of the gods of corn, 230 
Phorcus, or Phorcys, one of Neptune’s sons, 235 
Phosphorus, the morning-star, 326 
Picumnus, a rural god, 

PkriJes, or Pierix, the Muses so called, 191 
piety, worshipped as a goddess, 344 
piluranus, a tutelar god of breeding women, 286 
Perithous, the intimate friend of Theseus, torn to pieces by 
Cerberus, 307 

Pisior, one of the names of Jupiter, 23 
Pleiades, seven of Atlas’s daughters, 324. Why they were 
i called by this name, 325 
Pleione, the wife of Atlas, 324. 

Plenauris, one of the daughters of Atlas, ibid. 

Pluto, the king of bell, described, 250. Steals away Pro- 
serpine, 251, 254. His several names, 251. His office 
and power, 252 

Plutus, the god of riches, described, 253 

Pluvius, one of the names of Jupiter, 23 

PodaliriuB, the son of JSsculapius, 319 

pcena, accounted a deity by the Ethiopians, 292 

Pollux aud Castor^ twins, their birth, 309. Their ac 
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tloni* 31a. They sfiare immortality between them, and 
are made the constellation Gemini, 31 5 
P* lyhymnia, Polyinnia, or Polymnr'ia^Oire of rn Muses* .89 
Pulynices and Eteocleg, fwo brothtrs wIhj killed each .)tC 
274. An instance of their iireconcih aclc liatrrd, , 7^ ' 

Polyphemus, the son of Nepiuiit, a grt- it robh- 16:. 
Polyxena, at her marriage with Ac! ilKs, canir^ h m to be 
killed, and is sacriheed to appease tii'4 330 

Pomona, the goddess ot fruit, marri.* U ui Vvrttunnugj 
Populona, or Fopulonia. a tide o* jne*-, 9^ 

PiTta Libitinu, agate uf Romo, througli which dead bovlica 
were carried to be burnt, 29 ^ 

Porthemus, 01 Portitpj, a name of Charon, 314*^ 

Poitumnus, one of the sea gods, the same with PdlxmoUi #38 
Poseidon, one of the names of Neptune, 23a 

P ^tamides, nymphs of the rivers, 224 

a tutelar goddess to infants, 289 
poverty V worshipped aa a goddess, 338 
P'opdator, a name of Jupiter, 13 
P) ffi'Cfiti'ia, a title of Fortune, 557 
P arsfitca? the same with Geini, 3B3 
Pri'ipus, the god of the gardcnB, his birth and deformity, 
2 5. One of the nuptial j^oda, 383 
Priinigeniu, Prwata, unu Propiia, names of Fortune, 3^7 
Prccris, man led to Cepludus, 134- Ivilkd by him by itv 
accidciU, ibid* 

Prou cdieu^, makes 3 man of clay , and animates him with 
foe stolen from heaven, 158, 320* Jupjtej punislw . hirn 
for hh theft, 321. Fvecvi from {lia punishmem b) Hwr* 
culcs, 532. The meaning of thia fable, ibich 
Pronnba, a title of Juno, 94 

Propectides, the hist prostitutea, turned into stones, ' 

Propylsea, one ot the naniCR of Hecetc v\ Diana, ^<3 
Prosa, Prorsa, Porrima, poatverta, or Anteverta, ^ tutekp 
goddess to women in labour, 287 
Proserpine, one of tlie goddesses of corn, 229, Her 
Rcent, 254, How carried away by Pluto, ih'd, U 
aought for by her motlicr Cered, 253, Who rhumi 
from Jupiter that Pvoaerpine ^hall boix month:-, wuh 
; Plutu, and the other six with her in th<5 hcavcufis 
1 he mcaninjj’ of tht§ iable, ibid, 

S 
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Proteus, the son of Neptune, one that could transform 
himself into any shape, 235 
Putatitii Dii, gods of an inferior rank and order, 7 
Pygmalion, falls in love with an ivory statue, which, when 
turned into a woman, he marries, 116 
Pvlades, the intimate friend of Orestes, 312 
Pyiotis, one of tfic titles of Mineiva, 104 
pyramids of Egypt, one of the seven wonders of the w'orld, 

Pyramus and Thibbc, unfortunate lovers, ihcir story, 116 

Pyrrha, the wife of Deucalion, 3 .2 

Pyrrhus, killed bj Oiestes for marrying plermlone, 312 

Pytliius, a riantc of Apollo, 39 

Pytho, one of the daugfitcrs of Atlas, 324 


Quadrifions, a name sometimes given to Janus, 149, lyo 
Quit'b, a tutelai goddess to adult persons, 29e>* 

(^neiUB, one of the names of Pluto, 2<^2 
(^iriiius, a title of Jupiter, 24. And of Mars, 80 

R 

Ratumes Libitinac, an account of the dead, not urdike our 
weekly bills, ur hills of mortality, 293 
Rectus, a title of bacchuH, 64 
R dux, one of tlie titles of I’ovtune, 358 
Rsgina, a title of Juini, 94 

gnatoi and Rex, tirles of Jupiter, 24 
R^udaniauthus, (oie of the infernal judges, 262 
Rhamnusia, tire barne with Nemesis, one of the goddesses of 
juHl.ee, 195 

R.iea one of the names of Cvbele, 172 
Rid(‘ir^, one uf the names of Venus, j 12 
Robigus, one of the gods of corn, to whom festivals were 
celebrated called Robigalia, 22c; 

Rumina, a tutelar goddess to infants, . 

Riiticina, the godiiess of weeding, 229 
Rural Gods aj»d Goddtsses, 196 
Rusina, one uf the rural deities, 228 



Sabazia, m^’-stcnons rlte<^ of Proserpine, 254 
Salacia, one of Neptune’s wives, 232 
Salii, priests of Mars, 8l 
Salisubsilis, one of the titles of Mars, ibid. 

Salmoneus, imitates Jupiter’s thunder, for which he uuder- 
goes a severe' pun ’•:hment in hell, 267 
Salus, Hcdlth, worshipped as a goddess, 348 
Sanitas, or Hyg‘3ea, the daughter of ^^sculapius, 219 
Sator, and Sarritor, rural gods, 229 

Satyr*, priests of Bacchus, 67. A description of them, 204 
Saturn, his image described, 138. Hi* family and actions, 
ibid. Devours all his male children, 139. I'aken pri- 
soner by Titan, but set at liheity by Jupiter, ibid. De- 
posed by Jupiter, flics into Italy, and reduces the wild 
people to civil society, 140. His names, 141. Sacrift- 
ces offered to him, 143. The historical meaning ot the 
fable of Saturn, 144. The philosophical meaning of 
it, 147 

Saturnalia, festivals in honour of Saturn, 143 
Scoteia, a title of Venus, 113 

Scylla, the daughter of Phorcus, courted by Glaucus, and 
turned by Circe, her rival, into a monster, 49, 242. 
Throws herself iato the lea, and becomes a rock, ibid. 
Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, ruins her country by cutting 
off her father’s purple lock of hair, and is turned into a 
lark, 242 

Scylla and Chary bdis, the meaning of that fable, 243 
Securis, why the spear was so named, 80 
Sela, or Segetia, one of the goddesses of corn, 229 
Select! Dli, the supreme gods, 6 

Semcle, beloved by Jupiter, 59. Through her own ambi* 
tion, is destroyed by his embraces, 60 
Semones Dii, gods of the lowest order and rank, 8 
Sense, or Mens, worshipped as a goddess, 347 
Sentia, a tutelar goddess to youths, 291 
Serapis, or Sorapis, au Egyptian god, the same with 
Apis, 336. Where, and in what manner worihippcd, 
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the gotls and goddesses of it worshipped by the 
Koumus, 307 

Sikni, priest# of Bacchus, 67 
Silenlis, the companion of Lacchus, described, Ci02 
Sirens, sea monsters, a description of them, 239. Over- 
come by Oipheiis, and turned into stones, 24O, The 
explication of this fable of the Sirens, 241 
Sisyphus, how punished in hell for his robberies, 268 
Sleej), woi shipped as a god, 261 
Nocigena, one of tlie titles of Judo, 95 
Sol, a name of Apulto, 36* And of the Sun, 43 
SoIvizoiKi, one of tiu names of Diana, 287 
Somnus, tjif god of sleep, described, a6l 
So^plta, one of the titles of Juno, 03 
iSoter or Servatof, n title of Jupiter, 24 
Sphinx, a monster that tore many in pieces for falling to 
explain her riddle, 273* CEdipus resulvci it> and fchc 
dtsuoy ’3 het'stlf, ibid*. 

Rpoliit Opima, those RpoIU which, in bftttki one general 
takes from another, ao ^ 

and Stator, namei of Jupiter, aj, 24 
SI, or Sttttua Mater,a tutcUrguddeistoadult persons, 191 
one of the titles of Fortune, 358 
s, or StatilinuG, a tutelar goddess to infants, 289 
Stcclio, turned into evet or newt, 184 
Stercutua, Stercutius, Sterculiua, or Sterquilinus, a rural 
g(»d who taught how to improve ground by dunging, 229 
Sttreutius, one of the names of Saturn, 142 
iSiheno, one of the Gorgons, 271 

Sthenoba-a, endeavours to entice Bellcrophon to adultery, 
but is rejected, and therefore kills herself, 316 
Stimula and Slreuua, tutelar goddesses to adult persons, 290 
Stymphalides, birds that feed on human flesh, destroyed by 
Hercules, 299 

Styx, one of the infernal rivers, 248 

»Suada, one of the nuptial goddesses, 284 

Suculit, the daughters of Atlas, called also Hyades, 325 

Summanus, a name of Pluto, 232 

Sun, his descent and names, 43. His actions, 44. His 
children, 44, 47 

Sylvanus, bne of the gods of the wmods, 201 
Synthesis, a clock worn only by -a gentleman, 144 
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Syrinx, a nymph, courted by Pan, 199. But flic# from 
him, and is turned into a bundle of reeds, 2eo 


Tacita, one of the goddesses of Silence, jyg 
Tantalus, kills and dresses his own son Pelops, 268 

His punishment for it in hell, 269. The meaning of 
this fable, 270 

Taiiriceps, or raitrlformis, a name of Bacclius, 62 
Taygete, one of the daugliters of Atlas, 324 
Telchines, priests of Cybele, 1 77 
Telegonti^, the son of Ulysses by Circe, 322 
Tclemachus, the son of Ulysses by Penelope, 333 
Telethusa, the mother of Iphis, 337 
Tempestas, worshipped as a goddess, 358 
Tereus, marries Progne, and falls in love with her sifter 
Philomela, 8^. Debauches her, and cuts out her tongue, 
ibid. She informs Progne of this villany by needle- 
work, 84. To revenge this injury, they drees Itys, and 
hie father Tereus feeds on him for supper, ibid. Progne 
hereupon becomes a sparrow, Philomela a nightingalci 
Tereus a whoopo, and Itys a pheasant, 85 
Tcrgcmina, a title of Diana, 2! i 

Terminus, one of the rural gods, 208. A description of 
his image, ibid. His sacrifices called Terminalia, 209 
Teipsichore, one of the Muses, 189 
Terrestrial gods and goddesses, their names, 138 
Terrestrial nymphs^ 223 

Thalia, one of the Graces, 125. One of the Muses, 189 
Thcodamas, killed by Hercules, 302 
Theseus, bis parentage, 306. He and his friend Perlthous 
go down to hell, 307. His other adventures, 308 
Thesmophoria, sacrifices offered to Ceres, 185 
Thisbe and Pyramus, unfortunate lovers, their story, ir6 
Thyades, Bacchus's companions, 61. His nymphs, 224 
Thyas, king of Taurica Chersonesus, appoints Iphigcnia 
priestess of human sacrifices, and is afterwards killed, 313 
Thyonacus, a name of Bacchus, 64 

Tircsias, loses his sight, and is made amends for that losS| 
by receiving the gift of prophecy, 101 
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'Tlsiphone, one of^the Funcs, 259 

Titans, make war on Jupiter, and are subdued, 266 

Titanus, the chief of the Titans, ibid. 

Tlthoniis, marries Aurora, obtains immortality, but grow- 
ing extremely weak and decrepid, is turned into a grass- 
hopper, 135 . . , 

Tityus, ore of the giants that warred against heaven, 266 
Tenans and Tonitruulis, names of Jupiter, 25 
Trieterica, sacrifices to Bacchus, 67 
Triformis, a title of Diana, 21 1 
Triuculiis, or Triophthalmos, a name of Jupiter, 25 
Triptolemus, educated by Ceres in an extraordinary man- 
ner, 182. Sent by her to teach men husbandry, 183 
Tripos, in Apollo’s temple, 39 
Triton, Neptnne’s son, described, 237 
Tritonia, one of the names of Minerva, 10 1 
Triumphus, a name of Bacchus, 64 
Trivia, one of the names of Hecate or Diana, 214 
Troy, the wails of it built by the music of Apollons harp^ 
32. The city taken and pillaged by Hcrculci, 3,02* 
Destroyed by the Grecians, 122 
Truth, worshipped as a goddess, 346 
Tutclina, or Tutulina, one of the goddesses of corn, 230 
Tyche, one of the daughters of Atlas, 324 
Tyndaris, a name of Helena, 310 
Tyndaridae, the children of Tyndarus, ibid, 

Tyndarus, king of Laconia, the husband of Leda, 309 
Typhoeus, or Typhon, one of the giants that warred 
gainst heaven, 264 


Vacuna, a tutelar goddess to adult persons, 290 
VagitaruSj or Vaticanus, a tutelar god to infants, 288 ‘ , 

Vallonia, tlie goddess of the valleys, 218 
Vejovis, Vejupiter, Vedius, names given to Jupiter, 25 
Venilia, one of Neptune's wives, 233 
Venus, her image described, 107. Her descent, 109. And 
marriage, no. Her several names, ibid. Her actions 
115. Her companions, 123. One of the nuptial god- 
desses, 284. An explanation of the fable of Venus, 127 
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e, seven of Atlases daughters, called Pleiades, 325 
Veiticoidia, a title of Venus, 114 

Vertumnus, courts and obtains Pomona, 221. Can trans- 
form Wmstlf into any shape, ibid. 235 
Vescii Dii. gods of the lowest rank and order, 8 
V^esper, Vesperugo, the evening star, 326 
Vesta the Elder, the oldest of the goddesses, a description 
of her image, 167. She is the same with the earth, 168 
Vesta the Younger, the same with fire, 168. Explanation 
of the fable of Vesta, 169 
Vestce, why round tables were so called, 168 
Vestal fire, how preserved perpetually by the Romans, i6g 
Vibilia, a tutelar goddess to adult persons, 290 
Vines first planted by Bacchus, and the art of pruning them 
first taught by an ass, 65 
Violence, worshipped as a goddess, 358 
Virginenses, and Viriplaca, nuptial goddesses, 285 
Virginia, daughter of Aulus, dedicates an altar to Pudicitia 
PleLeia, 346 

\’irgo, one of the titles of Fortune, 358 
Viiilis, one of the titles of Fortune, 3 ^7 
Virtue, worshipped as a goddess, 342 
Viscata, or Viscosa, one of the names of Fortune, 338 
Vitulci, a tutelar goddess to adult persons, 291 
Uly SSLS, his descent, his marriage w'^ich Penelope, and his 
various adventures, 331 
Understaiidiug, w'orshippcd as a goddess, 347 
Unxia, one of the titles of Juno, 95 

Volumnus and Volumna, tutelar deities to adult persons, 292 
Volupia, a tutelar goddess to adult persons, 29 1 
Voluvsia, one of the goddesses of corn, 229 
Urania, one of the Muses, 190 
Urgus, a name of Pluto, 252 

Vulcan, a description of him, 15^. His birth, descent, and 
trnphn ment, ibid. Courts Minerva, but is rejected 5 
marries Venus, who is false to his bed, 82, I56. Makes 
the (list woman, who is called Pandora, 1^7. His ser- 
vants, 158. His children, 159. The signification of 
the fsbh oi Vulcan, 162 

vVukaiiia; fcasU celebrated in honour of Vulcan, 137 
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Walls of Babylon, one of the wonders of the world, 46 
Wonders of the world, seven particularly so called, 45 
Wise men of Greece, their names and characters, 40 


X 


Xanthus, one of the horses of Achilles, his descent, s*i 
Xenia, a name for presents made to strangers, 3 j 


s, one of the names of I' acchus, 
Zephynis, his descent, 281 
Zeus, one of the names of Jupiter, jj 
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